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MILITARY AIR TRANSPORTATION 


MONDAY, MAY 9, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MInirary OPERATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 1501-B, New House Of- 
fice Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. ' x a at 

Present: Representatives Chet Holifield and Martha W. Griffiths. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; and Earl Mor- 
gan, chief investigator. _ 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. We will be in order. 

Our hearings today and tomorrow are for the purpose of receiving 
testimony in response to recommendations made by this subcommittee 
in June 1958 and restated in September 1959. 

On June 25, 1958, the Government Operations Committee unani- 
mously approved a report submitted by the Military Operations Sub- 
committee entitled “Military Air Transportation.” This report was 
presented to the Speaker on June 26, 1958, and became House Report 
No. 2011 (85th Cong., 2d sess.). The report, containing some 22 rec- 
ommendations, was submitted to the interested executive agencies 
with a request for official comments. 

In our hearings last year, comments were received on most of the 
committee recommendations. However, various studies were then in 
process, making it impossible for Defense witnesses to be completely 
responsive in their comments on several of the recommendations. 
These studies have now been completed and certain courses of action 
have been recommended. 

The subcommittee will ask the witnesses to report on what has de- 
veloped since our last hearings on this subject and the relationship be- 
tween these actions and our previous recommendations. 

The subcommittee is aware of the great interest in military airlift 
shown by other congressional committees. Only recently a special 
subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee, headed by 
the Honorable L. Mendel Rivers, completed extensive hearings on this 
subject. The chairman of that subcommittee extended this subcom- 
mittee the courtesy of allowing one of our staff members to sit as an 
observer during their hearings, both executive and public. Copies of 
their hearing transcripts have also been furnished our staff for study. 
lhe subcommittee wishes to acknowledge this cooperative spirit and 
express our thanks to the chairman and staff of that special 
subcommittee. 
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We do not intend to go over the ground already covered by the 
Rivers subcommittee or ‘other committees, but will study the testi- 
mony and reports printed by the various committees as well as our 
own material in preparation of our report. 

Testimony will be received today from the Department of Defense 
witnesses, headed by the Deputy Assistant Secret: iry of Defense for 
Supply and Logistics, the Honorable Philip LeBoutillier, Jr. To- 
morrow we will receive testimony from the Assistant Secretar y of the 
Air Force, Materiel, the Honorable Philip B. Taylor. 

Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary LeBouritirer. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP LeBOUTILLIER, JR., DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS); ACCOM. 
PANIED BY RAYMOND M. KENNEY, STAFF DIRECTOR, AIR 
TRANSPORTATION DIVISION; AND WILLIAM P. GUILER, STAFF 
DIRECTOR, PLANS AND SPECIAL PROJECTS DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND 
LOGISTICS) 


Secretary LeBourttirer. Mr. Chairman and members of this sub- 
committee, I am pleased to be afforded the opportunity of appearing 
before this subcommittee. 

It is my understanding that the purpose of this hearing is twofold. 
First, to hear from the Department of Defense concerning its recent 
report on the Military Air Transport Service and the courses of action 
approved by the President as a consequence of this report. Secondly, 
to update your past hearings on the subject of airlift. 

As you know, in July of 1958, the President directed a study of the 
military role of MATS in peace and war, parenthetically I might add, 
subsequent to your subcommittee’s hearings of 2 years ago which re- 
sulted in 22 recommendations aimed at improving our overall airlift 
position. 

This study of MATS was in progress when you last held hearings 
on airlift. 

I wish to discuss the Department of Defense report, “The Role of 
Military Air Transport Service in Peace and War,” with you and I 
would like to offer a copy of the report for the record. 

Mr. Hoxtrtevp, It will be received. 

(See app. I, p. 133.) 

Secretary LeBourituier. Before discussing the MATS report and 
the presidentially approved courses of action which resulted from our 
study of MATS, I would like to touch on the philosophy and concept 
that guided the conduct of the study. 

First, we felt, and this was pointed out last year, that there isa 
definitive military requirement for MATS. Also, we are certain that 
risen is a substantial role for U.S. commercial carriers in providing 

iclift support to U.S. forces during emergencies. Obviously, the 
roles to be performed by MATS and the commercial carriers in war- 
time differ markedly. However, proficiency in the roles of each re 
quires appropriate training and exercise in peacetime. 
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MATS must be ready to react immediately to military contin- 
gencies. Its job will be to deploy such strategic and tactical units as 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff may direct, moving special munitions, out- 
size military items, and the like. 

The commercial carrier, as we see it, will have the job of providing 
continuing logistic support; i.e., resupply and movement of replace- 
ment and filler personnel. After the movement of initial elements of 
combat forces by military airlift forces, commercial carriers, depend- 
ent on the tactical situation, may be called upon to participate in the 
followon phase of unit deployment. 

The problem in the airlift field for many years has been to strike a 
proper balance between the military and commercial capability, and 
to provide for maintenance of those capabilities in peacetime on a 
basis which best serves the national interest and assures an appro- 
priate airlift readiness position at all times. ae 

Obviously, the Department of Defense cannot maintain and oper- 
ate under its control in peacetime all of the airlift capability required 
for emergencies. This would be too expensive, particularly in view 
of the fact that our commercial carriers can and are willing to pro- 
vide considerable airlift support to augment our military capability. 

Certainly the cost of maintaining the requisite airlift capability is 
important, but military considerations must be the prmary determi- 
nant governing the size and character of the airlift force maintained 
for emergencies. Similarly, they must fix the nature and extent of 
the training and operation of the airlift force in peacetime. 

In studying MATS, the view was taken that there were certain 
tasks that only military airlift forces could reasonably be expected to 
perform, and there were those tasks which could be performed by 
either military or commercial airlift. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
requested to identify requirements on this basis. In this way, it was 
felt that there could be a better appreciation of the magnitude of the 
role that military airlift forces would necessarily be called upon to 
perform in emergencies, if present plans were implemented, as well 
as that of commercial carriers, if they possessed suitable equipment 
in the proper quantity. 

We also felt that this approach—the identification of airlift tasks 
that had to be accommodated with military airlift and those which 
could be met with either military or commercial—would provide a 
benchmark for establishing military airlift capability. Similarly, it 
would permit a more definitive description of the extent to which 
commercial carriers might participate in the movement of military 
traffic during emergencies. It would give them—the commercial car- 
riers—parameters for expansion and modernization based on pos- 
sible application of their resources to augmenting military airlift 
whee ity. 

Juring the course of the study of MATS, many persons within 
and outside of the Department of Defense were involved and a wide 
range and diversity of views were considered. 

_The airline industry was invited, at the outset, to make known their 
views and to furnish recommendations on ways and means of improv- 
ing the overall airlift picture. In addition, the views of each of the 
military services were solicited with respect to the MATS question. 
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Detailed consideration was given, among other things, to the in. 
pact of MATS peacetime operations on w artime readiness and airlift 
support of military forces. Also considered were the effects of ey. 
rent. airlift procurement policies and practices on the long-range 
modernization and expansion of the commercial airline industry : the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet; and other matters pertinent to the airlift 
service needs of the Department of Defense. 

With the foregoing background, I would like to touch briefly on 
the conclusions of the report and then speak to the Presidentially ap- 
proved courses of action. 

The report highlighted the fact that wartime military airlift re. 
quirements should determine the size of the Military Air Tr: ansport 
Service fleet as well as the scope and nature of its peacetime opera. 
tions. It concluded that existing commercial air cargo c apability fel] 
far short. of wartime needs and that, as a result, M A’ ’S had to plan 
to make up any deficits that might exist. 

Also, the report concluded that MATS routine, regularly scheduled, 
fixed-route operations should be reduced to the extent that such fune- 
tions could be per formed effectively and at reasonable costs by com- 
mercial carriers, and consistent with the economical and efficient utili- 
zation of peacetime flying hours required to keep MATS trained and 
exercised for the wartime mission. 

I would like at this point to say that the Department of Defense 
feels strongly that MATS operations should never be reduced below 
the level required to assure ability to meet approved wartime airlift 
requirements on an effective and timely basis and I am sure this sub- 
committee shares this view. 

The report further recognized that MATS operations of the type 
carried on in the past were necessitated largely by deficiencies in com- 
mercial cargo capability to meet possible future military need, and 
concluded that military considerations required adjustments in the 
peacetime operations of MATS in order to bring it ultim: ately toa 
reduced utilization hard-core fleet, stressing high incommission rates; 
maximum immediate airframe availability ; and optimum readiness 
posture. 

The report also concluded that airlift procurement policies were not 
accomplishing the desired results and should be better adapted to the 
long-range interests of the Department of Defense; that a reexami- 
nation of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) program was neces- 
sary; and that military as well as economic considerations required 
modernization of MATS. 

Although I have listed each of the courses of action approved by 
the President in my statement, I will not take the time to read them 
here since they will be available for the record. I would only state 
that they establish the framework for the future operation of MATS. 
The timely implementation of these courses of action will materially 
strengthen the Nation’s airlift readiness position. 

The Presidentially approved courses of action are: 

1. That MATS be equipped and operated in peacetime to insure its capability 
to meet approved military hard-core requirements in a general war and in situ 
ations short of general war, and such other military requirements as cannot be 
met adequately by commercial carriers on an effective and timely basis. 

2. That the modernization of MATS hard-core military airlift capability be 


undertaken in an orderly manner consistent with other military requirements 
and in keeping with the objectives of paragraph 1 above. 
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8. That MATS routine channel traffic (regularly scheduled, fixed routes) op- 
erations be reduced on an orderly basis, consistent with assured commercial 
airlift capability at reasonable cost, and consistent with economical and efficient 
use, including realistic training, of the MATS capacity resulting from the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1 above. 

4, That as commercial carriers make available modern, economical long- 
range cargo aircraft and as further orientation of MATS to the hard-core func- 
tion is effected, increased use should be made of the services of such commer- 
cial carriers. 

5. That, with respect to services overseas and to foreign countries, com- 
mercial augmentation airlift procurement policies and practices be better 
adapted to the long-range Department of Defense requirements, so as to encour- 
age and assist in sound economic growth, development, and maintenance of an 
increased air cargo capability ; that there be explored the feasibility of: 

(1) Expanding the provisions of paragraph 3 above to apply to other MATS 
operations in addition to routine channel traffic ; 

(2)(a) Procuring commercial cargo airlift only from air carriers, as defined 
in section 101(3) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, and increasing the amount 
of such airlift obtained at tariff rates filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board as 
distinguished from airlift obtained through the practice of advertising for 
bids. 

(b) Requiring that all cargo carried by commercial carriers be so moved ; 

(3) Entering into longer term contracts for MATS traffic; and 

(4) Giving preference in the movement of MATS traffic to those commercial 
carriers (a) who are effectively committed to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
(CRAF) program; (b) whose facilities and equipment are most advantageous 
to the emergency needs of the Department of Defense; or (c) who are demon- 
strating a willingness and ability to acquire uncompromised cargo aircraft; and 
that legislation be sought if necessary to permit accomplishment of any of the 
foregoing considered desirable. 

6. That since the development of long-range, economical turbine-powered 
cargo aircraft is essential to MATS modernization and to long-range evolution 
of a modern civil cargo fleet, suitable arrangements should be made for Defense 
and industry participation in the costs of such development. 

7. That purchase loan guarantee legislation, if proposed, contain provisions 
to insure the immediate availability of cargo aircraft covered thereby to meet 
military and mobilization requirements. 

8. That consideration be given to equipping certain Air Force Reserve and 
Air National Guard units with transport aircraft that might be available from 
MATS excesses as augmentation forces for MATS in time of emergency. 

9. That the role of CRAF be reexamined with the objective of insuring optimum 
effectiveness and responsiveness of commercial airlift services to the Depart- 
ment of Defense under all conditions. 


Secretary LeBouttiiter. In implementation of these courses of ac- 
tion, it must be recognized that adjustment in MATS operation and 
transfer of routine channel traffic, which may result, must be on a 
phased, orderly basis. Except for modernization of the MATS fleet, 
the Secretary of Defense has set the end of fiscal year 1963 as a target 
for full implementation. Obviously, modernization of the MATS fleet 
will require a longer period. 

The Secretary of the Air Force was requested by the Secretary of 
Defense to submit for approval a program for adjusting the operation 
of MATS along the lines called for in the Department of Defense 
report. We expect to receive the Air Force proposed program of im- 
plementation momentarily. I am not in a position to state the Depart- 
ment of Defense views regarding the Air Force proposal, but I would 
expect that any program in this regard approved by the Secretary of 
Defense would provide for the following. : 

_1. A specific program for the participation of commercial air car- 
riers in Department of Defense traffic and for the phased, orderly ad- 
justment in MATS routine channel operations. : 
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A program for MATS training and aircraft utilization geared to 
avtinaieas a true emergency airlift capability adequate to the needs 
of national defense. 


3. A program for the modernization of MATS with aircraft. best 
fitted for performance of the hard-core mission. 

4. Guidelines for revising commercial airlift augmentation pro- 
curement policies and practices. 

Now, I would like to turn to matters discussed in previous hearings 
held by this subcommittee. We have prepared a document for the 
record relating to certain of the 22 recommendations made by this 
subcommittee 2 years ago and which were set. forth in House Report 
No. 2011, 85th Congress. In the interest of time, I would like to 
offer this document for the record. 

(The recommendations follow :) 


ADDITIONAL DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COMMENTS ON RECOMMENDATIONS IN 
HovusE Report No. 2011, 85rH CONGRESS 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 1 


The Department of the Air Force should take vigorous steps to modernize the 
Military Air Transport Service (MATS) fleet by weeding out obsolete planes, 
sponsoring new developments and techniques in air transportation, and by 
acquiring new, large, long-range aircraft of the most modern types as a nucleus 
for defense capability. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


Last year, it was indicated that plans were underway to phase C—97 type 
aircraft out of MATS. That action has been completed and these aircraft 
are now assigned to six Air National Guard units. These units were formerly 
equipped for tactical fighter and fighter interceptor operations. They are now 
assigned to MATS for mobilization purposes. 

Specifications are being developed in coordination with the Federal Aviation 
Agency (FAA) for a cargo aircraft to be developed for possible use by both 
the military and commercial carriers. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 2 


The Military Air Transport Service should concentrate on outsize and 
special-cargo traffic and technical missions, leaving to the civil air carriers 
the primary responsibility for the transportation of passengers and the more 
conventional kinds of military cargo. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


There are indications that previous Department of Defense comments on 
this recommendation have been construed as a permanent barrier to greater 
use of commercial air cargo service and adjustment in MATS cargo operations. 
The Presidentially approved courses of action should clarify this point. As 
commercial cargo capability expands, such expansion will be taken into ac- 
count in determining the scope of the MATS operations for program period 
concerned. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 5 


The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) should be expanded and more closely 
integrated with military airlift missions. It is especially important that the 
Air Force encourage the civil air carriers to procure more modern cargo aircraft 
for the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, by allocating to these civil carriers a large share 
of the cargo traffic of the Military Air Transport Service. Such action would 
more adequately provide the incentive necessary to overcome the dangerous 
risk inherent in the deficit that now exists in meeting overall wartime require- 
ments for cargo airlift. 
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ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


CRAF carriers continue to receive the bulk of the MATS commercial aug- 
mentation dollar. For the first three-quarters of fiscal year 1960, 86 percent 
of commercial augmentation lift went to CRAF participants. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 7 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff should reexamine their criteria and requirements 
for heavy cargo airlift in the interest of qualifying more civil aircraft for mem- 
bership in the reserve fleet. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff are continuing their examination of requirements 
for outsize or heavy cargo lift on an annual basis. Their most recent investiga- 
tion indicated that approximately 12% percent of total cargo requirement 
fell into this category. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 8 


The Air Force should proceed promptly to complete the purchasing and place- 
ment of emergency equipment and spare parts for reserve fleet aircraft. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


During last year’s hearing, it was indicated that the stockpiles for the 1960 
CRAF fleet would be in place between July 1 and September 1, 1959. Stock- 
piles are now in place; however, we are now developing a “flyaway kit” con- 
cept to permit greater flexibility in employing CRAF. It is planned that stocks 
will be pulled back from present locations and put into kits. These kits will 
then be located at selected points and held in readiness for use when required. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 9 


Final action should be taken by the Air Force to enter into standby con- 
tracts with the reserve fleet carriers for emergency airlift services. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


= 


At the present time, 17 
signed by CRAF carriers. 


contracts for emergency airlift service have been 
RECOM MENDATION NO, 22 


The Secretary of Defense should give consideration to reorganizing the 
management and operating functions of the various military agencies in the 
transportation field, so that traffic management for all forms of transportation, 
domestic and international, would be lodged in a single agency and operating 
functions under central traffic management would be better integrated. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


The report on the transportation studies referred to in our previous comments 
on this recommendation concludes that existing organizational arrangements 
within the Department of Defense effectively support national defense and 
provide an adequate basis for continued progress. 

The report points out that 
the present assignment of responsibility for the management and operation of 
MATS and MSTS is consistent with the emergency responsibility for their re- 
spective departments land that] centralization achieved by further expansion 
of traffic managements responsibility would seriously impair the ability of 
the Single Manager operators, MATS and MSTS, to fulfill their missions. 

We view transportation organizations, management and operation within 
the Department of Defense as an extremely important and dynamic area: one 
requiring constant attention. It is our purpose to continuously monitor this 
area to bring about such changes in the management of Department of Defense 
transportation as will improve the efficiency and effectiveness of our military 
logistics systems. 


Secretary LeBourituirr. That concludes by prepared statement. 
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I have with me Mr. Ray Kenney, Staff Director of the Air T ranspor. 
tation Division, and Mr. William Guiler, Staff Director of the Plans 
and Special Projects Division of the Office of Director of Tr: anspor- 
tation Policy, and we stand ready to answer any questions you may 
have. 

Mr. Houtrtrerp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. LeBoutillier, you said that you expect to get the 
Air Force statement momentarily. What does that mean ? 

(The Air Force statement referred to appears in appendix II, 
p. 175.) 

Secretary LeBourmurr. That might mean this morning, actually, 
It isa very important document, as you can imagine, and General White 
was out of town last week and he didn’t have a chance to review it 
personally. I believe he has probably done that, and it may be in 
the mail today. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, we scheduled this hearing for some 9 or 10 
days after the report was due, in the expec tation, and I think with 
the understanding of the Department, that we would want to examine 
you with regard to the statement. 

Will you be prepared to stand by and be available tomorrow for 
commentary when the Air Force witnesses appear ? 

Secretary LeBouritirer. I don’t see how we could—I personally 
couldn’t analyze the Air Force position in one day, I don’t believe. 
Mr. Rozack. How long will it take you to prepare a written reply ? 
Secretary LeBoutmuter. I think we have to see it before we know. 
Mr. Rozack. You mean you have not seen the actual document? 

Secretary LeBouriiuier. I have not. We have had advance copies, 
I understand, in the Department. I have not seen it. 

Mr. Ronack. Have you seen it, Mr. Kenney / 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. How long have you had it? 

Mr. Kenney. I have had an advanced copy 3 or 4 days, approxi- 
mately. We have been working with the Air Force. 

Mr. Rogackx. Would it be in order or is it appropriate for you to 
comment, give your personal comments on the extent to which the 
recommendations of the Air Force are consistent with the report 
by the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary LeBourmuter. I don’t know that we can actually com- 
ment on something that hasn’t been officially transmitted to us, be- 

‘ause, for all I know, General White may have changed some of the 
draft report. 

Mr. Morean. Is it coming from General White or from the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force / 

It is my understanding that the letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense was to Secretary Sharp, asking for Air Force plans. 

Secretary LeBourtiiier. That is true. I would assume that it 
would have to be coordinated in the Air Force. 

Mr. Horirtetp. This delay, of course, puts the committee in a— 

Mr. Rorack. I would urge the Department of Defense to submit 
the official views of the Depar tment, including a careful analysis and 
statement. of the extent to which the Air Force recommendations are 
consistent with the Secretary’s report, within 1 week. 

Mr. Hortrrecp. Would that be possible ? 
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Secretary LeBouritiier. We will do the best we can, sir. We will 

t it over to you just as soon as we can. 

Mr. Howirrevp. Thank you. 

(The information refer red to was not received in time for printing.) 

Mr. Rozack. This hearing is largely for the purpose of examining 
the Secretary's report so we will turn to that report. 

On page 8 of the report, there is some discussion about the fact 
that MATS sometimes 1s misunderstood because it has many aircraft 
which do not perform airlift or air transport functions. 

Now, is it the recommendation in this report that these so-called 
nonairlift or technical services be detached from MATS 

Secretary LeBouritiier. We recommended that al be studied 
because of the pees that—it could actually affect effectiveness, of 
the commander of MATS 

Mr. Rosackx. Who is st udyi ing it? 

Secretary LeBouTiLiier. The Air Force. 

Mr. Ropack. You recommend that the Air Force study it? 

Secretary LeBouritirer. Yes. 

Mr. Rozack. Are you recommending to the Air Force that it study 
the separation of nontransport functions, on the one hand, and 
the acquisition of more transport functions now attached to the sepa- 
rate commands, on the other hand. 

Secretary LeBourimuier. | think those are two separate questions, 
if I understand you correctly. 

Mr. Rosack. Yes; they are. I asked if you had recommended that 
they study the separation of technical services from MATS, and I 
asked you also whether you recommended that they study the acquisi- 
tion of more transport functions. 

Secretary LeBourttirer. That is a continuing study, and there is a 
report made by the Air Force on that every year. 

Mr. Rosack. In the last report that we were advised of, the Air 
Force concluded that MATS ought not to have any more transport 
functions. 

Did this report to the President recommend otherwise ? 

Secretary LeBourimuier. No; I don’t believe it did. 

Mr. Rozack. What did it recommend, Mr. Kenney? 

Mr. Kenney. The report to the President was silent on that point. 

Mr. Rosack. Was there any conclusion as to whether it was desir- 
able to acquire more transport functions ? 

Secretary LeBourtirrer. I think it should be recognized that the 
President’s report was directed to MATS, itself, and that was a big 
enough job alone. So we did not in this particular study cover all the 
aspects of all the transports in the departments. 

Mr. Kenney. If I may, Mr. Roback 

Mr. Ropackx. There was an analysis of the single-manager function 
of MATS; was there not ? 

Secretary LeBourituirr. Yes. 

Mr. Rozacx. In such an analysis, one must analyze whether there 
ought to be more or less functions in the agency; isn’t that so? 

Secretary LeBourituier. Well, as I said, the Secretary of Defense 
asked the Air Force to look into the possibility of separating out the 
nonairlift functions. 
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Mr. Rosackx. What is the position of the Department of Defense a 
the present time with regard to the transfer of transport or airlift 
functions now adhering to separate Air Force commands? 

Secretary LeBouritumr. I don’t know that we have a firm one at 
this time. I know we are not actively pursuing this point to make 
MATS acquire those other airlift functions. 

Mr. Rosack. On page 9 of the report to the President—this report, 
by the way, that I refer to, is titled “The Role of Military Air Trans. 
port Service in Peace and War,” the report by the Secretary of De. 
fense to the President; is that correct ? 

Secretary LeBourtiurier. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. On page 9 there is a rather considerable discussion of 
the so-called hard-core requirements. 

Would you state for the understanding of the committee what “hard- 
core requirements” in airlift are? 

Secretary LeBourmurer. On page 2 of the report we have defined 
“hard core” as airlift requirements which must move in military air- 
craft, manned and operated by military crews because of special mili- 
tary considerations, security, or because of limiting physical charac. 
teristics such as size or dangerous properties. Included in this eate- 
gory are special military deployments involving nuclear retaliatory 
forces, the SAC post- -strike-recover y mission, tactical deployments, 
movements of missiles, special munitions, et cetera. 

Mr. Ropack. Was the identification of the hard-core requirements 
of MATS essential to the recommendations that were formulated jn 
regard to the role of MATS? 

Secretary LeBouttiiier. Yes; because, you see, what in effect: this 
study does is to, for the first time, separate—I should say define better 
the size of MATS and scope of its operations by defining its role, and 
hard-core requirements are the key to that. 

Mr. Rosacx. In its report 2 years ago, the committee emphasized or 
recommended that MATS should concentrate on outsize or special 

cargo traffic and technical missions, leaving to the civil air carriers 
the primary responsibility for the more conventional types of air 
transport. 

Now, are the hard-core requirements, in essence, a refinement of this 
concept that the committee recommended ? 

Secretary LeBoutmiier. Yes. What we came out with is not in- 
consistent with the recommendation of the committee at all. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, MATS would perform what many 
regard as the missions related to combat or to the requirement of the 
military, not to missions related to the conduct. of an airline service! 

Secretary LeBoutmiier. That is correct. 

Mr. Ropack. Isn’t that essentially the case ? 

Secretary LeBoutitumr. That is right. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, what is the relationship between performance of 
hard-core military functions on the part of MATS and the operation 
of a channel system operation? Are the two incompatible? 

Secretary LeBoutiiier. No; I wouldn’t say they are incompatible. 
I think you break it down this way: There are certain parts of traffic 
which would be called civil-eligible traffic, and that part of the essen- 
tial civil-military traffic which could be carried by commercial carriers 
provided they had the equipment to do the job. 
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Mr. Rosack. Is the logic of the situation that if the commercial air- 
craft were available, they could absorb—assuming they have the 
capacity—they could ‘absorb all the channel-type operations? Is that 
essentially your logic? 

Secretary LeBouritiir. I wouldn't say all the channel traffic, be- 
cause we also have the requirement to exercise that MATS’ capability 
which is determined by the hard core; they can’t fly around empty. 
Also, there is some channel traffic which falls into the hard-core 
category. 

Mr. Rosack. If I understand the analysis in this report, the hard 
core is determined by actual observation of sortie operations; and a 
sortie is an aircraft traveling on a particular task, to a particular 
point. ' 

Secretary LeBourtiiier. Yes; that would be a sortie. 

Mr. Rorack. An individual flight unrelated to any other flights? 

Secretary LeBourtiier. You can put numbers on aircraft and 
numbers of sorties, and so forth, as against the ton-miles of capability. 

Mr. Ropack. Does the report say that the way to understand MATS’ 
requirements is to really count and analyze the sorties? 

Secretary LeBouttiiimr. I don’t know ‘that it uses these words, but 
generally the objective is that the size of MATS would be determined 
by the hard core alone rather than by hard core plus civil-eligible. 

Mr. Ropack. As I recall, there is a statement in the 1 report to the 
effect that under the concept or under the computations of ton-miles 
or passenger-miles, or whatever the er iter ia are, you really can’t deter- 
mine what MATS’ requirements are: isn’t that the sense of the finding 
inthe report, Mr. Kenney ? 

Mr. Kenney. I think, in answer to that, I have to explain the hard- 
core requirement and the use of the term “sortie” and then the so-called 
civil-eligible requirements. 

First of all, the hard-core requirements can be pretty well expressed 
in terms of sorties, because you have definite plans laid out and you 
can fit aircraft to the people and to the tonnage that has to be moved. 

On this basis, you find the number of air frames that are nece ssary. 
Using ton-miles as a basis, you have the difficulty. The problem in 
many cases is with aircraft having increased produce tivity. The capa- 
bility may be all concentrated to certain points on the ‘line, whereas, 
your requirement may be to many points both on and off the line. In 
these cases you may not have full utilization of your aircraft, but you 
have to move the people and tonnage regar dless of the load factor in 
order to do the job—the military mission. 

Your support requirements are based on factors, generally, a given 
number of pounds of supplies per flying hour or a given number of 
pounds or tons based on manpower you have av: ailable. These re- 
quirements are not as definitive as your hard-core requirements; there- 
fore you can’t say that you need a plane on a certain day to move this 
particular civil-eligible or resupply requirement. You have to plan 
this on a multiple- ‘flight or schedule basis. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, with the sorties you can actually 
specify what. you need, whereas, in the case of ton- miles you would 
have to make some inferences about what you need; is that the sense 
of it? 

Mr. Kenney. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rogpack. You said, on page 9 of the report, in stating that hard- 
core requirements can be ‘calculated on a sortie basis rather ac curately, 
that this same accuracy is not possible under the present MATS con- 
cept expressed in terms of ton- and passenger-miles. 

If this is the case, how does MATS—how can MATS determine ac- 
curately its level of operations expressed in terms of daily utilization? 

Secretary LeBoutmtirer. MATS’ level of operations now are 5 
hours, and 7 think that you would have to, in this particular instance, 
determine what rate you are going to go to for wartime needs. You 
work back from that. point to arrive at the peacetime rate. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, is this daily flying-hour rate determined on the 
basis of concepts which are said here not to be accur ate; namely, pas- 
senger-miles and ton-miles ? 

Secretary LeBourttuutier. I believe it was set by an order of the 
Secretary of Defense— 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Kenney. The flying hours of MATS? The peacetime level 
was set by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

In terms of the accuracy, if I might state, the accuracy that we are 
speaking of insofar as the category of requirements is concerned is 
in terms of timing and the actual locations where the requirement 
exists. In terms of order of magnitude, you get a fair estimate from 
requirements based on factors on whic h to base overall programing, 
but if you try to plan this out as a military operation and implement 
such plan, these factored requirements are not that precise. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

Give me an example of a sortie, please. 

Mr. Kenney. A sortie would be if you had a number of troops at, 
say, Camp Campbell, Ky., with their equipment. You would load 
them in a particular airplane and you would move them to a specific 
destination point. That would be one sortie, the movement of that 
group. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You can plan all of this ahead of time over a year’s 
period ? 

Mr. Kenney. There are plans—this is derived from the military 
plans. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. So that you know. 

One of the people in my dist rict was an inspector who spent some 
time in Korea. He told me that most of the equipment in Korea did 
not have bearings; they had to be bought back from the Koreans, 
after they had been stolen I take it. 

Would you consider getting bearings to Korea as a sortie? 

Mr. Kenney. If a special mission were set up to move a particular— 
a box of hearings, for example, if this was something on which a 
priority was established requiring exclusive use of an airplane. That 
would be a sortie. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That isn’t the kind of thing you can plan for 
though, ahead of time? 

Mr. Kenney. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you, 

Mr. Rosack. I wanted to pursue, because it is a little bit confusing, 
the relationship between the hard-core requirements, daily utilization 
rate, and wartime requirements. 
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Now, it is said that a certain level of peacetime daily operations 
must be maintained by MATS so they can surge to a wartime rate; 
isn’t that the case ¢ 

Secretary LeBouttuuier. That is right. 

Mr. Rozack. If these requirements are to be made on a sortie basis 
in wartime, the best way to train for that would be to do so on a sortie 
basis in peacetime; is that the case # 

Secretary LeBouriiirer. Well, not necessarily, because you don’t, 
after all, go into operation with your war plans every time you want 
to practice. You have to utilize training hours efficiently, too. _ 

Mr. Kenney. It should not be inferred that all of the operations in 
wartime are on a sortie basis. There will certainly be considerable 
scheduled operation. The purpose of computing the sortie require- 
ments in the initial phases was to get a feeling—an estimate for the 
size of MATS. To know how many airframes were needed in the 
initial period to cover the critical requirement. 

Now, after that, after you implement your plans in the follow-on 
and even during the initial phase, you may have and probably will 
have, some scheduled type of operation. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, is it the case that the level of operations of 
MATS required to effect the wartime surge is such that it isn’t a 
matter of training, it isa matter of just keeping these planes operating ? 

Secretary LeBourtiiier. Well, that is training. Also there is the 
problem of maintenance and supply. 

Mr. Ropack. You are training for sorties. You can’t train for 
sorties in peacetime at the level indicated. It would be too expensive 
to just keep on training. You would have to have training, special 
exercises, for which the daily utilization would probably be less than 
an hour on an average during the year. If you conclude that you 
have to have 5 hours, which is the Air Force official position, I under- 
stand, you have got to find some way of keeping those airplanes 
employed. 

Secretary LeBouriturer. That is correct; they are not supposed to 
be flying around empty. 

Mr. Rosack. The best way to keep them employed is to run them in 
regular route operation ? 

Secretary LeBoutiiirer. There are other operations they can run 
besides regular channel traffic. 

Mr. Ropack. I understand. 

Isn’t that one of the largest demands on the airplane? 

Secretary LeBoutiiirer. It would be one, certainly. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Did the DOD study of MATS include an examina- 
tion of the daily peacetime utilization rate of MATS ? 

Secretary LeBouritiier. Not as such. In effect, what the Secre- 
tary of Defense did was to ask the Secretary of the Air Force to get 
into that subject in more detail in the implementing program. 

Mr. Hottrterp. Yes. 

Now, I ask you: Is there any DOD or Air Force study, to your 
knowledge, which justifies the 5-hour utilization rate? 

Secretary LeBourmaiier. There is no DOD study. The Air Force 
may come back in the official detailed answer that they are studying 
it or may provide justification to back up their position. 
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Mr. Hottrrecp. In fact, this is just an arbitrary setting of a num. 
ber of hours in relation to the policy of utilizing the 5 hours a d: ay? 

Secretary LeBoutttuier. As | understand, it was put inasa freeze, 
not to exceed. Now, the utilization rate has fallen below that. So jt 
is a ceiling. 

Mr. Horirrerp. You are going to be faced more and more, as we get 
into this missile age, with a . declining need for Air Force personnel i in 
military planes. All of these pilots and others that are qualified re- 
ceive flight pay. This is approximately 50 percent. additional to their 

regular pay. Of course, their economic interest—and I am not criti- 
cizing them for feeling this way about it—is to continue to fly planes 
so many hours a month in order to obtain this flight pay. 

Now, i is it not true that as these pilots and nav igators and other qual- 
ified crew members find themselves without berths in military air. 
craft, that they are going to gravitate toward the MATS operation be- 

cause this is the one big airlift operation, air operation that we have 
in the Department of Defense? ‘Therefore, you are going to continue 
to have pressure for the utilization of MA’ I'S to a greater and greater 
degree of use? Is that not one of the factors that you are faced with?! 

Secret tary LeBourmurmr. I think specifically the Air Force could 
answer it better than I can. 

Of course, we have to recognize if the MATS is going to perform 
its wartime mission, that the people it is going to count on have to be 
trained and ready and you can’t do that by sitting them ata desk. So 
there has to be a certain amount of this reserve strength, you might say, 
which can be pulled in immediately. 

Mr. Howtrre.p. I understand that. I am not talking about the re- 
quirement for personnel which is adequate to perform this type of a 
function. Apparently you have got that capacity now in MATS to 
perform that kind of a function. I am talking about some 75,000 
to 100,000 men that are manning combat planes which are an addi- 
tional force that have to be taken into consideration if they are to con- 
tinue to receive flight pay. 

Mr. Kenney. May I answer that? 

Secretary LeBoutimurer. All right. 

Mr. Kenney. Mr. Chairman, if I may in that regard ? 

First of all, I think that the Air Force could give you more definite 
information on this subject, but they are controlled by a ceiling, I am 
sure, and there is considerable interest in various elements of the Air 
Force to retain and to get additional personnel to staff the combat 
functions. I don’t think that the Air Force would let these additional 
people come into MATS, to begin with. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. You are telling me that there is not going to be a 
declining rate of personnel in manned-military planes / 

Mr. Kenney. | think there is going to be; yes, sir, I would agree 
with you. 

Mr. Houtrreitp. That is the point I am talking about. 

Mr. Kenney. But I don’t believe that because there is a declining 

‘ate that they will necessarily goto MATS. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Where will ‘they go if they want to keep their flight 
pay? 

Mr. Kenney. This I don’t know. The Air Force could answer this 
more specifically. 
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Mr. Houirietp. Yes, but it is a problem directly related to MATS 
because MATS is operated by the Air Force, and if MATS becomes an 
old pilots’ home 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t think that is the plan. 

Mr. Houtriecp. Then either you are going to have to ev 
MATS operation or you are going to increase the size of MATS 
its daily utilization rate in order to take care of these thousands of 
boys that are getting flight pay now that are gradually being washed 
out of a combat- type operation and placed on the ground to watch 
the missile leave. 

Secretary LeBourmiurmr. Mr. Chairman, as you know, this is a sub- 
ject, which is quite different from MATS 
' Mr. Hourrievp. I am relating it to MATS because I am concerned 
with the daily utilization rate. You might suddenly decide that you 
need 10 hours utilization rate in order to give all these boys an oppor- 
tunity to ride around and get their flight pay. I would rather just 
pay them their flight pay, you see, than to run a plane at $500 to $1,000 
an hour so three or four of them could qualify for their monthly 
fly pay. 

“Secretary LeBoutimuimr. I was going to say this is a different sub- 
ject, but the method of obtaining flight pay today can be done in much 
cheaper aircraft than MATS planes. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I hope so. 

You talk about training. Some of these crews on MATS have 
many thousands of hours “and more as commercial yilots, and they 
train every day just like the American Airlines pilots train flying 
from Los Angeles to Baltimore Airport every day. Some of them 
have 8, 10, 20 thousand hours of flying experience, and they are on 
regular runs just the same. In other w vords, it has become, in essence, 
a conventional operation, and it has far exceeded the training. This 
training idea is all right. I recognize you have got to have training. 
But I am wondering if operational time hasn’t become more important 
than training time. 

Secretary Le Boutituier. Well, I believe that when we get the size 
of MATS set by relating it to the hardcore mission, and when the 
commercial cargo people come into the field, that the Commander of 
MATS is not going to allow MATS to become an old airman’s home. 

Mr. Horirretp. If MATS were limited to hard-core, wartime re- 
quirements for planning purposes, what in your opinion would be the 
utilization rate ¢ 

Secretary LeBouriiiier. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Howtrreip. You don’t know whether it would be 5, 4, 3 or 2 
hours a day ¢ 

Secretary LeBourttiurer. No, sir. It applies to the wartime rate, 
and that is a classified subject. 

Mr. Rosack. Really it isn’t training requirements, it is surge re- 
quirements that are at issue here; isn’t that so? 

Secretary LeBouriiirer. No, it is supposed to be a combination of 
both. 

Mr. Rosack. Well, if you argue that to maintain an 8- or 12-hour 

rate during wartime you need at least half of that in peacetime, it 
doesn’t. make any difference what your training requirements are ? 


What is important is how much flying you have to do, isn’t that the 
case ¢ 
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Do you follow my argument ? 

Secretary LeBou TILLIER. I prefer that you ask the Air Force this 
question, because it is an operational one and not one of policy. 

Mr. Rozack. But you have the study here. How did it come about 
that the issue which 1s really crucial to MATS, namely, the utilization 
rate, is not studied in this report ? 

Secretary LeBouritirer. Because that wasn’t one of the subjec ts 
that we went into in detail. This is an operational matter, and it is 
not up to the Department of Defense or Office of the Secretary to de- 
termine what it takes to train an aviator. 

Mr. Rogsack. That is like studying an elephant and bypassing his 
trunk. 

Secretary LeBoutittimr. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Ropack. In other words, the flying-hour rate is crucial in deter- 
mining MATS’ role, because the airlift of people and things is deter- 
mined by your level of operations. That is A B C’s, that sim ple. 

Secretary LeBouriiurer. I think you must relate the differen e be- 
tween the ‘policy and operations. Our office det “hcg Pete report 
determines policy. It des not determine operations. I don’t believe 
there is anybody in our office that is qualified to say exactly what it 

takes to maintain the operating ability of a pilot. 

Mr. Ropsack. If there were a great suspicion that the 5-hour rate 
was not really necessary or practical, how would your office be able 
to assess policy unless you could det termine the v validity of the rate? 

Secretary LeBoutmumer. We did it on the basis of the size of 
MATS, itself, and the wartime airlift requirements and then requested 
the Secretary of the Air Force to look further into this—— 

Mr. Ropack. Do you have any doubt in your mind that the Air 
Force will come up with any other answer than that a 5-hour utiliza- 
tion rate is necessary ? 

Secretary LeBourituier. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you want to put a little bet on it? 

Secretary LeBourttiiier. On the side 

Mr. Rogacx. This is not a facetious question. This is really the 
crucial area. If you have to accept the Air Force position on the 
utilization rate, you don’t have anything to study. 

Secretary LeBouriruer. I don’t believe that is quite true, because 
we review the requirements and the operation. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. But you already said you set the requirements on 
the size of MATS. We have a MATS complement of so many hun- 
dred planes, and so in order to keep these planes rolling, we say we 
shall operate them 5 hours a day. 

Secretary LeBourimuer. I think we are charged also with looking 
into whether 5 hours is valid. In other words, we will review the 
recommendations and take a look at them, and if we felt they were 
padded, we would say so. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. This is what counsel is asking you. 

Has there been a study made to really determine that the 5 hours is 
justifiable time, or should it be 6 , possibly ? 

Secretary LeBovrruier. We will review the study when it is made 
by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Rosack. So at any rate, there are two issues. One is whether 
a given utilization rate is really necessary for a wartime surge. The 
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other question is, if a given rate is necessary, does it follow that that 


supplies the training requirement ? 
ow, do you observe the distinction in the second part of the 
remark ? 

Secretary LeBouritxier. I am not sure I understood the second 
part. ae 

Mr. Rozack. I went over it before. I will do it again. 

If you require 5 hours daily rate to surge to 10 in wartime, does it 
make any difference whether your training requirements, let us say, 
are 0.5 hour, just half an hour? It wouldn’t make any difference. 
You still would have to fly 5 hours ? 

Secretary LeBourtturmr. Yes. 

Mr. Rozack. Because you have to surge to—— 

Secretary LeBoutmuime. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Then all the argument that you have to have 5 hours 
utilization to train these people is a lot of nonsense. 

Secretary LeBouritiier. I don’t think that is the conclusion. It 
is a question of what you mean by training. If you mean exercising, 
which is the word that is used, that means people and equipment have 
to be flying in order to be able to go to a surge rate. 

Mr. Ropack. That is not training in the sense that people ordi- 
narily understand it. You use it in the sense of exercise; that is, 
you have to fly so much because you have to expand to a given factor, 
and so you have to maintain that rate? 

Secretary LeBoutmuirr. Ray, do you have anything to add to 
that 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

First of all, Mr. Roback, you stated a 10-hour surge rate. That 
would be derived from the requirement—the requirement that existed 
based on the war plan. You would arrive at this by considering the 
requirements, the number of aircraft available, the number of trips, 
ete. If you talk of training, as relating only to air crews, this 5-hour 
rate is probably a high rate—probably an excessive rate. But the 
5-hour daily rate of utilization is based on more than this. It is based 
on keeping a system, maintenance, supply, et cetera, going, in order 
to go to the higher wartime rate required. 

Mr. Ropack. I am just trying to bring out the distinction between 
that type of requirement and what is ordinarily called training. 
Many people don’t see why you need 5 hours of training; if you fly 
from one place to another, you won’t get any training, but you still 
might have to keep the aircraft in operation under the terms of this 
discussion. 

_ Mr. Kenney. Also, I think the present rate of utilization, and this 
is pointed out in the report, is necessary in order to do the job that 
was now necessary and because of the deficiency that existed in the 
cargo fleet of the commercial carriers, that it was necessary to maintain 
a peacetime rate in order to surge to the higher rate which is required 
if both the hard-core and civil-eligible requirements are to be met. 

_ It was also indicated in the report that as there was a net increase 
in commercial cargo capability, based on these plans—there could be 
adjustments in MATS operation. So I don’t believe that the 5 hours 
should be considered a fixed figure ad infinitum. 
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Mr. Ho.irrevp. But it might stay there for a long time unless the 
policy was adopted to ace elerate on an economic basis the civil capa- 
bility. 

Mr. Kenney. I think it is the policy. 

Mr. Ho.irterp. This is one of the things that Congress has beep 
concerned with. 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. You will note the action of the Appropriations 
Committee just this last week. They took a very strong position on 
the developing of an auxiliary capacity for airlift for emergency pur- 
poses in the civilian sector of our economy, which could complement 
and fill a need which you would have at that time. 

Mr. Kenney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Of course, the relationship to total need—that is the 
thing we are concerned with. As the total—as the capacity to fill that 
total need comes up, it has got to come up from either the “MATS side 
or from the civil side or from both, and it is the relationship of that 
increase in capability that Congress is concerned with. In the one 
instance Congress certainly approves of the MATS basic hard-core 
need. On the second point, we know that MATS cannot possibly 
maintain in peacetime a capability for the total lift that would be 
needed in the emergency. 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Therefore, it is sought and sought on an economi- 
cal basis to supplement that with C RAF which has other functions 
and the capital investment of which can be supplied by private in- 
dustry. And this is the basis of the CRAF program, as you well 
know. It seems that the Congress is more and more beginning to look 
at, this. One of the things that I noticed when I visited the Soviet 
Union a couple of years ago was that every truck and every plane 
seemed to have dual purpose. In other words, there would be com: 
plete mobilization of military capability in the event of war of all 
trucks; trucks that were carrying cabbages and bricks were the same 
kind that were carrying military supplies and equipment. 

Of course, in America, we are rich and we don’t have to go to that 
extreme, at this time, and probably shouldn’t go to that extreme, but 
there are areas where one part of the economy can supplement the 
other in time of emergency if the planning is directed along these lines. 
If it is not directed along those lines, then you find yourself with a 
deficiency, an overall deficienc y, unless you carry—unless you plan 
to carry the heavy burden of complete capability for the wartime need 
during peacetime. 

And this is the real basic thing that we are thinking about. 

Mr. Kenney. Well, I think, sir, that we are both thinking along 
the same lines. 

There is no desire or no intent to build up the entire capability in 
the military. This was one of the reasons for identifying the hard- 
core requirements, those that had to move in military airc1 raft. because 
of military considerations, and then the civil-eligible; these are es 
sential military requirements also but can move either in military or 
commercial aircraft, depending on their availability. 

As there is an additional cargo capability coming into the com 
mercial fleets, then adjustments can be made in the MATS operation. 
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Mr. HouirteLp. They can if the policy is adopted. 

Mr. Kenney. The policy is adopted. 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. The policy is adept that we are going to get more 
and bigger planes in MATS that will carry more cargo, than it is 
possible that with your new large-capacity planes, you will find out 
that you will have to increase their utilization maybe to 6 hours or 
by maintaining them at 5 you will double your capacity of lift and 
thereby you will squeeze off the rise of this other capability. 

Secretary LeBouruiier. I think you would find you would use less, 
you would have less planes in MATS if they increase the capacity. 
“ Mr. Horirtrevp. It is not a matter altogether of planes. Of course, 
you will have less planes; that is what is involved in the moderniza- 
tion of the MATS fleet. But if you operate these huge capacity 
planes that may carry two or three or four times as much as a plane 
carries now, if you operate them 5 hours a day, you will, in effect, 
carry the same amount of cargo as you are carrying now with a factor 
of three of obsolete-type planes. 

Secretary LeBourtmuuier. Well, I think that the Department of 
Defense report and the Presidential course of action are exactly in 
accord with your views. The direction has been changed by this 
policy. . 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Kenney, in your definition of hard core, you cite 
as an example or include in this category tactical deployments. 

Are you saying that all tactical deployments are hard core require- 
ments / 

Mr. Kenney. No. 

Secretary LeBouttiuier. No. 

Mr. Kenney. No; hard-core requirements are determined by the 
Jot Chiefs. Tactical deployments could be included but all are 
not necessarily in. 

Mr. Morean. But it is possible that some could fall in the civil- 
eligible category ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is correct. 

Mr. Morcan. You say that MATS operates at its present utiliza- 
tion rate of necessity because of a lack of cargo capability among the 
civil carriers and that as the civil carriers increase their cargo capa- 
bility, the MATS utilization rate will probably come down. 

Now, who controls the specifications of aircraft that qualify for 
CRAF? Is this not dictated by the Air Force, what they want, what 
they desire in CRAF ? 

Mr. Kenney. What they want, what they desire, I am sure they 
would state. The main consideration is to have an overocean capa- 
bility, ability to perform the mission. We are not rejecting aircraft. 

Mr. Morcan. The Air Force does have something to say about the 
type of aircraft in CRAF, do they not ? 

Mr. Kenney. Oh, yes; yes. 

Mr. Morcan. We notice that the CRAF has been decreasing in 
numbers of aircraft over the past few years, whereas, the total capa- 
bility may be remaining about the same. } 

Now, as CRAF modernizes their fleet, increases their capability, 
they will undoubtedly be asked by the Air Force to weed out the 
obsolete aircraft such as the C-54. This will in effect delay increas- 
ing the total capability of the CRAF fleet, will it not ? 
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Mr. Kenney. Well, this would delay the increase in the ¢ vapability 
of the CRAF fleet, but we didn’t state that as there were net increases 
in CRAF capability, we said in the commercial capability. 

Mr. Morean. But in arriving at the wartime requirement for 
MATS, you take into consideration the CRAF capability and not 
any other civil capability that is not in CRAF ? 

Mr. Kenney. I think all of the cargo aircraft in the civil inv entory 

‘“apable of overocean operations were in the CRAF, so we considered 
all of the cargo capability. 

Mr. Morean. What I am trying to point out, Mr. Kenney, is that 
this can be prolonged an indefinite period, the ph: ising down of 
MATS’ utilization rate, if it is tied to increasing CRAF capability, 
total capability, as long as the Air Force has something to say about 
the size and characteristics of CRAF. 

Mr. Kenney. This is always a possibility, but I think that you 
have—we have the guidance ‘from the President. I think that the 
Air Force will carry ‘out this program and the intent of it. We know 
that there is a period of time involved in implementing the recom- 
mendations. It couldn’t be done overnight. The commercial carriers 
couldn’t make the transition, to begin “with, overnight. The Seere- 
tary of Defense has established an objective date, a target date. We 
are working toward that. 

Mr. Ropacx, Target date for what in respect of CRAF? How 
does the target date bear on CRAF ? 

Mr. Kenney. W ell, we would hope that by the end of fiscal year 
1963 that there would be a sufficient e: igo capability i in the civil fleet 
to take over what have been identified as the civil- eligible require- 
ment. 

Mr. Rosackx. What would be the incentives for the cargo fleet, 
commercial cargo fleet, to develop that capability ? 

Secretary LeBouriiirer. We also recommended, as you recall, in 
the report, that the Air Force, MATS particularly, look into the 
method of procurement of air lift. 

Mr. Rozacx. That is stating the problem, not the finding of the 
solution. Now, do you have any recommendation as to what they 
ought to do? 

Secretary LeBoutmuirer. As you will recall, the Reed committee 
was set up by the Secretary of the Air Force to look into this problem, 
and we assumed that the report coming to us will talk to it and that 
a different method of procurement will be used in the future. 

Mr. Rosack. This committee recommended substantially that some 
system be worked out for giving preference to CRAF operators in 
procurement. 

Does the Department of Defense accept or stand on that position! 

Secretary LeBourmurer. Yes, the Department of Defense agrees 
that people in the CRAF program should be given preference. 

Mr. Ropacx. And as far as the details or actual wor king out is con- 
cerned, you have served notice on the Air Force that th: at is the re 
ponsibility they must discharge? 

Secretary LeBourmurmr. Yes, that has always been the responsibil- 
ity of the Air Force. 

Mr. Rosack. In this report you have, in effect, alerted the Air Force 
that they should work out a system of procurement that would give 
preference to CRAF? 
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Secretary LeBoutiiirer. We have told them to explore the feasi- 
bility of it, with the intent that it makes good sense to have the com- 
mercial traffic going to people in the program. 

Mr. Rosack. The report states that legislation may be required if 


you departed from ordinary advertised formal bidding procedures. 


Is that the position that you still maintain, that you would require 
special legislation to permit, say, negotiated bidding, to effect. the 
referential position of the CRAF operators ? 

Secretary LeBourituir. The report stated that legislation might 
be sort of necessary. Whether it is necessary or not is a question. It 
is our understanding that you do not need special legislation to pro- 
cure on a different basis than advertised bidding. 

Mr. Rosack. You do not need legislation ? 

Secretary LeBoutituier. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosack. In the report—are you changing somewhat the posi- 
tion that was in the report? 

Secretary LeBouritirer. No. In the report, in writing that, it is 
obviously silly to ask the Air Force to do something that is illegal. 
If a legal bar existed, legislation should be sought to overcome it, if 
such action was considered appropriate. 

Mr. Rozsackx. You didn’t pose the issue abstractly. You must have 
had some reason to think it was illegal. Let’s see, I think that is on 
page 15. 

Mr. Kenney. I think at that point you will notice we stated that 
two reasons had been suggested in this matter. We didn’t say that 
it might be illegal to give preference to any particular group or to 
get away from advertised competitive bidding. We said these two 
possibilities had been advanced. And in the course of action talking 
about seeking legislation, I think the thing we were most concerned 
with was the extending of the period for which a contract might be 
let. 

Mr. Rozack. You mean beyond the statutory period ? 

Mr. Kenney. Beyond a year, for example, if you wanted to be be- 
yond a year, if this was found desirable, you might need legislation 
to do it. 

Mr. Rosack. Did you consult with your general counsel when you 
made this report that legislation may be required for some system of 
procurement other than the one now used ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, the general counsel was contacted. 

Mr. Ropack. What was their advice? 

Secretary LeBourtiiirer. Well, there are several different ways. 
The way you pose the question means can they do anything other 
than legally advertising bidding? The answer is “Yes.” There is 
no question in our mind that you could do some negotiation and you 
could do some tariff rate procurement, and so forth. 

Mr. Rosack. In the opinion of the Department of Defense, what 
other legislation is required relative to the CRAF operation? If 
your recommendations are to be implemented, what other legisla- 
tion, if any, is required ? 

Secretary LeBouriiurer. As I understand it, the Air Force feels 
that they should have legislation to tighten up the ability to pull 
CRAF into being and something in regard to the crews being 
available. 
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Ray, do you have anything on that / 

Mr. Kenney. No. 

Mr. Rozack. You have no finding at the level of the Department 
of Defense on whether legislation 1s necessary to make the CRAF 
operation effective or more = ‘tive than it is? 

Secretary LeBourimuter. I don’t know about legislation. 

One of the difficulties with the CRAF program is that you have to 
either call all of it up or call none of it up. This is a difficulty. Tf 
may not be a legislative problem. It may be a contractual problem, 

Mr. Ropack. You took notice in your report that CRAF at the 
present time is largely a matter of cooperative dealing between the 
Air Force and the civil airline industry, did you not ? 

Secretary LeBourtiuier. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. So that raises at least an implication that it might or 
might not be effective. 

Let us suppose that the Air Force required a statutory obligation 
on the part of CRAF operators which they would not subscribe to: 
then the whole discussion about CRAF would be idle because, absent 
the legislation, no CRAF program. 

Secretary LeBouriturer. I think we tell them to seek legislation 
if they find it is necessary. 

Mr. Rosack. But you did not, in this report, make any determina- 
tion as to whether CRAF, aside from the procurement problem, ought 
to be supported by some kind of statutory rather than contractual 
arrangement ‘ 

Secretary LeBouritiimr. No; that was not done. 

Mr. Rosack. That hasn’t been done? 

Secretary LeBouriuier. No. 

Mr. Hoxirrevp. This relates to the discussion that we had as to 
the reliability of CRAF in an emergency. And, of course, the discus- 
sion was on the subject of the fact that the CRAF operators, the pilots 
and crews, were civilians, therefore were not subject to military disci- 
pline. Ways were sought to overcome that. through contractual obli- 
gations, and in some instances, I think, CRAF participants did obli- 
gate themselves contractually to perform in wartime emergency at the 
call of the militar f 

There is no use in going into the background, the history of the 
Berlin airlift and Korean airlift, when they did perform a military 
function at that time without contract, but it was thought that it 
might be well to solve this problem before the day of emergency, 
either by contract or by legislation. 

Now, you have made no determination, then, as to whether this 
partic ular problem of guaranteed cooperation, you might call it, in 
time of emergency by civilian operators and their personnel should 
be based on contractual arrangements or legislative fiat ? 

Secretary LeBoutimuter. As you know, Mr. Chairman, there has 
been a great deal of testimony this year on the willingness of pilots to 
fly in the d: anger areas, and all this sort of thing. And, as I under- 
stand it, one of the 1 responsiveness problems i is whether it should be 

48 hours or whether it takes 72 hours. So in that respect I believe 
the Air Force would be more qualified to answer their particular 
problem, possibly, than we would be. We support the program. We 
think it can be improved somewhat. And I believe there are 17 car 
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riers now signed up on CRAF, whereas, last year there were only two 
or three at the time of the hearing. 

Mr. Kenny. At the time, Mr. Chairman, that the report was made, 
we were not thinking in terms of legislation; we indicated that ad- 
justments 1n MATS could be made when the commercial service, in 
an emergency, was assured. And this is one of the matters that was 
referred to the Air Force in terms of an implementing program, but 
we were not considering legislation, per se. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Secretary, in the instructions from Secretary 
Sharp to the Reed Committee, one of the questions posed for them 
to seek a solution was, and I quote: 

Determine the number of hours of training exercises per aircraft required 
by MATS to assure readiness for emergencies involving the utilization per air- 
craft of 8 to 10 hours per day for a period of 30 days. 

When did this 8 to 10 hours a day utilization figure creep into the 
picture ‘ : 

Secretary LeBourmuter. I don’t know when it crept into it. As I 
recall the Reed report, the finding was that you need to fly about half 
the time that you needed to fly in wartime. 

Mr. Morean. There is a conclusion supporting the high limit of 10 
hours per day, if MATS is presently operating at a maximum of 5 
hours a day; is that right ? 

Secretary LeBoutiiyier. I would assume it depends on which came 
first, the wartime requirement or the hours you dy in peacetime. 

Mr. Morcan. This is the first time I have seen the requirement—or 
when I saw this report was the first time I had seen the requirement 
of 10 hours a day for MATS under any conditions. 

Secretary LeBoutrtiier. You should bear in mind that we were not 
a party to the Reed Committee. That was a special committee by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Morean. But if this is an inflated figure to justify MATS’ cur- 
rent operation, and if you adopt the principle that they should operate 
in peacetime at one-half the rate that they are expected to surge to 
over an extended period in time of emergency, then you have an in- 
flated and unrealistic utilization rate in peacetime ? 

Secretary LeBourittirer. Well, you have several inferences there 
which I don’t think that I can accept. 

One is, basically, the Air Force has somehow or other helped write 
the Reed Report. I don’t think this is proper. I think you would 
have to ask them. 

Mr. Morcan. I didn’t intend any such inference, Mr. Secretary. 
This is what you might call a hypothetical situation. 

Secretary LeBouriurrr. I would think you would have to ask the 
Air Force again because we were not in on the Reed committee report. 
_ Mr. Morean. In the DOD study of MATS, Mr. Kenney, did you 
include a study of the cost factors; should the utilization rate be 
lowered: what would it cost in addition, if any, to operate at a lower 
level and procure additional commercial airlift ? 

_Mr. Kenney. There was no detailed consideration given to the ques- 
tion. The question was asked as to the increased cost of procuring 
commercial airlift, assuming certain reductions in MATS. This was 
taken into account in looking at the commercial augmentation picture 
and the effect that modern commercial aircraft would have on the 
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overall cost. This was to indicate that there would be in the future 
some reduction in cost brought on by the virtue of modernization, 
But we didn’t get into any detailed cost. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. By using commercial carriers or by continuing to 
use MATS? Which do you mean; you would reduce the costs? 

Mr. Kenney. We looked at the added cost now of buying con- 
mercial augmentation lift at the present prices and with the present 
aircraft, and it appeared to us that with modernization of the com. 
mercial "fleets, the commercial rate would go down and thus the cost 
to us of any additional commercial augmentation would go down. 

It wasn’t a question of whether it was cheaper to use MATS or 
cheaper to use commercial. We were trying to point out the effect, 
financial impact on the Department of Defense of additional com- 
mercial augmentation ; whereas, it would cost us a certain amount with 
today’s aircraft, in the future the same amount of airlift could be 
yrovided at a lesser price because the modern aircraft coming in would 
be able to offer reduced unit rates. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. But would it move at a lesser price than us sing 
MATS or just a lesser price than it now is, using the commercial 
carriers ‘ 

Mr. Kenney. It would move at a greater price than using MATS. 
If we were to buy duplicate airlift, it - would cost us more. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to say to you that in my judgment, 
when you have figured out your requirements for MATS, and you 
then fly around an empty plane and transfer the cargo or the people 
over to a commercial carrier, to that extent you are actually, of course, 
subsidizing commercial carriers. 

Further than that, all this money is coming out of the taxpayers’ 
pocket. We are charging them twice, and I, for one, am greatly 
opposed to your duplicating those costs if you can keep from it. 

Mr. Kenney. We do not intend to duplicate those costs, if we can 
keep from it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Good. 

Mr. Kenney. We feel that any lift necessarily generated should 
be prudently used. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Good. 

Mr. Morean. Did you make a study of what the costs would be if 
you reduced the MATS peacetime operation from 5 to 2 hours per day 
and allocated that additional requirement to the commercial carriers 
at the average contract cost during fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Kenney. We didn’t make a study. We made some calcula- 
tions along that line. We asked for some cost figures at different 
times. 

Mr. Morean. What did your calculations show ? 

Mr. Kenney. It showed that there would be an additional cost. 

Mr. Morean. Additional cost ? 

Mr. Kenney. Additional cost if we transferred the amount of busi- 
ness represented by 1, 2, or 3 hours a day utilization of MATS, the 
equivalent ton-miles to commercial carriers, there would be an added 
cost to the Department of Defense. I don’t know what that cost was, 
offhand. 

Mr. Morean. Did your calculations include a cost of MATS opera- 
tion per ton-mile, fleet average cost ? 
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Mr. Kenney. No, ours did not. 

Mr. Morean. Have you seen any such figures? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

Mr. Morgan. What were those figures? 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Morcan. What was the figure given in the Industrial Fund 
Report for fiscal year 1959 which included military pay and deprecia- 
ion ? 

4 Kenney. I don’t know, Mr. Morgan. We can get that figure 
for you. 

Mr. Morean. Does 32.4 cents per ton-mile sound reasonable? 

Mr. Kenney. That could be reasonable, but there have been many 
different figures used, depending on the ground rules. 

Mr. Morcan. Do you know what the average cost per ton-mile 
was under the commercial contracts for fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Kenney. I think that it was somewhere around 23 cents. I 
am sure we can supply that for you. The figures vary. 

Mr. Morcan. Well, if this is an accurate figure, of 23 or 24 cents a 
ton-mile, and MATS actual cost, including military pay and deprecia- 
tion, is in excess of 30 cents, how do you conclude that it would cost 
more if you turn over additional business to the commercial carriers? 

Mr. Kenney. Because you would still have to fly MATS at a 
given number of hours. You could turn over the tonnage represented 
by, say 3 hours, but you would still have to fly MATS those 3 hours, 
or even if you set MATS on the ground and took the direct operating 
cost, fuel, oil and other things that you would have, you would still 
have the same number of aicraft; you would have the same number of 
people; you would have your same supply system that had to be main- 
tained; you would still be operating the aerial ports, so there would 
still be an added cost, I think, unless you could adjust the operation 
of MATS downward because of increases in commercial air cargo 
capability. 

Mr. Morcan. Does the Department of Defense have a position re- 
garding the increased use or the use of MATS capability in peacetime 
exercises with the Army ? 

This year we had Operation Big Slam/Puerto Pine. Does the De- 
partment of Defense support continued exercises of this type? 

Secretary LeBourtiiuier. Generally, yes. 

Of course, you have a fund limitation on this sort of thing, but as I 
recall the conclusions of that were that they should be continued in 
the future on a realistic basis. This was the first big one made like 
that. 

Mr. Morgan. What is in the budget for fiscal year 1961 for this type 
of exercise ? 

Secretary LeBoutimiter. I don’t know. I could supply that. I 
could find out and supply it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The amount of funds referred to is $11 


wT Val. 


Mr. Rosack. Does this type of operation imply that you need a 
substantially enlarged MATS capacity to service Army needs? Is 
this one of the conclusions of that exercise and is that a position of 
the Department ? 
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Secretary LeBourtiuer. I don’t know that the conclusion is that or 
that the Department has declared a position on it at this time. [j 
will come up in the requirements, assuming that more planes, mor 
airlift planes are going to be purchased, what type are going to be 
purchased. 

Mr. Rorack. To enlighten the committee on this point, the Army 
is, as everyone knows, “somewhat ager ieved by the airlift problem 
and the type of support it gets from MATS 

Now, the Army wants some kind of prealloc: ated capability, does 
it not? 

Secretary LeBouritirer. Well, it made some statements to that ef. 
fect some years ago, but I think that that pretty well has been washed 
out now as not being necessary. 

Mr. Rozack. It has been washed out ? 

Secretary LeBourtiutrr. I believe so. I believe the testimony of 
General Lemnitzer before the Rivers committee was that he and 
General White have gotten together on this subject, so the difficulty 
which appeared to exist no longer exists. 

Mr. Rosack. I raised the question in relation to the single-man- 
ager role of MATS and the common-pool operation. If you are 
going to assign or earmark or preallocate aircraft, obviously you just 
can’t put them around here and there; you have got to have them 
available. So do you see any conflict between the single- manager 
concept and the preallocation of aircraft ? 

Secretary LeBoutmuier. I don’t know why there should be any, 
The single- manager is to perform certain functions, and if there was 
to be pres alloc ation, he could also handle that. 

(See app. LV, p. 230, for Army comments on preallocation.) 

Mr. Rogzack. Well, in your report you dwelt upon the fact that 
during the Formosa crisis MATS was strapped for capacity and 
had to call upon other commands, and you made a finding or a con- 
clusion in your report that there ought to be better integration. 

What were you referring to! Were you referring to an enlarge- 
ment of the MATS function or were you referring to some kind of 
different command organization to control all the available air- 
lift ? 

Secretary LeBourtmuier. I would like to ask Ray to answer that. 

Mr. Kenney. At that point we stated, I believe, that consideration 
should be given to extending the control over the total airlift re 
source. 

Mr. Rosacx. By MATS, via MATS? 

Mr. Kenney. Not necessarily via MATS. It could be MATS. 

Mr. Rosack. If it were via MATS, that would mean that you 
would have possibly other transport airlift assigned to MATS—it 
goes back to the question I asked you earlier. In other words, what 
I am trying to find out is: Are you suggesting that the transport air- 
lift attached to various commands ought to be asigned to MATS? 

Secretary LeBourituier. No, we are not. 

Mr. Rogsack. You are talking about different kinds of controls now! 
You are talking about more central control over airlift, regardless of 
whether it is in MATS or elsewhere ? 

Mr. Kenney. I think the fact that it was necessary to bring ad- 
ditional planes into MATS in order to accomplish the task gave rise 
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to the ao to whether there should be greater consolidation or 
-ol of airlift. 
ae Rosack. At what level ought that control be exercised ¢ 

Secretary LeBourmuer. I would think that the Air Force would 
be more qualified to answer that than we are. 

Mr. Rosacx. Anyway, you put your finger on the problem, and we 
will have to follow up with them as to how it may be resolved. 

Secretary LeBoutiturrr. | think that would be better, 

Mr. Morgan. We have this situation at the present time: 

MATS has certain troop carrier aircraft, four-engine type, and the 
Tactical Air Command has also some four-engine troop carrier air- 
craft. Ts 

Do you think that this troop carrier function should be divided 
between MATS and TAC or should it be consolidated into one 
command? bes 

Secretary LeBouttiuirr. I don’t know that I have an opinion on 
that. Itseems that isan operational problem. There isa study going 
on on it. The Tactical Air Command has certain responsibilities, 
MATS others. Whether you can put them together or not, I just 
don’t know. 

Mr. Morean. We have this situation that will be facing us shortly. 
The House recently passed the appropriation bill for fiscal year 1961, 
which includes funds for the procurement of 50 additional C—130—K’s, 
which I understand will initially be strategic airlift aircraft but which 
will also have a tactical capability, and as MATS acquires the so-called 
SOR aircraft, these C-130-E aircraft will be turned over to the Tacti- 
cal Air Command. 

In the interim you are going to have both MATS and TAC oper- 
ating C-130-type aircraft. So, is this 

Secretary LeBouttturer. We have a lot of assumptions here. 

First of all, it is in the House appropriations bill. It has not been 
acted on by the Senate yet. So we don’t have the funds for expendi- 
ture. 

Secondly, I think that the phasing of this thing would again be— 
would be a question better directed to the Air Force as to their 
intent. 

Mr. Kenney. I would think there is one thing to be considered: 
Just because MATS and TAC have similar airplanes does not neces- 
sarily mean that their missions should be combined. The C—130 
extended range aircraft could be used in a strategic mission with 
MATS, and it could also be used in a tactical mission with the troop 
carrier. I don’t think this presents any great problem. 

Mr. Morcan. While we are on the C-130E’s, in view of the past 
experience with the Department of Defense and Bureau of the Budget 
on congressional add-on’s to appropriation bills, what assurance can 
you, as a representative of the Secretary of Defense’s office, give the 
committee that the add-on’s will be used for modernization of MATS 
as intended? 


_ Secretary LeBourtuuier. Well, basically, the answer to your ques- 
tion is “None.” 

Mr. Morcan. The House Appropriations Committee indicated a 
first priority for the procurement of the 50 C-130E aircraft, the bal- 
ance of the funds to be expended for C-135-type aircraft. It further 
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restricted the use of the C—135-type aircraft to the SAC deployment 
or poststrike recovery mission, as I understand it. 

Do you find any reason to disagree with this action ? 

Secretary LeBourmuiimr. Well, I am not sure that I understand 
exactly how that would work. As I understand, the 135’s could haul 
troops if necessary, so that while they are restricted in passenger 
operations, it doesn’t mean it can’t take troops, as such. 

Mr. Morean. But in the normal peacetime operation you would 
not find it too hard to live with, to restrict these C—135’s to the mission 
that would normally be performed by those aircraft which are pres- 
ently designated for SAC? 

Secretary LeBourimuer. Well, are you saying that the SAC planes 
will do MATS’ duties? 

Mr. Morcan. These aircraft will be in MATS, but they are being 
procured solely for the SAC mission, SAC support mission, the de- 
ployment of SAC and the poststrike recovery mission. 

At the present time, MATS says they have a certain number of 
aircraft that are specifically earmarked and stand ready at all times 
to respond to SAC requirements. 

Secretary LeBoutiurer. Right. 

Mr. Morcan. Would there be any objection on your part to having 
these C-135’s operate in the same manner in peacetime as these C-124’s 
or whatever type aircraft MATS currently has earmarked for this 
SAC mission ? 

Secretary LeBoutiirer. First of all, it is not my responsibility 
to make that decision. I can’t appropriately answer that question. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Secretary, the report that you have submitted 
to us on MATS in Peace and War contains the letter from the Presi- 
dent requesting the study, but I note it does not contain the letter of 
the Secretary of Defense transmitting the study to the President. 
Do you know of any reason why that cannot be furnished to the 
committee ? 

Secretary LeBoutimurer.I don’t know whether we had one, ac- 
tually. 

Do you know, Ray? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, there was. 

Secretary LeBouttuuier. Do we have it with us? 

Mr. Kenney. No. 

Secretary LeBoutitiier. We can submit it. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, December 11, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DeaR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am pleased to forward the attached report on the 
military role performed by the Military Air Transport Service (MATS) in 
peace and war as you requested. 

To better assure military readiness, I have concluded that MATS regularly 
scheduled, fixed route operations, while now necessary because of a lack of ade 
quate commercial air cargo capability, should be realined as soon as it can be 
accomplished on an orderly basis. MATS military airlift capability is cur- 
rently adequate to meet those critical military requirements which must of 
necessity move in military operated aircraft. However, it is qualitatively 
marginal and should be modernized. 


During recent months, several actions have been taken within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which have an important bearing on the overall airlift situ 
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ation as evidenced by the increasing amounts of defense traffic moving by com- 
mercial carriers. The duration of fixed contracts has been extended to cover 

nerally a period of a year. This was done to give more stability to carriers 
and a better basis for their planning. The size of MATS has been frozen to a 
Jevel no higher than its April 1959 capability and the flying hour objective has 
peen reduced from 6 to 5 hours per day in peacetime. Also, during this fiscal 
year, three squadrons of C-97-type aircraft are being eliminated from MATS. 
‘All of these actions should clearly indicate the intent of the DOD to minimize 
the effects of necessary military air transport operations on the growth and 
modernization of the commercial air industry. 

The report indicates that there is a much larger role for commercial car- 
riers in the overall military airlift support picture provided the cargo capability 
of these carriers is modernized and expanded. We are particularly concerned 
now because the cargo element of the air transport industry cannot provide the 
quantity and quality of airlift capability required to support military forces effec- 
tively in wartime. Modernization and expansion of commercial cargo capability 
are militarily desirable. They are also important to other national interests. 

The Department of Defense believes that it should assist to the fullest extent 
appropriate in encouraging this modernization and expansion. However, pro- 
grams in this regard must be on a sound economic basis. Department of 
Defense traffic can serve as a stimulus but it should not be the principal support 
of the air cargo industry. It should be borne in mind that in planning for new 
eargo aircraft, the air transport industry should take into full account the 
general indications pointing to a decrease in military overseas airlift require- 
ments over the span of the next few years during which any new cargo aircraft 
would be delivered. It is evident that an economically dangerous overequip- 
ment situation could result from uninformed planning on the part of the carriers. 

I believe that optimum benefits from the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the report can be achieved only if the Federal Aviation Agency, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Departments of Defense and Commerce, as 
well as the air transport industry itself, join in and support programs which 
serve overall national interests. I would, therefore, urge cooperation in devel- 
oping a modern expanded cargo airlift capability as being in the national interest. 

With great respect, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
THOMAS S. GATEs. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, December 11, 1959. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Air Force. 
Subject: Report on the military role of MATS. 


I have reviewed the attached report on the military role of the Military Air 
Transport Service (MATS) prepared by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) at my direction in response to a request by the President. 
I concur with the conclusions and recommendations thereof. The report is being 
transmitted to the President along with advice that immediate steps will be 
taken to implement its recommendations. 

I believe that the report sets forth the present airlift situation in its proper 
perspective. Implementation of the recommendations made therein is, I believe, 
in the national interest. 

Accordingly, it is desired that immediate steps be taken to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the report and that full implementation be accomplished at the 
earliest practicable date, consistent with other vital military programs of 
equal or greater urgency. In this regard, it is suggested that we establish as a 
target date for full implementation, including the initiation of a modernization 
program for MATS, the end of fiscal year 1963. 

It is hoped that the specifications for military transport aircraft will be 
sufficiently flexible to permit optimum compatibility with those dictated by 
commercial requirements in order to achieve any economies which may result 
from the procurement of the minimum types of aircraft. 

The overall report on the military role of MATS in peace and war should be 
used as a guide within the Air Force for operating and equipping MATS, for 
the organization of overall military airlift capability, and for the exploration 
and formulation where appropriate of new policies for the procurement of 
commercial augmentation airlift. Necessary legislation to accomplish the 
desired objectives should be sought at once if required. 
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In financial considerations relating to the formulation of these revised policies, 
it is necessary that all costs associated with the operation of the airlift portion 
of MATS and the movement of traffic by air be considered, and not merely thoge 
reflected in the airlift service industrial fund. 

It is requested that you submit by March 1, 1960, for my approval your program 
for adjusting the operation of MATS along the lines called for in the report, ag 
well as your proposal for revision of commercial augmentation airlift procure 
ment policies and practices. In the interim the daily rate of utilization of MATs 
aircraft should be further reexamined with the objective of reducing it to the 
absolute minimum required to meet emergency airlift commitments. 

THOMAS §. Gates, 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, December 11, 1959. 
Memorandum for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Subject: Airlift requirements and capabilities. 

This office has recently completed and submitted to the President a report on 
the military role of the Military Air Transport Service in peace and war. 

I have concluded that the level of airlift capability maintained within MATS 
should, as an objective, be the minimum required to accommodate the Depart- 
ment of Defense hard core airlift requirements, and that the peacetime operations 
of MATS should be geared primarily to hard core mission support rather than 
regularly scheduled channel operations. 

Attainment of this objective is obviously dependent on the extent to which 
civil air cargo capability is modernized and expanded as well as the willingness 
of air carriers to provide reliable and uninterrupted support at fair and reason- 
able rates. 

Because of the importance of hard core capability requirements to determina- 
tions regarding the size of MATS and the scope and nature of its operations, it ig 
requested that the Joint Chiefs of Staff give this subject their continuing atten- 
tion and assure that these requirements, both general and limited wars, are 
calculated on a basis which properly reflects national policies and objectives. 

THOMAS S. Gates. 

Mr. Morcan. In previous testimony before other committees, 
MATS has given me the impression that their primary concern over 
the reduction in their peacetime utilization rate is that they will be 
cut back in their personnel strength. 

Do you think this isa realistic fear? 

Secretary LeBoutiturer. I think this is an Air Force question. It 
isn’t appropriate or me to comment on how MATS is going to operate. 

Mr. Morcan. Well, from the Department of Defense level, do you 
think the Department of Defense would support MATS’ operation, 
as far as personnel are concerned, at the current level of strength! 

Secretary LeBoutitimr. We have laid out the guidelines of what 
we expect the Secretary of the Air Force to do in regard to the opera- 
tionof MATS. And it is up to him to follow them on the assumption 
that this is what the oe of Defense wants. As to the nun- 
bers of people, and so forth, I don’t think that we could answer that. 

Mr. Morean. The Air Force program for fiscal year 1961 includes 
procurement of commercial airlift totaling approximately 55 percent 
of the passenger requirements and 10 percent of the total cargo re 
quirements. 

During fiscal year 1960 MATS allegedly procured almost 20 per- 
cent of the total ‘argo requirement from civil carriers and approxl- 
mately 50 percent of the passenger requirements. 

Can you explain how this 50-percent reduction in cargo procure 
ment planned for fiscal year 1961 will aid the modernization of the 
civil cargo fleet ? 
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Secretary LeBouritirer. Have you any figures on that, Ray? 

Mr. Kenney. No, I don’t; but I don’t believe that there was 20 
percent of the cargo that went by commercial carriers, and I am not 
sure what the Air Force program is, Mr. Morgan. a 

Mr. Morcan. Well, if this is a valid statement, say it is 17 to 20 
percent, is it reasonable to believe that a reduction of cargo pro- 
curement from the commercial carriers will aid the modernization; 
and if so, how will it assist them ? 

Mr. Kenney. On the face of it, it is hard to see how it would. 

Mr. Morean. The Air Force plans for implementing the DOD re- 

ort gives preference to jet aircraft for the movement of passengers. 
Will this exclude the movement of passengers in convertible-type 
aircraft, such as the 1049-H or DC-7F ? 

Mr. Kenney. I wouldn't think that it necessarily would. I think 
the term used was preference, that wouldn’t make it binding. I don’t 
know the exact details of how the Air Force would intend to imple- 
ment the program. 

Mr. Morcan. Would you recommend that preference be given to 
convertible-type aircraft? Or that they enjoy an equal position? 

Mr. Kenney. With what? 

Mr. Morean. With the turbine aircraft currently in existence. 

Secretary LeBouritiier. Are you talking about troops or depend- 
ents or what kind of passengers / 

Mr. Morean. I am talking about all passengers. 

Mr. Houirrevp. A convertible plane which will carry either passen- 
gers or cargo. It might carry passengers out, for instance, and cargo 
back, or vice versa. 

Mr. Morcan. MATS currently contracts for passenger lift in an 
aircraft that may be a convertible aircraft and there is no restriction 
against it and there is no preference given one way or the other. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would think that the action should be taken that 
would result in the greatest increase in the cargo capacity, a net in- 
crease in the cargo capacity. You would have to get into details of 
the program and look at the availability of cargo aircraft. 

Mr. Houirteip. There is an imbalance of cargo, let us say, going out 
and coming back, because naturally we take the cargo out for the use 
of the forces at the stations. 

Now, if a convertible plane carries light seats underneath, in its 
freight compartment, they can be set up in the plane to bring back 
passengers, for instance, and this is what is happening at the pres- 
ent time; you get the advantage of a cheaper rate going out and a 
cheaper rate coming back on the round trip, whereas, if a plane only 
could carry passengers one way and come back empty, or cargo one 
way and come back empty, in either case you would have a different 
economic situation as concerns the operation of the plane and ad- 
vantage to the Government on rates. 

Mr. Kenney. Well, if the use of these convertible aircraft would 
help in the expansion and the modernization of cargo, I would cer- 
tainly be in favor of it. 

Mr. Rogack, Can I understand in this context what the problem is? 
Is the problem that if you gave preference to CRAF operators in 
procurement, and you separated the cargo and the passenger require- 
ments and aircraft, that you would be faced on the passenger side 
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with giving preference to just one or two or maybe three or four oper- 
ators? Is that part of the problem ? 

Secretary LeBourtturer. Well, the basic problem is that we don 
have enough civil cargo aircraft. Everything comes from that. 

Mr. Rosack. We were discussing preference, and you stated it was 
a DOD policy or a position that preference should be given to CRAF 
operators. 

I now ask you, if this would obtain in the passenger field, would you 
not be faced with a situation where you would give the preference to 
just one or two or three or four operators at the most, because in the 
passenger side your CRAF requirements are or will be fulfilled in the 
near future by not more than two operators, if I recall earlier 
testimony ? 

Secretary LeBoutiurr. I am not sure how that would work out, 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t think this would necessarily be a problem, 
If you would limit your passengers to a couple of carriers, yes; and 
these were the only ones that would be moving your passengers, you 
would certainly have a problem. , 

Mr. Rorzack. But your concept of the preferential position of the 
CRAF operator would be guided by how to maximize these require- 
ments which the military particularly needs, namely, in the cargo 
field ? . 

Secretary LeBourtiumr. Well, we want a responsibe CRAF, and 
we believe that the way to do it is to, if possible, channel the available 
commercial traffic to them, and it makes sense. 

Mr. Rosackx. What is the status of the recommendations for com- 
mon carriage rates? There was some recommendation in the report 
about studying this area. 

What is the situation there ? 

Secretary LeBoutiturer. Do you know? 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t know the present status. I assume this would 
be something covered in the Air Force implementing program. 

Our view has been that there has to be a combination of methods of 
procurement in buying lift. What the exact mix is, I don’t know at 
this time. 

Mr. Rosack. Is there a position in the Department of Defense with 
respect to whether the CAB has jurisdiction over rates on military- 
financed traffic ? 

Mr. Kenney. They don’t have control over international rates, 

Secretary LeBoutriimr. No; that is right. But the Air Force 
could buy under military rates. 

Mr. Ropacx. Has there been any change in the Department. position 
last expressed to this committee in the hearings, I believe of last year, 
about the role or responsibilities or jurisdiction of the CAB? There 
has been no change? 

Secretary LeBoutimiirer. Do you know? 

Mr. Kenney. No; there has been no change. 

Mr. Morean. In the presidentially approved courses of action, rec- 
ommendation No. 4 was that as commercial carriers make available 
modern, economical, long-range cargo aircraft, and as further orien- 
tation of MATS to the hard-core function is effected, increased use 
should be made of the services of such commercial carriers. 

Was there a supplemental memo on this item, Mr. Kenney, that 
identified modern aircraft ? 
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Mr. Kenney. There wasn’t a supplemental memo that specifically 
identified modern aircraft, but in terms of what is modern, present 
aircraft in the fleet, DC-7F’s and 1049’s are considered modern at the 

resent time. 

Mr. Morean. And would qualify under this paragraph ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is correct. 

Secretary LeBouriture. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Does this present you with a kind of a contradiction 
m your procedures in view of the fact that your small business set- 
aside is in the main utilized by airplanes that are not qualified in 
CRAF? For instance, C—54’s and some of the small planes? More 
obsolete planes ? 

Mr. Kenney. Well, I am not aware that C—54’s are being used very 
extensively, and I am not sure that any are being used in the MATS 
augmentat ion. 

Secretary LeBoutmiier. You mean overseas ? 

Mr. Kenney. In the MATS augmentation lift; yes. But 

Mr. Morcan. Does this exclude the DC—6? 

Mr. Kenney. No. 

Mr. Morgan. This language? 

Mr. Kenney. No. 

Secretary LeBouritirer. The basic philosophy here is tw try to 
get the most modern things available. You obviously can’t ask them 
to supply equipment that doesn’t exist. It is a continual upgrading. 
If you don’t upgrade it, pretty soon we won’t have anything to go 
anywhere when we want to go there. 

Mr. Hoririecp. And by the same token, if a large amount of your 
cargo is allocated to obsolete planes, you are destroying your principle 
of the CRAF—the Civil Reserve Air Fleet and its upgrading. 

Secretary LeBouriturer. Certainly; and you are also preventing 
people getting new equipment. It is the old business in the con- 
struction field of burning iron; we don’t want it. 

Mr. Morgan. What this recommendation is doing, then, is giving 
the preference—at the present time—to the DC—7F and the 1049-H, 
and as more modern aircraft come in, they will receive certain prefer- 
ence. 

Secretary LeBouttiirer. That is the intent. 

Mr. Kenney. Well, I think there is one other thing. These air- 
craft, the DC-7F’s, for example, when they are converted to cargo 
configuration, this gives you an increase in cargo capability. As this 
comes about, then adjustments in MATS will be possible. And as 
newer aircraft come in, there can be further adjustment. They can 
take larger items of equipment; they will have increased capacity. 

Mr. Morean. Were you primarily concerned with the overfly capa- 
bility of the cargo aircraft 

Mr. Kenney. Are we? 

Mr. Morean. Yes. 

Mr. Kenney. This is one important consideration, very definitely. 

Mr. Morcan. The DC-7F and the 1049H both have an overfly 
5, ag ed in the Atlantic with sizable payload ; do they not ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

The purpose here, though, was to make adjustments in MATS as we 
could because of the additional capability that was coming into the 
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commercial fleets and not to wait until newly developed aircraft came 
on the scene. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. I think that isa practical interim approach. 

Mr. Morgan. One of the recommendations was that consideration 
be given to equipping certain Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard units with transport aircraft that might be available from 
MATS’ excesses as augmentation forces for MATS in time of 
emergency. In time of emergency here, are you distinguishing gen- 
eral war from something less than general war, or is this ‘all inclusive? 

Mr. Kenney. No; it is all inclusive. 

Secretary LeBouritutrer. All inclusive. 

Mr. Morgan. Is this consistent with the previous position of the 
Air Force in recommending the removal of the commercial counter- 
part of the C-97 from the CRAF program? The Boeing 377 has been 
out of the CRAF program now for about 2 years, I believe. This was 
removed because it didn’t have the operational characteristics that 
were desired of CRAF aircraft. 

Mr. Kenney. That wasn’t used in the cargo role, was it ? 

Mr. Morean. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kenney. These are being used primarily in the cargo role. [| 
think there was some difference. I think it is not inconsistent. 

Mr. Ropnack. Are your Reserves and the Guard to perform hard- 
core functions, or are they to take over some of the functions which 
would be other than hard core? 

Secretary LeBoutituter. Well, it could be both. Of course—he- 
cause when you think of hard core, you think of those right on an 
alert, ready to go. That is part of it. They would carry hard core. 
This is based on the augmentation aspect. 

Be Ropack. Augment: ation of MATS, and to the extent that MATS 

a hard-core performer, it would be in augmentation of that role? 

"ent ary LeBouttiirer. Yes. 

Mr. Rorackx. Conceivably, MATS could gravitate toward the hard 
core and let the other type, civil-eligible functions, so to speak, be 
performed by the Guard and Reserves ? 

Secretary LeBoutiiiter. I don’t know the flying rates of the Guard 
and Reserves, but I don’t think it is anywhere near the requirement 
that is required = MATS 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t think, with the aircraft that they will have, 
we would be very interested in seeing that they take over as the 
primary mover of civil-eligible-type requirement. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. You are going to be faced with getting rid of a lot 
of propeller- -type airplanes, aren’t you, as these others come in? 

Secretary LeBouriiuieer. Yes. 

Mr. Hoxtrreip. Now, the point is, are these propeller-type planes 
going into industry or are they going to be sold abroad; are you going 
to turn a lot of them over to the; Nation: ul Guard and then, in justifica- 
tion of training the National Guard, put them to carrying cargo, too! 

Secretary LeBovrier. I don’t believe there are any plans to 
use the National Guard or the Air Reserve in carrying cargo as we 
think of it in this context at all. 

Mr. Morcan. Has the Department of Defense made any study on 
the placing of CRAF personnel in a special Reserve status? 
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Secretary LeBouriuurer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Kenney, do you know of any? 

Mr. Kenney. There have been discussions of it. I don’t know of 
any study. ye 

Mr. Morean. Is this a possible solution to the participation of 
CRAF, or the partial activation of CRAF in emergencies less than 
general war | 

Secretary LeBourtiimr. No. One of the problems in less than 
general war, if you are assuming calling up part of it, is the competi- 
tive aspects of the carriers in the CRAF program. 

Mr. Morean. What has been the position of industry toward the 
partial mobilization of CRAF? Have they been opposed to this, or 
are they in favor of it and willing to comply under certain arrange- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. I think there are mixed reactions. 

Mr. Morgan. What is their primary concern? Is it unequal allo- 
cation of aircraft ? 

Mr. Kenney. I would imagine so, yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Unequal conscription of aircraft is really what they 
are thinking of. 

Secretary LeBoutitirer. That would certainly be a concern of real 
magnituc le. 

Mr. Horsrrer. In other words, if companies A, B, C, and D were 
subject to this, and you called in all of company A’s planes, it would 
thereby have to stop all of its ¢ ‘ivilian business at the behest of the 
military. But if you did have those companies in CRAF and you 
called in a percentage of each company’s planes for an emergency 
operation—and I am assuming now semiemergency, not an all-out 
war, because in an all-out war ‘Ty think you would pull them all, — 
in anything less than a real emergency, drastic emergency—why, 
pere entage conscription, you might say, or requisition of their services 
would undoubtedly be worked out by the Air Force, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary LeBouriiurer. That could be a logical solution to it. 

Mr. Rozack. Do these contracts that you have mentioned in your 
supplemental statement, 17 contracts for emergency airlift, that have 
been signed by CRAF carriers, do they include this type of limited 
war emergency ? 

Secretary LeBouttiuter. I don’t know. I don’t know the wording. 

Mr. Rozacx. Mr. Kenney, do you know whether these contracts 
cover this problem of who and how much will be drafted ? 

Mr. Kenney. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Rosacx. Is it your understanding that these contracts have 
been geared to the all-out war situation ? 

Mr. Kenney. No, I think there is provision made for less than all- 
out war 

Mr. Ropack. Then if these contracts reflect that situation, to the 
extent that 17 are signed up, you don’t have that problem ? 

Secretary LeBouriti1er. But I don’t think these contracts look to 
the problem of calling up one over the other. That problem is still 
unresolved. 


Mr. Rorack. Well, we will inquire further from the Air Force on 
the matter. 
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Mr. Morcan. Does the Department of Defense have a preference ag 
to term of contracts awarded by MATS for commercial augmenta- 
tion ? 

Secretary LeBourrmitmr. We made recommendation in the report 
that the longer the time, the more possible that the contractor might 
be able to finance newer equipment. 

Mr. Morcan. What did you have in mind? 

Secretary LeBourmumr. Beyond 1 year. 

Mr. Morean. Longer than a 1-year contract ? 

Secretary LeBoutiuurier. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. Would you recommend a 3-year or a 5-year contract 
or what would be the upper limit ? 

Secretary LeBourimurer. I don’t know that we had in mind an 
upper limit. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Secretary, much has been said by the Air Force 
about the fact that they awarded $231 million, I believe it is, to the 
commercial carriers for air transportation service during the last fiscal 
year. 

Can you give us figures as to what was the total cost under the in- 
dustrial fund for operating MATS? 

Mr. Kenney. I can provide those. 

It is $274,340,000. This was fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Morean. And of that amount, what was the amount spent by 
MATS for commercial lift ? 

Mr. Kenney. $70,350,000. 

Mr. Morcan. And the cost of other air transportation service, in- 
cluding LOGAIR, QUICKTRANS, and CAM’s? 

Mr. Kenney. $161,240,000. 

Mr. Morcan. What was the industrial fund cost of the Military 
Sea Transportation Service? 

Mr. Kenney. $414 million. 

Mr. Morcan. And how much of that was for procurement of com- 
mercial lift? 

Mr. Kenney. $242 million. 

Mr. Morean. Do you have statistics on the expenditures by the De- 
partment of Defense for transportation by other modes during fiscal 
year 1959? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, I have some figures here for 1959. 

We spent $240 million for the highway transportation, $177 mil- 
lion for railroad transportation, $5 million for inland waterways. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. In our Recommendation No. 5, we said that— 
The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) should be expanded and more closely 
integrated with military airlift missions. It is especially important that the 
Air Force encourage the civil air carriers to procure more modern cargo aircraft 
for the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, by allocating to these civil carriers a large 
share of the cargo traffic of the Military Air Transport Service. Such action 
would more adequately provide the incentive necessary to overcome the dan- 


gerous risk inherent in the deficit that now exists in meeting overall wartime 
requirements for cargo airlift. 


And your answer to that was this: 


CRAF carriers continue to receive the bulk of the MATS commercial aug- 
mentation dollar. For the first three quarters of 1960, 86 percent of the com- 
mercial augmentation lift went to CRAF participants. 
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Now, I seek to define CRAF participants and the allocation which 
was made to achieve the objective of improving modern aircraft in 
CRAF participants. 

What do you mean by CRAF participants? 

Mr. Kenney. Those carriers who are members of CRAF, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Regardless of whether they used planes which met 
the CRAF configuration or not ? 

Mr. Kenney. This is correct. But I believe all of them probably 
did use those planes. But this is by virtue of the fact that they were 
in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet program. 

Mr. Houirievp. This is true. But is it not true that a company, 
let us say, having one plane, is considered as a participant in CRAF; 
that that particular company could bid on a cargo contract that would 
take five planes, and then that. particular company could go out and 
lease four additional cargo planes that did not conform to CRAF, 
CRAF-plane requirements ? 

Mr. Kenney. The Air Force can answer this in further detail, but 
I believe that all of the cargo aircraft that are being used would con- 
form to the CRAF requirements because there is the shortage, and 
we have all of them, except some of the DC—4’s, in the program. 

Mr. Hottrreip. And if this cargo was carried by CRAF partici- 
pants in nonconfigured planes, that is, planes that had not been im- 
proved to qualify under the CRAF standards, then this figure of 86 
percent would not be applicable to the overall objective of improving 
the Civil Reserve Air Fleet ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. That is correct? 

Mr. Kenney. This was to indicate percentage participation by 
CRAF versus non-CRAF operators. 

Mr. Horirrecp. You say we would have to find out from the Air 
Force on that point ? 

Mr. Kenney. They could give you the details on that, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Then if we did find out that the hypothetical case 
that I stated was a real case, then this figure would not be pertinent to 
the inquiry, would it ? 

Mr. Kenney. That is correct, sir, except in terms of the partici- 
pants, themselves. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, we are advised that at least one cur- 
rent contractor with MATS who is not in the CRAF program is using 
approximately six aircraft that are foreign aircraft leased to the U.S. 
carrier. This is what concerns us about the use of non-CRAF air- 
craft, even though the MATS contractor might be a member of CRAF. 
But in this case the contractor is not a participant of CRAF. 

Mr. Kenney. Well, there are some that are not participants, but in 
revising procurement, we were seeking a strengthening of commercial 
air service support. This was one of our objectives. It is something 
that the Air Force is looking into. I think what you are talking 
about happened prior to that time. 

Mr. Morean. I understood it was a current contract. 

Mr. Kenney. But prior to the release of the report and policy. 

Mr. Rosack. The report to the President mentioned, on page 9, 
that it would be unrealistic to plan to meet hard-core requirements on 
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the basis of fitting them into regularly scheduled airline operations, 
Will you el: aborate on that point, Mr. Kenney ? 

Mr. Kenney. For example, in a general war situation, when you 
have to implement plans and some “unit deployments to make, you 
want to have the aircraft and the crews available to move those peo- 
ple. You don’t want to count on them making many trips back and 
forth in order to pick up certain parts of the critic al requirement, 

we Rosackx. We had observed in our report in June, I believe it 
was, of 1958, that in some respects MATS regarded theae special 
oak wartime-type exercises as a kind of nuisance, interrupting its 
scheduled operations. Is that the sense of the statement that you 
have made? 

Mr. Kenney. No, this wasn’t with regard to how the Air Force 
felt about these operations. 

Mr. Ropsack. I mean not in terms of the attitude, but in terms of 
the point that if, on the one hand, you argue that you need this type 
of operation for training, but on the other hand, you say that it in- 
terrupts MATS wartime type of operations, somebody is in error 
here. 

Secretary LeBourtturer. I think it is possible that there is a view 
that the MATS planes, being generally around the world, you can 
bring them into action very quic kly. 

The Air Force had a case in the Lebanon situation. If they are 
all based in the States, sitting idle, it takes longer to get them over 
there. On the other hand, in a general war situation, where you move 
into a sortie operation; you can't have them dispersed worldwide. 

So the problem has to be one of balance. 

Mr. Rosack. The report also states, at page 9, that it would be 
obviously wasteful to the national economy if the milit: ary were to 
develop wholly within the military their airlift requirements. 

Is that the first time that that statement has ever been made in a 
DOD report ? 

Secretary LeBouriuurer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rozack. Do you know, Mr. Kenney? Have you ever seen that 
statement before ? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, I have seen the statement before. I think the 
Air Coordinating Committee made a similar statement. 

Mr. Rozack. No, I am talking about a Department of Defense—a 
Pentagon statement. 

Mr. Kenney. I am sure the statement has been made many times 
before. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, this report to the President, how long was it 
in the making ? 

Secretary LeBourmuimnr. I think about a year and half. 

Is that right ? 

Mr. Kenney. We got the request in July of 1958. 

Secretary LeBoutititer. The request came 

Mr. Kenney. From the President in July of 1958. The report was 
released February 9, 1959. 

Mr. Rogzack. Do you 

Mr, Kenney. 1960. Excuse me. 
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Mr. Ropack. Do you understand that the request from the Presi- 
dent was in an attempt to be responsive to the recommendations in the 
committee’s report ¢ 

Secretary LeBouritiier. I don’t know. It may have been concur- 
rent. It could very conceivably have been. There is a parallel interest 
there, certainly. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you consider that the report is reasonably respon- 
sive to the c ommittee’s recommendations ? 

Secretary LeBoutitirer. Yes;I do. In other words, I see that there 
is no basic conflict between the general recommendations of the com- 
mittee and what came out of the report. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you consider that the report is a significant docu- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary LeBoutttuier. Very much so, 

Mr. Rosack. A significant change in policy ? 

Secretary LeBouritiier. Well, of course, ‘the Air Force was chang- 
ing its policy y gradually, but this certainly is a significant guideline. 

Mr. Rosack. A spur as well as a guide, do you suppose ? 

Secretary LeBourttirer. You mean prior to the report ? 

Mr. Rozacx. No; I say: Would you suppose that the report would 
act as a spur as well as a guide to the Air Force ¢ 

Secretary LeBourtiier. Well, it is an authentic document. 

Mr. Rosack. And do you attribute to the report some special status 
for followup because it is Presidentially approved # 

Secretary LeBouritiier. Yes, and ‘also it has a special status be- 

cause it has to be implemented by 1963. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you expect that the Air Force would cooperate in 
the implementation of the report ¢ 

Secretary LeBouritirer. I have never seen any evidence to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Rosack. And will you undertake, within the space of 1 week, 
to advise us as to how you evaluate their first effort ? 

Secretary LeBouritirer. We will do the best we can. 

Mr. Rozack. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Morgan. Mr. Secretary, are you familiar with the Department 
of Commerce report entitled “Federal Transportation Policy and 
Program” ? 

Secretary LeBoutimuer. Yes; I have looked through that. We 
have to answer. Asa matter of fact, we have an answer in the making 
now to the Bureau of the Budget on the contents of this. 

When will that be due? 

Mr. Guiizr. About July 1 

Mr. Morean. Do you subscribe to the recommendations as they re- 
latetoMATS? 

Secretary LeBourttiier. Well, I was looking on page 24 this morn- 
ing, and I don’t see any basic differences here between the President’s 
report and the Depar tment of Commerce report. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Chairman, you will recall in October we ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of Defense regarding the Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet as an essential component of military airlift. This 
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related to the proposal submitted by some four carriers, I believe 
commonly referred to as “The Four-Carrier Pact”. In that letter we 
raised certain questions and asked for a reply. The last word I be. 
lieve we had on that was December 22, from you, Mr. Secretary, in 
which you stated : 

You may be sure that as soon as decisions are made, you will be personally 
informed and more specific detailed answers can be given you. 

Can you tell us when we might expect a formal reply, complete 
reply ? 

Secretary LeBouritiumr. It is my understanding these proposals 
were changed. 

Where does that stand now ? 

Mr. Kenney. We were delaying the reply on this pending the Air 
Force recommendations as to the revisions in the procurement meth- 
ods. This is being considered, certainly. 

Mr. Morean. Will we receive a reply to our letter prior to any 
public announcement or any change in policy on this matter ? 

Mr. Kenney. We can certainly get you a reply. 

Mr. Rornack. Off the record, please. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. The subcommittee stands adjourned until tomor- 
row morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:07 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, May 10, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1960 


House or REeprEsENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiILirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 1501—-B, New House Of- 
fice Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. , 

Present: Representatives Chet Holifield and Martha W. Griffiths. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; and Earl Mor- 
gan, chief investigator. 

Mr. Houirtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, I see you have a prepared statement. Will you 
proceed ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP B. TAYLOR, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL); ACCOMPANIED BY COL. L. J. 
MANTOUX AND EDWARD DRISCOLL, DIRECTORATE OF OPERA- 
TIONS; J. J. ODONOVAN AND LT. COL. SAM W. ALDERSON, DI- 
RECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION; LT. COL. J. C. PEASLEE, 
DIRECTORATE OF PLANS; AND GILBERT C. GREENWAY, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Secretary Taytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a pleasure to again appear before this committee. I appreciate 
the contribution which you have made to the formulation of national 
airlift policies. In hearings before this committee, the essentiality 
of the Military Air Transport Service to national defense has been 
made clear. However, two major areas of concern have been 
expressed : 

1. The modernization of the strategic military airlift fleet; its 
operation in peacetime to assure a high level of readiness. 

2. The development of wartime airlift capabilities of civil air 
carriers through peacetime utilization and arrangements to as- 
sure their responsiveness to military needs in an emergency. 

The purpose of my remarks is to summarize the progress which has 
been made in the last year toward these dual objectives. 

The Department of Defense report on “The Role of MATS in 
Peace and War,” released in February, contained nine presidentially 
approved courses of action. These were in furtherance of the goals 
of providing a minimum essential military airlift force and establish- 
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ing a more effective role for civil carriers in contributing to war 

sadiness. (See app. I, p. 133.) 

We have aad today to the Secretary of Defense a proposed 
program for implementation of the presidentially approved courses 
of action which I would like to outline. (See app. I, p. 175.) 

The first of these courses of action call for MATS to be equipped 
and oper ated in peacetime to perform the wartime “hard-core” mis- 
sion. This is that part of the wartime airlift task which, because of 
timing, the nature of the mission, or the hazards involved, must be 
performed by milits ary aircraft. The Joint Chiefs of Staff provide 
an annual review of wartime airlift requirements and capabilities, 
The hard-core airlift requirements, as well as the civil eligible traffic, 
are identified in terms of passengers and cargo, and the timing essen- 
tial to their movement. 

This first course of action also indicates that, in addition to the 
hard-core requirements, military aircraft must provide for such other 
military requirements as cannot be met adequately by commercial 
carriers in wartime. This means that military capabilities i IN excess 
of hard-core requirements must be maintained until the increased ciy il 
airlift is available and its commitment to the wartime task is assured. 

The size and peacetime operation of the military airlift fleet are 
contingent upon the wartime airlift requirements. It is to be ex- 
pected that wartime airlift requirements will change as we: \pons capa- 
bilities and availability of forces vary. Increased emphasis i is being 
placed upon the requirement for str ategic mobility In contingencies 
less than general war, particularly by the Army for rapid deploy ment 
of STR AC forces. The consideration which’ will be given to these 
requirements by the JCS is not yet known. 

The next JCS review is expected to be completed in September or 
October. Following this, the Air Force will determine the number 
and type of military aircraft required to perform the hard-core mis- 
sion. The planned military fleet must not only be capable of meeting 
hard-core requirements in ton-miles but capable of providing enough 
aircraft to meet the daily sortie requirements of the first few days of 
war. 

The recalculation of the number and type of aircraft required in 
the military fleet will be accomplished soon after the JCS review is 
complete. This calculation would pertain to a D-day sufficiently far 
in the future to permit adjustment to the aircraft inventory through 
normal budget actions. 

With the current MATS fleet, and the magnitude of its wartime 
task, it is considered essential to maintain the daily utilization rate of 
MATS aircraft at the present level. This will exercise the entire 
MATS system and maintain it at a satisfactory state of readiness. 
In further review of the wartime airlift requirements, consideration 
will be given to the peak and sustained utilization rates to be achieved 
by the military fleet. The operating rate which must be sustained in 
wartime is the main factor in determining the required level of MATS 
peacetime operations. When the civil carriers are capable of perform- 
ing a greater portion of the wartime airlift task and their av: ailability 
in wartime is assured, the MATS wartime task may be reduced with 
respect to civil- eligible cargo. At that time, the peacetime utilization 
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rate may be adjusted, with due consideration to the types of aircraft 
then in the military fleet and their capabilities. 

Course of action No. 2 provides that the modernization of MATS 
hard-core capability be ‘undertaken in an orderly manner. The Air 
Force has prepared a st: wtement of the desired operational character- 
istics of a next generation “workhorse” aircraft for MATS. This 
is called a Specific Operational Requirement (SOR No. 182, dated 
May 4, 1960). Characteristics have been stated in SOR No. 182 to 
make this aircraft responsive to the performance needs of the Army. 
Characteristics of the aircraft include integral loading equipment, 
truckbed height cargo floor, a capability for short-field operations and 
the airdrop of cargo and personnel. The aircraft is also to be ¢ capable 
of speed and ranges appropriate to the quick response necessary in 
support of the S AC general war mission. 

Coordination with the FAA has been maintained in the develop- 
ment of the SOR, and this is continuing. ‘The objective is to provide, 
to the extent feasible, that the aircraft to be developed will be suit- 
able for use by the civil airlines for commercial cargo operations. 
Purchase of the aircraft by civil carriers would reduce the unit. cost. 
It would also provide the civil carriers with an aircraft suitable for 
the wartime airlift tasks. This is a key item in the modernization 
of both civil and military portions of the Nation’s airlift resources 
in the interest of national defense. 

An amount of $50 million has been included in fiscal year 1961 
budget submissions which may be used for initial development and 
engineering costs of the SOR aircraft. It is anticipated that initial 
deliveries of the SOR aircraft are possible by fiscal year 1964 if an 
early go-ahead is given. 

Preliminary design proposals for the advanced cargo aircraft have 
been submitted by several companies. Source selection is expected 
to be made shortly after July 1, 1960. 

A plan for the interim modernization of MATS also has been 
given consideration. This would provide some new aircraft for 
MATS in the fiscal year 1962-63 time period. The plan involves 
the purchase of 100 modified turbine-powered aircraft selected from 
transport aircraft currently being produced by the aviation industry. 
A desirable program appears to be the “split buy.” This would con- 
sist of 50 extended range C-130B turboprop aircraft (C-130E) and 
50 longer range turbine-powered transport aircraft. The C-130E 

rovides good. capacity for bulky cargo and an airdrop capability. 
The other 50 aircraft would meet. the long-range quick reaction 
requirement. 

Consideration is being given to the initial funding of the “split 
buy” in the fiscal year 1961 budget. With an October 1 go-ahead, the 
first of these aircraft would be available by early current year 1962 
and deliveries completed by late current year 1963. 

Courses of action 3 and ‘4 provide for the increased use of civil 
carriers in peacetime channel traffic. 

It is clear that implementation of these courses of action is con- 
tingent upon three things. One is the availability of civil airlift 
produced by modern cargo aircraft at acceptable and predictable 
rates. The second is the amount of channel traffic that will be pro- 
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duced by the economic utilization of MATS aircraft, that is, the 
airlift generated to maintain the alert posture. The third is the 
amount of lift required to oversea bases at the time. This can change 
radically due to changes in the military posture. 

That the civil cargo capability for emergency and wartime must be 
assured has been brought out in previous hearings of this committee, 
On the one hand, the commitment of the aircraft to the emergency 
military requirements must be assured. In addition, the availability 
of crews and operational pers sonnel under emergency conditions must 
be assured. Both legislative and contractual arrangements are being 
considered to provide for the responsiveness of both aircraft and 
crews. 

At such time as these assurances materialize and the airline industry 
has accomplished the necessary expansion with modern equipment 
further consider ation can be given to reduci ing the wartime responsi- 
bilities of the MATS fleet which are in excess of hard-core require- 
ments. That is, as civil capabilities become more fully integrated 
into Air Force wartime planning, the number of aire raft required in 
the military fleet and the operating rate that they are required to 
sustain in wartime may be adjusted accordingly. As I have already 
indicated, the peac etime utilization rate of MATS aircraft is direatie 
proportional to its required sustained wartime rate of operations. In 
peacetime, the airlift generated is allocated to training exercises, to 
special missions, and to local test and proficiency training, including 
channel traffic oper ations. The airlift generated must ~ be applied 
toward the peacetime air logistic requirements of the Armed Forces 
in order that economical use is made of the taxpayers’ money. 

An increased participation of MATS in large-scale Army training 
exercises is considered desirable. The Big Slam/Puerto Pine Exer- 
cise is a recent example of such an exercise. The scope of future 
exercises is subject to the availability of funds for maneuver 
expenses. To the extent that additional MATS/Army exercises are 
authorized, a greater use will be made of commercial airlift in routine 
channel traffic. 

We are recommending legislation to provide assurances of civil 
capability in emergency as well as wartime. The proposed legislation 
provides that— 

In time of war or national emergency, the President through the Secretary 
of Defense or his designee, may take possession and assume control of all or 
part of any system of transportation to transport troops, war material, and 
equipment, or for other purposes related to the war or emergency. So far as 
necessary, he may use the system to the exclusion of other traffic. 

The proposed amendment to existing legislation will be submitted 
to the Department of Defense in the near future. 

A considerable amount of attention has been given in prior years 
to arrangements which may be necessary in emergencies to insure 
continued operation of committed aircraft. No specific proposal is 
ready for submission at this time. The requirement may be for legis- 
lation that will provide special reserve status for airline personnel, 
making them subject to call to active duty if the situation required. 

Course of action No. 5 provides that commercial airlift procure- 
ment policies of the Department of Defense be revised to encourage 
and assist in the sound economic growth of the civil air cargo capa- 
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bility. Changes in commercial airlift procurement practices are being 
formulated. The objective of the changes is to place military business 
with the air carriers, as defined in the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, in 
a manner calculated to increase the Nation’s wartime airlift potential ; 
that is, to provide: “ 

(1) A reserve capacity which would be available to the mili- 
tary in an emergency. 

(2) Modern turbine-powered cargo aircraft, committed to the 
wartime airlift tasks. 

(3) Assurances that civil carriers would be responsive to 
emergency needs by diverting to off-route operations when essen- 
tial to meet military requirements. 

A change in airlift procurement practices which appears necessary 
is to utilize negotiated contracts in lieu of formally advertised bids. 
This, however, would not preclude the use of formally advertised bids 
where negotiated contracts fail to provide airlift services at reasonable 
prices. * ; 

It is proposed that a portion of the military traffic be performed by 
certificated route carriers on regularly scheduled flights. The car- 
riers would be required to guarantee an agreed amount of expansion 
in ton-miles. This would be on call by the Secretary of Defense in 
military emergencies. 

This category of traffic would consist of certain cargo, including 
ordinary military mail, and passengers such as military dependents 
and military personnel on temporary duty. 

The passengers would be ticketed to load and leave the air carrier 
at commercial airports, except where the airline normally serves a 
military airfield. To the extent possible, only jet transport aircraft 
will be used for this passenger traffic with standards of service based 
oneconomy class transportation. Cargo service must be provided with 
the most modern cargo aircraft available. 

A second part of the military traffic would be moved in planeload 
lots. This airlift may be procured by competitive negotiation. Air 
carriers submitting proposals for this category of traffic would be 
required to furnish at least the types of aircraft designated as mini- 
mum essential by the Air Force. Contracts would provide that, in 
time of emergency as determined by the Secretary of Defense they 
would be required to transport traffic over their normal routes or such 
other routes as the military may require. Carriers would be asked to 
assure the Government that they have adequate control of the aircraft 
to be used in fulfillment of these contracts in order to guarantee per- 
formance in time of emergency. In the awarding of these contracts, 
consideration will be given on a preferential basis to those carriers 
offering expansion capability in an emergency. For the transporta- 
tion of passengers, preference will be given to those carriers aang 
jet aircraft. For the transportation of cargo, preference will be given 
those carriers offering aircraft with overfly capability. This general 
policy is based on the condition that the carriers will equip them- 
selves with modern turbine-powered aircraft. 

The contracts may be let for as long as 3-year periods or may be for 
l-years periods with option to the Government to renew for two suc- 
ceeding l-year periods. In the exercise of such options, there will be 
taken into account, among other factors, whether the contractor has 
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taken positive steps to equip himself with modern cargo aircraft. Ty 
negotiating these contracts, carriers will be required to stipulate the 
expansion capability available to the Government over the routes they 
will fly. Under emergency conditions, it is understood that the Goy.- 
ernment will have the right to utilize such additional capacity or any 
portion thereof. If : additional airlift is required in peacetime: how- 
ever, the carrier will have the right to refuse to furnish the capacity 
if it has been otherwise committed. 

A third category of military traffic will be that set aside for air 
carriers qualified as small businesses. Aircraft must at least meet 
minimum essential requirements designated by the Air Force, and 
the carrier must agree to divert to other routes in time of emer gency, 
Expansion cap: abilities will be considered in awarding these contracts, 
This category of traffic exists only if small business does not get a fair 
share of the business through the preceding arrangements described, 

The five courses of action which I have “spoken about present the 
major features of the policy and our program of implementation. An 
additional course of action concerns the sharing of costs of developing 
the SOR aircraft. As Ihave already mentioned, this is I: argely accom- 
plished if civil carriers aaiehine the SOR aircraft through larger 
volume of production and lower unit costs. 

Another course of action pertains to guarantee loan legislation. As 
a result of recent congressional hearings, this is no longer to be con- 
sidered. 

The remaining courses of action pertain to Air Force Reserve, Air 
National Guard, and the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. With respect to 
Air Reserve and Air National Guard units, the recently approved 
policy is that strategic airlift is a feasible role. To the extent that 
equipment becomes available from the active inventory, and a reserve 
airlift requirement exists, additional Reserve and Gu: ird units may be 
converted to the air transport function. At present, six Air National 
Guard units have been equipped with C-97 aircraft released by MATS, 

A reexamination of the role of CRAF is in order and will be under- 
taken in the immediate future. It will be appreciated, I am sure, 
that the contractual arrangements we are considering are in line with 
the general concept of a CRAF. Insome respects they go even further 
toward providing appropri: ate types of civil aircraft and using them 
in a national emergency. ‘The expansion capabilities which we seek 
to develop through these airlift procurement practices might alleviate 
the problem of a partial mobilization of CRAF. In fact, commercial 
augmentation would provide three categories of wartime airlift. 

(1) The active civil fleet; aircraft engaged in long-term con- 
tracts in peacetime and would continue in war or emergencies. 

(2) The emergency augmentation fleet; a Ready Reserve in 
the expansion ¢ capability in each company that would be made 
available in contingencies short of general war. This would sup- 
port increased traflic on regular routes or provide airlift into new 
areas if required. 

(3) The wartime civil fleet, which would include both of the 

‘ategories just described plus necessary additional aircraft needed 
8 meet the total wartime requirements. 

As we make progress in the implementation of the Presidentially 
approved courses of action, the present CRAF fleet would merge with 
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these civil capabilities. It is too soon to say what the ultimate effect 
on the CRAF may be. For the present, it is appropriate to maintain 
the CRAF arrangement. However, a more definitive review of the 
future role of the CRAF will soon be undertaken. 

This completes my prepared statement. I will be glad to provide 
any additional information you may desire on this subject or answer 
anv questions you may have. In doing so, 1 would like to say that I 
have with me today Mr. Gilbert Greenway, my Deputy for Transpor- 
tation; Colonel Mantoux and Mr. Driscoll, from the Directorate of 
Operations ; Mr. O’Donovan and Colonel Anderson, from the Direc- 
torate of Transportation; and Colonel Peaslee from the Directorate 
of Plans. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Well, you have given us quite a statement here. There is a lot of 
meat in it. There are a lot of questions that need to be asked. 

Secretary Tayior. I am sure. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Mr. Roback, you may start. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Secretary, when was the Reed Committee 
appointed ¢ ’ 

Secretary Taytor. I believe it was right after the first of the year. 

Mr. Ropack. Right after the first of this year? 

Secretary Tayrtor. First of this year; early 1960. 

Mr. Ronack. How long did they study ? 

Secretary Taytor. Their report was issued April 4. 

(The Reed committee report appears in app. IIT, p. 192.) 

Mr. Ropack. So they covered a period of 3 months, more or less. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes; that is about right. 

Mr. Ropack. Who designated the members of the Committee? 

Secretary Taytor. I believe the Secretary appointed the Committee, 
and he accepted suggestions from other people in his organization and 
in DOD. 

Mr. Horirretp. The Secretary of the Air Force? 

Secretary Tartor. The Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Ropack. Have you adopted substantially the recommendations 
of the Committee ? 

Secretary Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Ropack. Have you adopted them in some limited part, would 
you say ? 

Secretary Taytor. I am sure our recommendations coincide with 
theirs in certain respects. 

Mr. Rornack. You wouldn’t say that substantially you have adhered 
tothe report of the Committee ? 

Secretary Taytor. I wouldn’t say so; no. 

Mr. Rosack. Is this because the Committee was lacking in 
Tee 

ecretary Taytor. It was because we didn’t agree with the 
Committee. 


Mr. Rosack. What was the theory and the purpose of setting up 
this Committee ? 

Secretary Taytor. To assist us in determining the implication of 
the Presidential course of action. 

Mr. Ropack. The Chairman of the Committee, Gordon W. Reed, is 
chairman of the board of Texas Gulf Producing Co., it says here. 
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This is not said in a sense of criticism; we are trying to understand 
what the purpose of the Committee is, because time and effort were 
devoted to it and recommendations were made which were in large 
part rejected. 

Now, why would the chairman of the board of an oil company know 
anything about this matter, offhand ? 

Secretary Taytor. He was involved with work for General Ray. 
lings at AMC, and he had been involved in LOGAIR functions and 
analy sis. 

Mr. Morean. Operational or procurement ? 

Secretary Taytor. Planning. 

Mr. Rosacx. Well, of these seven members, one is—let’s See, one 
is president of Northeast Airlines. He might know something about 
the airline business from the standpoint at least of the type of. opera- 
tions that he maintains; one is Dr. George P. Baker, professor of 
transportation, who might know something about this problem from 
an academic point of view. The other members are associated with 

various enterprises which are not ostensibly related to transportation, 
air transportation. 

IT ask you what the function of the Reed Committee was. 

Secretary Taytor. I thought I told you it was to assist in imple- 
menting the courses of action recommended by the President. 

Mr. Ropack. We had testimony yesterday that the President's 
port covered a period of some one and one-half, possibly more a 
The Reed Committee covered a period of 8 months. The Department 
of Defense study, which I meant to refer to, the Department of 
Defense report to the President did not consider it part of its respon- 
sibility to determine the daily flying-hour rate. The Reed Committee 
has determined that it is essential that the flying-hour rate be one- 
half of the wartime level of operations. 

Are you familiar with that? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Rosackx. How would that committee be able to determine that? 

Secretary Taytor. You are inferring that we don’t have the ex- 
perience to make any 

Mr. Rornack. I make no inference. 

How would you go about determining that ? 

Secretary Taytor. I believe you would look into the operation of 

various elements and determine what the problem was in expanding 
from one rate to another and give your best. judgment in the matter. 

Mr. Rosackx. Do you have any evidence that the committee went 
behind the Air Force testimony on the subject ? 

Secretary Taytor. I am sure they talked to a great many people 
in the operating area, because they told me they did. 

Mr. Rosack. I am sure they did, too. But I ask you whether you 
have any evidence that the Reed Committee went behind the ‘Air 
Force statement that they need a 5-hour, let us say, daily utilization 

rate. 

Secretary Taytor. They heard testimony from operating people 
in the Air Force and throughout industry. 

Mr. Ropacrk. EF verybody is in the business of determining the daily 
utilization rate. The Armed Services Committee is releasing a report 
today in which they undertook to try to determine the daily utiliza- 
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tion rate. They decided that they couldn’t determine it, so they 
decided the best thing to do was to take the Air Force testimony. 

I want to know whether the Reed Committee proceeded essentially 
in that manner. 

Secretary Taytor. The Reed Committee didn’t agree with the Air 
Force in that matter. 

Mr. Rosack. The matter of daily utilization ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. In what respect did they differ? 

Secretary Taytor. The Reed Committee determined that it was 
necessary to fly one-half the number of hours that was going to be 
required for the wartime period. The Air Force determined that it 
was necessary to fly 5 hours minimum for the wartime rate. 

Mr. Rornack. Didn’t Mr. Sharp in his instructions to the commit- 
tee—not his instructions but his outline to the committee—ask them to 
determine the number of peacetime hours required for a utilization of 
8to 10 hours during an emergency period ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Ropack. And if they concluded half of that, is that substan- 
tially different from the 5 hours that the Air Force determined ? 

Secretary Taytor. You can’t 

Mr. Rosack. Weare splitting minutes here. 

Secretary Taytor. You are getting close to a classified figure, so 
Ican’t tell you. 

Mr. Rosack. Well, I am not asking for any classified information, 
but if you followed the question, the Air Force has said that we need 
5 hours. Now, do you understand that that is different from the 
statement that we need at least half of the wartime level of operation ? 

Do you understand that is a difference ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Rosack. In any event, since Mr. Sharp designated an 8- to 10- 
hour period, it couldn’t be different by more than a matter of some 
minutes, could it ? 

Secretary Taytor. It will be less than an hour. 

Mr. Ronack. You are splitting hairs for MATS here, aren’t you? 

Secretary Taytor. No; I am not splitting hairs for MATS. You 
are. 

Mr. Rozack. The record always speaks for itself in such cases. 

Secretary Taytor. All right. 

Mr. Rosack. Who did the staff work for the Reed Committee ? 

Secretary Taytor. Mr. Driscoll. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Driscoll, did you advise the Committee ? 

Mr. Driscotz. I was available to the Committee to offer any assist- 
ance I could, and I attempted to make sure that they had available 
to them all sides of the argument, both from the industry standpoint 
and all the Government positions on it. : 

_Mr. Ropack. No one would question in these remarks your objec- 
tivity in the matter. You were there as a servant of the Committee. 
But did you prepare the first draft report for the Committee ? 

Mr. Driscoti. No; I did not. I assisted in various sections of it, 
but I did not draft the report. 

Mr. Rosack. Did you give them something to chew on? As these 
committees go, they need something to chew on. Did you give them 
something to chew on ? 
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Mr. Driscoiu. Necessarily, because of the background I have jn 
Air Force and because of the interest in aviation, in any discussions, 
views necessarily were presented. However, at all times it was on an 
objective basis, so that both sides of the coin were shown. And there 
was no intent to try to guide in any way, shape, or manner. 

Mr. Rorack. I am not suggesting that, because we have already 
received testimony that the Air Force substantially has not. followed 
the Reed committee recommendation. So you shouldn’ t infer I was 
suggesting that you were slanting the report. But we are only try- 
ing to ascertain how these committees operate, because you and J 
know, as a practical proposition, that many times these committees 
have got to spend what working hours they can devote to this task 
being briefed on what the problem is by the soon who know what 
the problem is. I daresay you know more about the problem than 
the committee. 

Mr. Driscoti. Let me point out, I think, Mr. Roback, on this: I 
have pointed out only two members of the committee in your estima- 
tion possibly had any interest in air transportation or knowledge of 
it. There were other members of the committee that have prior mili- 
tary backgrounds who were in Air Transport Command, who have 
since associated with and been involved in various phases of civil air 
transportation, so I think that the committee, as a whole, knew quite 
a bit about the problem before they got into it. 

Mr. Rogackx. And it would not be reprehensible that you would 
want a kind of a broad, diversified civilian background not neces- 

sarily too close to the problem 4 

Mr. Driscoxt. it his is true. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, Mr, Secretary, what are the main points of 
difference between the Air Force implementation of the Defense re- 
port and the recommendations of the Reed committee ? 

Secretary Taytor. Well, that is a broad question. I would say 
that procurement was the area in which we deviated to the greatest 
extent. 

Mr. Rosack. Procurement was the ostensible reason for establish- 
ing the Reed committee. They were going to study MATS’ pro- 
curement. 

Secretary Taytor. Among other things, they were. 

Mr. Rogacx. What procurement recommendations did they make, 
in broad outline, which the Air Force does not buy ? 

Secretary Taytor. Well, shall we read them ? 

Mr. Rosack. I am asking now for those which the Air Force does 
not buy. 

Secretary Taytor. Well, the Reed committee says this: 


MATS procurement procedures should be revised as follows: 
Procure all transportation at tariff rates approved by the Civil Aeronautics 


Board. 

Now, essentially, the tariff rates that we expect to follow, that we are 
recommending to DOD, that we do follow, would be negotiated by 
the Air Force and approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board as a side- 
line, I might say, but the Air Force would be the principal element in 
determining the rate. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Well, now, in that instance do you mean to say that 
you are going to accept the CAB commercial rates ? 
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Secretary Taytor. We are not. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You are not? 

Secretary Taytor. We are not. We would expect to negotiate a 
very much more favorable rate than the commercial CAB rate. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. I would hope so. I would wonder then why the 
CAB would have any function of approval. 

Secretary Taytor. The CAB doesn’t approve transocean rates, as 
I understand it. They simply record them, and this calls for ap- 

roval. 

Mr. Howirretp. You say approval by the CAB? 

Secretary Taytor. The Reed committee is saying approval. I am 
saying not approval. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, you differ here because the first rec- 
ommendation would have been recognizing—tantamount to recogniz- 
ing the rate jurisdiction of the CAB? 

Secretary Taytor. Which authority they do not have. 

Mr. Rozack. Or at least the Department of Defense 

Secretary Taytor. They do not have that authority. 

Mr. Hourrretp. They do not have that authority, but if you had ac- 
cepted approval by them, why, you would, in effect, have given them 
the authority to sit in judgment upon your rates. 

Secretary Taytor. We do not accept approval. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. I am not 

Secretary Taytor. We do not accept approval by them. We ac- 
cept recording by them or whatever they do now after we get through, 
because we are the ones that are spending the money and asking for 
the airlift. 

Mr. Howirrevp. If you had accepted this, you might have put your- 
self in the position of giving the CAB the power of approval, and 
they might have exercised that in order to make the rates uniform with 
that of CAB-approved rates for similar-type cargo on scheduled runs. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. We didn’t feel that we wanted somebody 
else to determine what we were going to pay for the services which 
we were buying. We don’t feel that way. 

Mr. Hortrtecp. As you and I both know, there has been a long-stand- 
ing policy advocated by some powerful organizations that all of the 
carriage for the military should be on regular commercial rates. 

Secretary Taytor. I know that very well. 

Mr. Houtrreirp. And of course this is in line with that particular 
policy, is it not ? 

Secretary Taytor. This is in line, and that is one feature of this 
report that we do not accept. 

Mr. Rozack. Will you proceed to the next one that you differ with ? 
How about No. 2? 

Secretary Taytor. No. 2(a), we do not recommend 

Mr. Morean. Are you speaking of recommendation No. 2? 

Secretary Tayztor. I am on page 1 of the Reed report, recom- 
mendation No. 1. 

Mr. Ropack. Paragraph 2(a) ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 














me effectively committed to the CRAF program on the basis set forth herein- 
er. 
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We do not recommend that the allocation or the negotiation or the 
contractual business of the Air Force be limited to participants jn 
CRAF. 

Mr. Morean. Why not? 

Secretary Tartor. Because CRAF includes—we feel that a much 
more reasonable way of allocating business or negotiating business or 
specifiying the equipment that we desire is to actually specify the 
equipment which does the things for the Air Force that are the most 
necessary. 

In other words, if we want overfly, we don’t get it by specifying 
CRAF, we get it by Peg ae overfly ? 

And we would expect to continually revise the specifications of the 
aircraft that participated in this—in contractual relations with the 
Air Force to provide the things that the Air Force needs for its mili- 
tary requirement. 

Mr. Morean. Isn’t this what CRAF wants, also? 

Secretary Taytor. It is what CRAF wants, also, but somebody else 
specifies the airplane in CRAF. We do not. 

Mr. Morcan. Doesn’t the Air Force recommend the types of air- 
craft and performance characteristics ? 

Secretary Taytor. We recommend the types. But in CRAF there 
are still DC—4’s, and we don’t think that anyone with DC—4’s in CRAF 
should be permitted to bid and then supply any airplane they might 
have simply because they were a member of CRAF. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. Why are they a member of CRAF? If the national 
objective is to build up a civil reserve air fleet of modern-type air- 
planes, why are obsolete planes in CRAF ? 

Secretary Taytor. Because the modern ones are not available, and 
if we leave out 

Mr. Horirrerp. How do you get modern planes in CRAF if you 
ignore CRAF and do not set types and requirements in CRAF which 
will give you the type of planes you need in an emergency ? 

Secretary Taytor. Perhaps we are in a bit of a ‘chicken and egg 
situation on that. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. I think we are. But the egg can never hatch into 
a chicken until it is given a little heat. We have got to hatch this 
egg. 

Secretary Taytor. All right. 

If you remove the DC-4’s from CRAF at this time, you will reduce 
the cargo airlift, which is already insufficient for the wartime project. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. Well, it is always going to be insufficient. 

Secretary Taytor. Next year, we will ‘start to get some modern 
aircraft in the commercial fleet, and at that time we plan to drop out the 
obsolete aircraft of the fleet as we get something to replace them. But 
we don’t drop them out first. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. You are always going to have a need, a deficit in 
aircraft for lift. You are never going to get to the point—I have 
been here 18 years, and I have never seen a general with enough 
soldiers or guns or an Air Force general with enough planes. So 
there is always a deficit. Let’s just start out with that assumption, 
the practical assumption that you are never going to arrive at the 
point of the needed capacity in wartime. Everything is going to be 
thrown into the breach at that time, and it will be deficient, according 
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to those who plan wars. I am not discussing the merit of this posi- 
tion, but this is the position. Mra) ei 

So you will never get to the point in building up a cargo or passen- 
ger capacity where you have enough, and you will always be in a 
period of transition from obsolete planes to more modern planes, and, 
therefore, there is always going to be a lag behind—there is going to 
be a DC-4—we may call it a DC-8 in a period 2 or 3 years from now, 
and then we may call any type of a prop plane obsolete, which is 
coming very rapidly, and then a turbojet may be also considered 
obsolete at some time in the future. So you are always going to be 
faced with the problem of obsolescence and gradual elimination of 
the low factor on the totem pole. 

Secretary Taytor. I would agree with that entirely. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. So if you build your CRAF—if you plan your 
CRAF, and I assume it is a national policy, isn’t it, to have a modern 
CRAF ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Now, if you are going to build that, you build 
toward modernization at all times and toward elimination of ob- 
solescence ; do you not ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrtecp. That is the policy, then. 

Secretary Taytor. That is just the point. We would like to move 
CRAF toward modernization 

Mr. Howtrrevp. Yes. 

Secretary Taytor (continuing). By specifying the characteristics 
of the airplane for which we contract and do our business, with those 
that are better than the worst airplane in CRAF. 

Mr. Houtriecp. Certainly. And you can do this by going around 
CRAF or you can do this by setting periodic adjustments in your 
CRAF requirements. 

Secretary Taytor. You could do it either way. 

Mr. Hotirretp. What you are saying 

Secretary Taytor. I am saying 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. You don’t want to deal with CRAF. You say: 

We want to set our specifications outside of CRAF because CRAF has some 
substandard planes in it. We are going to CRAF now and we are going to 
say to CRAF that as of 1961, these are the requirements: As of 1962, we will 
weed out the DC-4’s, and as of 1963, we will weed out something else— 
and so on. 

In other words, the policy, it seems, as stated by you, is to run 
around CRAF by setting up specifications rather than setting speci- 
fications in CRAF. 

Secretary Taytor. I think that iscorrect. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Houirrevp. That is what I can’t understand. 

Secretary Taytor. Well, the point is, we want to retain in CRAF 
some airplanes for their marginal utility, which we would 

Mr. Houtrretp. Which is most important, to build up CRAF into 
@ modern organization or retain some low-on-the-totem-pole marginal 
capability ? 

Secretary Tayvor. I don’t think that is the question. I don’t think 
that is the alternative. I think we build up the CRAF by specify- 
ing what planes we want to use for our commercial augmentation, and 
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whether there are some additional airplanes in CRAF which don’t 
meet those requirements is incidental. It is the same people we are 
talking with and dealing with, and it is the same airplanes we are 
talking about and dealing with. 

I am just suggesting a method whereby you do not recognize the 
most obsolete or obsolescent planes that are recognized in CRAF, 

Mr. Ropwack. Mr. Secretary, perhaps the confusion arises some- 
what from what we are talking about. We are talking about CRAR, 
the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. That isa formal design: ition of a certain 
arrangement which the Air Force partic ipates in; certain aircraft and 
carriers are designated. You are talking about a civil reserve, not 
necessarily CRAF in the sense we are talking about or have talked 
about ; isn’t that so? 

Secretary Taytor. I am talking about the recipients of contracts 
for augmentation of MATS 

Mr. Rorack. Exactly. You are interested in a civil backup to 
MATS. 

Secretary Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Rorsack. You are not interested in CRAF as CRAF in the 
sense 

Secretary Taytor. When you say “interested”, let’s—— 

Mr. Rosack. Your testimony says that this CRAF program is 
something that you want to reconsider. In substance, you said, for 
the time being it may stick around, but you want to eliminate it. 

Secretary Taytor. No,I didn’t say that. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Well, this is the tenor of your testimony. It as 
least casts a doubt upon the continuation of CRAF, and your state- 
ment certainly does nothing, in my opinion, to say that the Air Force 
is going to get behind CRAF and build C RAF. 

What you are saying is: “We are going to find a way to get around 
CRAF and allocate contracts for passengers and cargo without re- 
gard to CRAF.” 

Secretary Taytor. Well, now, wait a minute. 

If we make belonging to CRAF a requirement for getting contracts, 
that doesn’t necessarily mean that the airplanes which are in CRAF 
are the ones which are used in the contract. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Exactly, exactly. 

Secretary Taytor. Okay. That is one of the problems that I want 
to get around. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. This is no problem at all. That is no problem. 
You have made it a problem. You have allowed one man to have 
one plane in CRAF and go out and take six planes which do not have 
the configurations of CRAF, or seven planes, and perform a contract. 
Of course, that is a problem, and that doesn’t add to our national goal 
of building up a Civil Reserve Air Fleet which has the modem 
capability. 

So the point is that the requirements to belong to CRAF and to 
participate in contracts of certain types is where you control whether 
CRAF becomes a dying organization or whether it becomes an auxil- 
lary to our wartime capability. 

Secretary Taytor. You and I are talking about exactly the same 
goal. You are calling it CRAF and I am calling it a specified air- 
plane. 
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Mr. Ropsack. It is a matter of what we are talking about. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Well, no, we are not talking about - the same thing. 

Mr. Ropack- That is what he is saying, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Taytor. We are talking about the same goal. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Oh, sure. 

Secretary Taynor. Exactly the same goal. You are calling it 
CRAF—— 

Mr. Hoirtevp. We are ti uking about going to Philadelphia, and 
one of us is talking about going by truck and ‘the other one by plane, 
and this is the difference. We are both going to Philadelphia, but 
the point is this: That the national policy “and the President’s policy 
and the policy y of the Department of Defense, as I understand it, is to 
build up a CRAF, a Civil Reserve Air Fleet, in capital letters. 

Mr. Rospack. What did the President’s report say about CRAF in 
regard to procurement 2 

Secret ary Taywor. It said to study it. 

Mr. Rogack. It didn’t take a position on it. It said the Air Force 
should explore the feasibility. You have explored the feasibility and 
said you will not give preferenc e in procurement to CRAF as CRAF. 

Secretary Taytor. That is our plan. 

Mr. Rosack. What benefit does the CRAF convey to the Air Force 
at this time / 

Secretary Taytor. CRAF is a war reserve which can be mobilized 
in total in case of war or in case of emergency. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Isn’t that something that would be desirable? 

Secretary Taytor. We don’t expect to eliminate that. 

Yes, it is desirable. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. But you will eliminate it unless you give to CRAF 
support which will give CRAF the incentive. 

Secretary Taytor. We give CRAF support without calling it 
CRAF. 

Mr. Hortrretp. What did you say ? 

Secretary Tartor. We give CRAF support, because those are the 
same people that have the airplanes that we are specifying. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. But the point is, it is like the Reserve officers of the 
Military Establishment ; if you don’t have a Reserve officers organ- 
ization, a formal or es an recognized with certain duties, and 
so forth, why, you can say: “Well, all of the civilians are Reserves.” 
Of course they are all Renéiived because in wartime they can be called 
upon. But if you want to build up the quality of a formal unit, 
you build it up through certain specifications and certain responsi- 
bilities and certain obligations which you place upon it. And to 
build it up individually through all of the commercial business, why 
can’t you build it up within an organization so that you are dealing 
with an entity, and you can put the members of this organization 
under contract so that in time of emergency you have got an organ- 
ization to depend upon in the place of separate individuals? 

Secretary Taytor. Well, I think the real reason is because we don’t 
want to give preference to DC-4 aircraft. 

Mr. Horirterp. You don’t have to do that. 

Secretary Taytor. And we still don’t want to take—we don’t want 
to put DC+4 aircraft out of CRAF at this point because it would be 


damaging to our war requirement. 
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Mr. Howirrevp. Well, you mean to say that if you upgraded your 
CRAF requirements for planes, that would equip themselves with the 
configurations, the ability to take on electronic equipment, and go 
forth, in CRAF, that it is necessary for you to keep a few DC4’s 
running to the detriment of the whole upgrading of the system? 

Secretary Taytor. I mean to say that if at this point we eliminate 
the DC+4’s from the CRAF organization, it would degrade the war 
potential that we need at this point. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Well, how many—— 

Secretary Taytor. Still again we are both going to Philadelphia, 

Mr. Houtrtetp. How many DC-4’s are you using in the Air Foree 
today for cargo purposes ? 

Secretary Taytor. We are not using any. 

Mr. Houirretp. What are we talking about, then ? 

Secretary Taytor. We are talking ‘about the DC-4’s that are in the 
commercial area that are assigned to CRAF. 

Mr. Ho.trievp. I am talking about airlift augmentation now, 
This is the field that we are talking about, airlift augmentation. 

How many DC-4’s have you got working in there / 

Secretary Taytor. There are none in M ATS 

Mr. Morcan. Under your commercial augmentation program. 

Secretary Taytor. Only in LOGAIR. 

Mr. Houirtetp. W ell, what are you concerned about? Tow many 
are in Logair? 

Secretary Tayrtor. Eight. (See also p. 79.) 

Mr. Houtrterp. We are judging a whole Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
system by 8 DC-4’s in a specific area of lift. 

Secretary Taytor. No, there are 43 DC-4’s in CRAF. And if we 
eliminate 43 DC—4’s from the CRAF, we degrade it to that degree. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Shouldn’t it be degraded? You know you can take 
some of the old DC-3’s and put them in. There are still a few of 
them around. 

Secretary Taytor. They are not over-water airplanes. 

Mr. Hotirterp. Well, what is the airlift capability of the 43 
DC+4’s? 

Secretary Taytor. You mean in ton-miles? 

Mr. Horirievp. Tonnage, yes, sir. Tonnage. 

Mr. Driscotx. I can’t give you the total figure, Mr. Chairman. 
However, it will figure around 5 tons per airplane in the Atlantic 
area. 

Mr. Ho.irtecp. All right. That is 200 tons. How much airlift 
in the rest of CRAF, the rest of the CRAF planes is in better planes, 
DC-6’s, 8’s? 

Mr. Driscoiu. It varies by route segment. However, your DC-6 
would be approximately 10 fons in the Pacific, approximately 14 tons 
in the Atlantic. The 1049-H would be about 20 tons in the Pacific 
and probably 17 tons in the Atlantic, and your CL—44 would be about 
32 tons in the Atlantic and probably about the same in the Pacific. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. All right. What is the ratio of the capability of 
the DC—4’s in CRAF to the capability of these other planes you have 
mentioned, percentagewise ? 

Mr. Driscout. Of the total cargo planes g going now, talking about 
the 1961 fleet, we have a total of about 13 35, T believe—135, and there 
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would be 41 DC—4’s to the 135, which would be approximately 30-some 
reent. 

However, the DC-4 does not have the range that the other airplanes 
have. I think the chairman is well aware of that. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I am well aware of that. 

So you say the DC-4’s in CRAF now have 31 percent of the ca- 
pacity of lift? ae 

Mr. Driscotn. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Of allof CRAF? 

Mr. Driscott. No, sir. I am giving 31 percent of the total num- 
bers of cargo airplanes. . 

Mr. Houtrretp. I am not interested in numbers. I am interested 
in tons of lift. 

Mr. Driscotz. It is probably less than 10. This is a horseback 
estimate, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Less than 10? 

Mr. Driscotn. If you work it out on a ton-mile capability. 

Mr. HoutrreLp. So we are in effect planning to bypass the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet because of the factor of 10-percent lift ? 

Mr. Driscotu. There is another area, even with the combined fleet, 
the MATS fleet in cargo role with the civil cargo capability that is 
available, we still have a deficit in meeting the wartime requirements. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I understand that. And you always will have. 
This is nothing new or nothing that is going to be solved. You will 
always have it. 

Mr. DriscoLy. We don’t on the passenger side. 

Mr. Ho.irreLp. So don’t scare me with that kind of a statement. 

Mr. Driscott. We don’t on the passenger side. We have more 
passenger airplanes than could possibly be used, and because of the 
modernization concept, we go to a lesser number each year. 

Mr. Houwreip. I recognize that your area of deficit is in cargo air- 
planes. I understand the passenger overage, because of the tremen- 
dous airline capability we have, all of which could theoretically be 
called into action under a war emergency. I recognize those facts. 

But I just wanted to put in proper perspective the logic behind 
what seems to be apparent in your statement that— 


For the present, it is appropriate to maintain the CRAF arrangement. How- 


ever, a more definitive review of the future role of the CRAF will soon be 
undertaken. 


Preceding that, you said: 


As we make progress in the implementation of the Presidentially approved 
course of action, the present CRAF fleet would merge with these civil capabili- 
ties. It is too soon to say what the ultimate effect on the CRAF may be. 

Why shouldn’t the civil capabilities assigned for military purposes 
merge with CRAF? 

Secretary Taytor. For the reason we are talking about, I think. 
That is the only reason I know of, is the difficulty of specifying—— 

Mr. Hortrteip. Of specifying something that would eliminate 10 
percent of the cargo lift ? 

Secretary Taytor. Well, that is part of it. But you always have 
that marginal airplane and you always want to get it out of the 
system. 
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Mr. Horrrrevp. Certainly. And it is very ordinary practice to haye 
schedules of obsolescence retirement for anything. I don’t care 
whether it is trucks—— 

Secretary Taytor. And we would do that in CRAF and in oyp 
specification for eligible 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. No, you would do it by specifying planes outside 
of CRAF. 

Secretary Taytor. For procurement of lift. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes. And by so doing, you would never build up 
CRAF, because this is where the heat comes to incubate the dog 
If you are going to have a CRAF, you are going to have to augment 
it by applying heat to the egg; you are going to have to put a little 
heat there, and this means a little business. This means if anybody is 
going to be encouraged to buy good planes outside of the military, you 
are going to have to show some preference to building up planes 
which will have milit: iry capacity in the hour of need. And if you 
don’t give that encouragement, then you don’t build up a Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet, and therefore the whole job is taken over by the military, 

Secretary Taytor. No. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. In other words, this is part of the plan to build an 
empire within MATS which will eliminate, to a certain extent, to a 
great extent, the augmenting cap: icity which could be obtained by the 

capits al investment of private enterprise. 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t agree with that at all. 

Mr. Hoxirtetp. You don’t ? 

Secretary Taytor. No. 

Mr. Ropack. May we continue now, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Horrrietp. Proceed. We will get back to this later. 

Mr. Morcan. Why couldn’t you perform the same thing of con- 
trolling types of aircraft that you use by specifications among the 
CRAF members, CRAF aircraft? 

Secretary Taytor. We could, if we were content to eliminate some 
of the very essential lift that is required by the JCS. 

Mr. Morcan. What is this essential lift that is going to be elimi- 
nated ? 

Secretary Taytor. The DC-4’s right now, and maybe the DC-6’s 
later. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. And if encouragement were given to the members in 
CRAF that are trying to modernize their fleet, that 10 percent air- 
lift capability that you are talking about eliminating would be 
speedily prov ided with modern planes. 

Secretary Taytor. That encouragement will be given to the mem- 
bers of CRAF by a specification as ‘to what kind of a plane we would 
permit them to use in doing our business, and it is the CRAF mem- 
bers that will have those planes and will buy those planes. We are 
simply talking about a name, that it all. 

Mr. Ho.irtecp. Maybe they will, but they won’t be given prefer- 
ence if you are planning to eliminate CRAF. 

Secretary Taytor. I am not planning to eliminate CRAF. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Well, that isa question. You have said: 





For the present, it is appropriate to maintain the CRAF arrangement. How- 
ever, a more definitive review of the future role of the CRAF will soon be under- 
taken. 
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If that doesn’t mean that they are on the way out, I don’t know 
what it means. 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t consider they are on the way out. 

Mr. Ropack. Let’s examine this matter. 

Mr. Howirretp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, I have a Civil Reserve Air Fleet chart 
indicating which civil carriers contribute DC-4 aircraft to the CRAF 
progr: ai. : ’ 

You say you would eliminate a number , carriers that are pro- 
viding something that JCS wants in these DC 

Secretary Taytor. I say it would eliminate ut aircraft. 

Mr. Morcan. The aircraft. All right. 

Let’s see how many carriers would be eliminated if you eliminate 
those aircraft from participating in the commercial augmentation in 
peacetime. nit > : 

One that would be eliminated is Cal-Hawaiian. Other carriers 
that have DC—4’s in CRAF also have DC—6A’s or DC-7’s. Northwest 
has DC-6A’s and DC-7C’s. Panagra is another one that will be elim- 
inated. Panagra has one DC-4 in CRAF and has never shown an 
interest in participating in M Cie commercial business in peace- 
time. Pan American has 21 DC- s. They also hi ave some DC-—6A’s, 
DC-7 freighters, some DC—7’s, some Boeing TO7’s, and some DC —8’s. 

Resort has 4 DC-4’s. Resort happens to be tied up in LOGAIR 
contracts now and are not partic ipating in the MATS business. 

Seaboard and Western has DC-4’s. They also have 1049H’s. 
They would not be eliminated. 

U.S. Overseas has DC-4’s and DC-6’s. They would not be elimi- 
nated. 

Secretary Taytor. I am not interested in who would be eliminated. 
I am interested in having our commercial requirement satisfied by 
aircraft which meet the specifications which we put down which 
would be for the most modern type aircraft available. 

Mr. Houiriecp. You realize that there are modern aircraft sitting 
on their wheels, anxious to obtain contracts with the Air Force? 

Secretary Taytor. And we would give preference 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Which are modern / 

Secretary Taytor. We would give preference to those having mod- 
ern equipment, but. we would not give preference to anyone who has a 
DC just because he has 

Mr. Houtrreip. As long as you perpetuate the DC-4, you subtract 
from the incentive or encouragement to build up CRAF. 

Secretary Taytor. You do if you specify CRAF, but you don’t if 
you specify it the way I am suggesting. 

Mr. Rosacx. How would you guarantee the availability of this 
preferentially used aircraft in wartime ? 

Secretary Taytor. It would be assigned to the CRAF fleet. 

Mr. Rozack. Now you are not talking about the CRAF. You are 
talking about choosing those aircraft, whether they are in CRAF or 
not, which meet your requirements. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. But I am answering your question; it 
would be assigned to the CRAF fleet. 

Mr. Houirtrerp. You mean whether it was configured or not? 
Would your specifications require it to have the electronic equipment 
which is required by CRAF, and so forth? 
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Secretary Taytor. Yes, certainly, it might very well. 

Mr. Horirretp. What is the objection in having it in CRAF? 

Secretary Taytor. Because that brings the DC —4 into the picture, 

Mr. Rosack. I submit, the witness is “confusing us, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Horirmetp. Not me. I was never clearer in my life. 

Mr. Rosack. Let’s see if we can understand 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. I know exactly what is happening. 

Mr. Rorzack. Let’s see if we can clarify the record. 

Are you testifying that you want to give preference to those oper- 
ators, whether in CRAF or not ? 

Secretary Taytor. I want to give preference to a particular type of 
airplane. 

Mr. Rozpacx. Right, whether it is in CRAF or not. 

Secretary TAYLOR. ‘You say whether it is in CRAF or not; yes, 
whether it is in CRAF or not, but it will be in CRAF. 

Mr. Rosack. Then what is the argument about ? 

Secretary Taytor. The DC—4’s on the end of the CRAF line. 

Mr. Rosack. What has that got to do with the question of whether 
CRAF will be reexamined or not; what is the problem of CRAF? 

Secretary Taytor. The problem of CRAF is entirely different 
from this particular problem. 

I see a great compromise possible. Perhaps we could specify both, 
that they would be in CRAF and that they would use modern air- 
craft. Maybe we have got something here. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Well, of course the real question is whether the 
national policy is to build up a Civil Reserve Air Fleet which is set 
apart by requirements for modernization of its planes, its obligation 
in wartime, the contractual requirements which would be put upon 
civilians to perform dangerous duties in wartime; or to just allow 
this matter to coast like it has been coasting over the years and leave 
it to hit and miss actions at the time of the emergency? The whole 
principle of CRAF, as I have studied it, through “these various hear- 
ings, is based on a national policy to augment military airlift with 
civilian airlift, and to help build up a ec apable civilian airlift as an 
augmentation because they realized they would never have enough 
in the military category to do the job in wartime. 

One of the benefits of building up this CRAF organization was 
that the taxpayer wouldn’t have to buy the planes, as they do in 
MATS. Now, you can take two courses: you can expand MATS 
through the capacity of larger planes or more planes of smaller 
capacity, or you can have two pereaeas 5 segments. I don’t say it 
should be 50-50 or 60-40 or 70-30. don’t know what the percent: 
age would be. But I do know this, that there is a ope in 
America of building up emergenc y augment: ition, auxiliary capacity, 
providing it is the policy y of the Government to build it, which would 
not require capital investment on the part of the taxpayers and which 
would give you the competitive values of private industry, competing 
with each other to give the Government a good price, and I say 4 
cheaper price than you are doing it in MA TS. I say that advisedly 
because we have the figures on operation of MATS and the opers- 
tion of civilian planes under contract, ton-milewise. So you have 
either the overall program or you are going to concentrate and build 
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up in MATS and have just a scattered area out here of informal and 
eatch-as-catch-can civil augmentation. 

Secretary Taytor. I agree with almost everything you say, sir. 
The only difference between us in this particular point is that I was 
trying to attain this objective by specifying the airplane, which was 
the modern airplane. You were trying to make that objective by 
specifying CRAF, and then limiting CRAF—leaving it back into 
the CRAF a) . 

Mr. HouirreLtp. No. Iam perfectly willing to take the compromise 
that you offered. , 

Secretary Taytor. All right. 

Mr. Hourtevp. If you set up your specifications and insist upon 
those craft rather than deal with the man who happens to own one 
of these craft and goes out and buys or leases a group of non-CRAF 
configured planes. If you specify that the planes used in military 
augmentation move toward modernization 

Secretary Taytor. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. Houirrerp. I don’t mean it has to be cut off today. 

Secretary Taytor. No; it can’t. 

Mr. Horirrevp. But move toward it. In addition to moving toward 
modernization, that this CRAF organization take upon itself peculiar 
and continuous obligations carried from the peacetime operation over 
into the emergency period. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Either through contract or through legislation, 
whatever way is best. 

Secretary Taytor. I am very willing to add that other requirement, 
that these people should be in CRAF, as well as to specify what air- 
plane we would contract with. I don’t want to have them—— 

Mr. Houirtetp. But still when you get them in CRAF, you have still 
got these C-54’s 

Secretary Taytor. Well, they won’t be eligible. The C—54’s would 
not be eligible to transport the cargo. They would be required to 
supply the C—54 in case of war, because there is no sense of eliminating 
a 10 percent just because you don’t like it. 

Mr. Hoxtrmxp. I agree with you completely that every plane in the 
United States will undoubtedly be called upon for special services in 
the case of an emergency. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, is the witness now qualifying the testi- 
mony in paragraph 2(a) ? 

Secretary Taytor. I think we could accept that as one condition. 

Mr. Morcan. Would you exclude an operator that is a participant 
of CRAF that has C—54 aircraft but has shown his willingness to pro- 
vide the type of equipment that you need and has placed a firm order 
for modern cargo aircraft? Would he be excluded from ae taal 
ing until he actually has possession of the modern aircraft? 

Secretary Taytor. That depends on when all this thing gets aug- 
mented. I am not particularly entertained by a desire to buy on the 
part of the company. 


Mr. Moran. I didn’t say a desire, I said a firm order, money 
placed—— 
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Secretary Taytor. How firm is a firm order? It can always pg 
canceled, and that sort of thing. In other words, the closer he jg to 
having the aircraft, the more we would consider it. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Here is contractor A. He is moving up, buying 
better planes; he is striving toward this goal of a plane that will per. 
form a military function in an emergency. 

Here is Contractor B who is going right along with the same type 
of plane year after year after year. He is not doing anything. Maybe 
he can’t and this is unfortunate. , 

Secretary Taytor. Maybe he can. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. A lot of us can’t buy Cadillacs. We have got to 
drive Buicks. Buick isa pretty good car. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Houtrretp. But the point is this, that you know and I know that 
there is a period of transition. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hortriretp. And you know and I know that there are businesses 
that are trying to increase their capacity. 

Secretary Taynor. Yes. 

Mr. Hotirretp. And their modernization, and so on. 

Let’s say Contractor A has DC-4’s and a firm order in for a better 
plane. Heismoving up. And that the DC—6 boys are moving up to 
the 8’s, and the 8’s are moving up to the turbo-props, and to the jets, 
In other words, you know the difference between people that are 
moving toward the goal of more efficient function in lifting cargo—I 
am not talking about numbers of planes, I am talking tons and people 
that have to be lifted in an emergency—you know the difference be- 
tween that kind of an operator and the kind that is skating on thin 
ice and maybe using a few decrepit old DC-4’s. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, and we would attempt to give him what 
preference we could. | 

Now we get into a serious legal problem very quickly, because 
whether you can specify that somebody should procure an airplane 
that has nothing to do with the lift that you are talking about here, 
the lift that you are contracting for, but you should give him a prefer- 
ence on the basis that someday he will have something over here, is 
a legal problem that I haven’t solved yet. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Well, Mr. Secretary, it is very easily solved. It has 
been solved by putting 90 percent of the procurement in the Defense 
Department on a negotiated basis and based on specifications. 

Secretary Taytor. But what does the specification say ? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Different things. If it is for radar, it says certain 
things. 

Secretary Taytor. No, what does the specification say in this case? 
Does it say that this fellow shall have an airplane after the contract 
is finished that will do certain things? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. No. 

Secretary Taytor. What does it say ? 

Mr. Ho.trievp. It will say you are moving toward a certain goal 
and your regulations would be written to attain that goal. The pref- 
erence would be given to craft which would lift so much and could get 
there in a certain length of time and could travel a certain distance 
and such things. 
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I know how those things are worked out. I have read thousands 
of these regulations in committee hearings. There are ways of at- 
taining the goal of getting a good product—you and I both know 
that—through regulations. The requirement for competitive bidding 
is observed more in the breach than it is in the observance. 

Secretary Taytor. Well, I don’t agree with that, either. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Just ma at some of the studies of milit: ary pro- 
curement and you will find out that there is a great deal of it that 
goes on negoti: ition 

Secretary Taytor. For very good reason. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. I am not complaining. I am just pointing out 
that this is the way to answer the problem. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Chairman, in the t testimony of the Department 

of Defense, I asked Mr. LeBoutillier to comment with reference to 
the Reed Committee. I made the observation that the Committee 
recommended substantially that some system be worked out for 
giving preference to Ch AF operators in procurement. Then I asked: 





Does the Department of Defense accept or stand on that position? 
Secretary LEBouTILLIER. Yes, the Department of Defense agrees that people 
in the CRAF program should be given preference. 


Then I said: 


And as far as the details or actual working out is concerned, you have served 
notice on the Air Force that that is the responsibility they must discharge? 

Mr. LeBoutillier said: 

Yes, that has always been the responsibility of the Air Force. 

And then I asked whether, in effect, the Air Force had been alerted 
that they should work out a system of procurement that would give 
preference to CRAF. 

Mr. LeBoutillier said “ Yes.” 

We have told them to explore the feasibility of it, with the intent that it 
makes good sense to have the commercial traffic going to people in the program. 

Now, does the Air Force want to take any issue with that testi- 
mony from the Department of Defense ? 

Secretary Tayrtor. No, the Department of Defense has the approval 
of any action which we take. We have made some recommendations 
to the Department of Defense, as you know. The Department of 
Defense has the approval of whatever action we take. So we would 
certainly be bound by whatever instructions they give us. 

Mr. Rozack. But in line with that testimony, and in line with the 
discussion with the chairman, you have qualified your statement about 
preference. You took issue with the Reed Committee report that 
preference should be given to CRAF. Are you still willing to sub- 
scribe to that ? 

Secretary Taytor. As one element. In other words, I didn’t av 
all give up the specification of what kind of aircraft the contract 
should be performed with. But I did s: ay that we would be willing to 
also specify that the participant should be a member of CRAF, which 

brings the two things together. 

Mr. Hourrterp. I think I am completely in accord with you, that 
the only way that. you could make CRAF a really effective augmen- 
tation in time of emergency would be by doing just what you say. 
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Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Increasing the level of capability within CRAF, 
Secretary Taytor. That is right. 

I think there is one difference between what you said and what J 
said. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. All right, what is it? 

Secretary Tayrtor. I did not say that we would eliminate the DC_4’s 
from CRAF. I did say we would eliminate the DC-—4’s from partici. 
pating in the contract tual relations with MATS for the milit ary lift. 

Mr. Horirrerp. I think the record will speak for itself. 

The problem you pose by your own statement is one that I would 
like to see the solution to. 

Mr. Ropsack. Will you proceed, Mr. Secretary, to delineate the dif- 
ferences between the Air Force position and the Reed report recom- 
mendations ? 

Mr. Morcan. You haven't finished recommendation No. 1 yet. 

Secretary Taytor. No. 

Mr. Ropack. At 2(a) under recommendation No. 1. 

Secretary Taytor. All right, we finished 2(a), I think. 

Mr. Houirrecp. All right, now we are to 2(b). 

Secretary Taytor. This is 2(b) 

Have placed firm orders for modern cargo aircraft. 

Tam not quite sure that - it goes far enough. 

Mr. Howirterp. Well, in (c) it goes a little further. 

Secretary Taytor (reading) : 

Have a good financial and operational record. 

1 would agree with that. 


Owns a fleet of aircraft at the time the requirements for procurement are 
published. 

Now, “owns” is too strong a word. That fleet—it should be “con- 
trols a fleet of aircraft.” 

Mr. Houtrre.p. Here is exactly where the trouble comes. Here isa 
fleet in operation. They have their capital invested. They have their 
maintenance crews. They have their pilots under contract. And they 
are bidding—they are bidding for a contract. Some fellow comes up 
that has no fleet— 

Secretary Taytor. I know. I don’t like him. I don’t like him. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. He has no fleet in being, but he knows where he 
can lease some planes. In fact, he can lease them from the fellow 
that is in business, if the fellow in business doesn’t get the contract, 
because he has to keep those planes and pilots active. 

Secretary Taytor. It says here: 


* * * at the time the requirements for procurement are published. 


So he can’t lease them from the man who didn’t get the contract, 
because he doesn’t know if he is going to get the contract. 

But the only point here is 

Mr. Houtrrexp. This lets a fellow that can lease—— 

Secretary Taytor. No, I don’t want him in. But a lot of these 
airlines are in hock. Let’s face it. And they don’t own their fleet. 
I just don’t want to eliminate them. 
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Mr. Ropack. You want to strike a balance between the fly-by-night 
operator : ; ; 
Secretary Taytor. I don’t want the fly-by-night operator for a min- 
ute. But I don’t want to eliminate somebody who is running a 
perfectly good airline but he just happens to be in hock. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Ho.irtetp. From what I have heard from some of the Capital 
Airline people, they are all in hock, but to a different degree, possibly. 
Secretary Taytor. All right. Take TWA, it is a perfectly good 
airline, but they don’t own their equipment. 

Mr. Houirtevp. ‘They lease it. 

Secretary Taytor. They lease it. 

Mr. Ropack. What do you suppose motivated the Reed Committee 
on this point? Did they think they were thereby dealing with the 

roblem of the fly-by-night operator ? 

Secretary Taytor. I think they did. But they didn’t know all the 
angles. I don’t disagree with the Reed Committee on this. 

Mr. Hortrieip. Any of us can go down and buy a car on a lease, 
as you well know. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. I can go down and buy a Cadillac. I might have 
to pay $200 a month lease money on it, or $300, whatever it is they 
charge; now, for all intents and purposes, I own that Cadillac for 
the year, and at the end of the year, I just continue; they give me a new 
model, and I just continue leasing. Iam paying for it, all right, with 
a little extra. 

Secretary Taytor. This is only a technical objection. 

Mr. Ropack. A better example, Mr. Chairman: You can go out 
and lease a plane and compete for MATS’ business, and this is not 
a joke. 

Mr. Hotirteitp. That is right. And this is the point that I think 
the Reed Committee was trying to overcome. 

Secretary Taytor. I think they were. 

Mr. Hoxiriecp. It was to the man who has no operating fleet at all, 
but he is a curb broker, you might say, and suddenly decides he is 
going to bid on a MATS contract, and he is going to knock the price 
down below that which is a justifiable price because he doesn’t have 
the obligations of an existing organization. 

Secretary Taytor. That is right. At this particular moment he is 
probably operating with an airplane that has been completely written 
off. 

Mr. Hotrrtevp. That is right. 

Secretary Taynor. Or nearly completely written off. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Completely written off, and he gets some financial 
backing for a short-time operation, but it doesn’t contribute to the 
building up of this augmented capacity which we need in wartime. 

Secretary Tartor. I agree with you entirely. Iam only citing tech- 
nical objections, really. I think the spirit of the thing I agree with 
entirely. 

Mr. Rorack. Proceed to the next. 

Secretary Tayior (reading) : 





Have sufficient crews in the military reserve to meet CRAF commitment. 
I think that we could agree with that. 
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Mr. Horrrrenp. Most of the pilots that are piloting these planes are 
in the military reserve, are they ? 

Secretary Taytor. No; they are not in the military reserve. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Is that what this means? 

Secretary Taytor. No; it just means they have enough crews to do 
the CRAF job. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Does this pertain to the proposal that you have jp 
here, a possible proposal for legislation ? 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rozackx. What does this imply? Do you have a program in the 
Department which contemplates that you will give preference to car. 
riers who will put enough crews into the military reserve ? 

Secretary Taytor. No; we have no such program. Mr. Driscoll, 
would you say something about that ? 

Mr. Driscoti. This one here from the Reed Committee standpoint 
was talking about the crews required in the CRAF program which are 
3.5 crews per airplane assigned. However, as far as the Department 
is concerned, as indicated in the statement of the Secretary, under 
consideration in the Department is a program as to whether to ree. 
ommend legislation for a special reserve type. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. That is what I was confused on. I noticed it js 
small “m” and small “r,” “military reserve.” But we ordinarily think 
of a military reserve in the capitalized form as being the Reserve Air 
Force officers or the Reserve Army, and so forth. I was just wondering 
if this particular recommendation did imply that or if you are con- 
templating it. 

I am not saying it should be done or shouldn’t be done, because in 
our previous hearings we discussed this one problem of dependability. 
This was the thing that worried the military, and I don’t blame them 
for worrying about it. And we discussed whether it could be done 
through civil contracts or whether it could be done possibly through 
requiring their pilots to be members of the Air Force Reserve. 

Secretary Taytor. Now, we do not have any requirement of that 
kind at the present time, but we expect to exploit it and develop it. 
I thi 

Mr. Hoxtrirevp. To explore the possibility ? 

Secretary Taytor. Explore the possibility of a tighter tieup. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Either through civil contracts 

Secretary Taytor. Through civil contracts or through some kind of 
a Reserve status. And I think we would say we would very much like 
to have the participants in the commercial augmentation participate 
in that way 

Mr. Ho.tirtevp. Just looking at it without exploring it too deeply, 
it would seem that if you have—let’s say here is a company that has 
150 pilots and navigators, and if 100 of those were ex-service people, 
it could very possibly be the solution to this point of absolute de- 
pendability. 

Secretary Taytor. It might be excellent, that is right. Then you 
would have to fix their call-up situation so they didn’t get called up 
to do something else. 

Mr. Hottrievp. That is right. It would have to be a special ar- 
rangement and a special classification. But if such an arrangement 
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is contemplated, it should be done ahead of time. It should be done 
rather than waiting until the day of the emergency. 

Secretary Taytor. Oh, yes; it should all be in the military pro- 
gram, just exactly what is done and how to do it. 

Mr. Horirretp. We have explored the subject of civil defense, and 
there is always this discussion: “Well, after all, there will be martial 
law declared, and everybody will do what the military tells them to, 
anyway.” +a 

Of course, the position of the committee has always been that these 

Jans should be thought out 

Secretary Taytor. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Hotrrrecp (continuing). In advance, rather than to wait until 
the time and then make a makeshift emergency move. They should 
be planned out. 

Mr. Rozack. Paragraph 3, Mr. Secretary, recommendation No. 1. 

Secretary Taytor. Paragraph 3: 

Provided certificated route carriers meet these prerequisites, grant such car- 
riers the right of first refusal to all Department of Defense procured traffic over 
the certificated route whether on an individual basis or in planeload lots. 

We don’t agree with that one at all. 

Mr. Hoxirietp. What is the meaning of that ? 

Secretary Taytor. That means that the four route carriers would 
be able to take all the business by the right of first refusal. So they 
would be able to take all the business as soon as they could equip them- 
selves with equipment that would qualify for the business. 

Mr. Houtrietp. In other words, what this would mean is that it 
would be the Big Four / 

Secretary Tayrtor. The Big Three and the little one that goes with 
them. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Horirrevp. | don’t know what you mean by the little one that 
goes with them. 

Secretary Taytor. One of them happens to be small business, that 
is all. 

Mr. Hortrtervp. If they are certificated, don’t they have to carry 
under the CAB rate ? 

Secretary Taytor. Unless we negotiate a special rate. 

Mr. Horirtecp. And get that approved ¢ 

Secretary Taytor. And get that approved, or get that not disap- 
proved. We are back again to that technicality with the CAB. 

Mr. Morean. How does this differ from what yout have proposed in 
your plan for implementing the DOD report ? 

Secretary Taytor. We don’t give—we specify that an indeterminate 
amount of traffic shall go by tickets or waybills, and that necessarily 
goes on the route carriers. We don’t specify that they will have the 
right of refusal. We don’t specify that they will tell us how much 
they will take. 

Mr. Houirretp. In other words, you put yourself in bondage to them. 

Secretary Taytor. No; we will tell them how much they are going 
to get and what they are going to get will depend quite a bit on what 
kind of price we are going to get. If we accept commercial prices at 
this point, it will cost us just about three times that which we are now 
paying, and we are just not going to pay it. 
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Mr. Howtrtevp. Exactly, and I certainly approve of that. position, 

No. 4 

Secretary Taytor (reading) : 

To the extent to which it appears advantageous to it, the DOD should be an. 
thorized to enter into long-term arrangements with carriers for the handling of 
this traffic at rates to be approved by CAB. ; 

Again, the rates to be approved by the CAB is a secondary issue, 
The long-term contracts we are in favor of. We suggested 3 years, 
Maybe 1 year at a time for 3 successive years with the Air Force hay. 
ing ‘the renewal option. 

Mr. Houirreip. This puzzles me a little bit. Why the long-time 
contracts? Let us assume there are 10 companies that want to par- 
ticipate. Would this mean that you would sign up with one of those 
companies for all of the cargo carrying? 

Secretary Taytor. No, no. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Or passenger carrying? 

Secretary Taytor. No. 

Mr. Houirtevp. In other words, it would be broken into—~— 

Secretary Taytor. It would be broken into—— 

Mr. Houirrevp (continuing). Into segments? 

Secretary Taytor. We try to pass the business around to the people 
that have the proper equipment to do it. That would be the 
objective. 

Mr. Rosackx. What is the need for the3 years? 

Secretary Taytor. The need for the 3 years is that if you had an 
airplane that isn’t going to get into the inventory until after the con- 
tract is finished, we get ‘back into that legal problem that I had which 
you didn’t think was very serious, but I haven’ t found a way through 
it yet. And we also get back into the business that we are encourag- 
ing the carrier to build up its equipment and then we are leav ing them 
out in the cold before he gets a chance to use it. It doesn’t make any 
sense. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. I see. 

In other words, he buys one of the modern types of plane like you 
are planning, and you feel—@ 

Secretary Taytor. He ought to have a chance to use it. 

Mr. Hourrretp. That if he is the successful negotiator on a partic- 
ular block of cargo over a particular area, let us say across the At- 
lantic or across the Pacific, that he should have ac ontract long enough 
to give hjm some chance to help pay off the plane? 

Secret: ury Taytor. Pay off the ‘plane, and he should have the con- 
tract long enough to give him a chance to do the job that we wanted 
him to do in the first place. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, this is only a 1-year contract as far 
as the contractor is concerned, but the Air Force would have the op- 

tion to renew or extend in increments of 1 year up to a maximum of 
3 years, as I understand. 

Secretary Taytor. There are two possibilities. One is a straight 
3-year contract, and the other is this option. 

Mr. Ropack. Would that require special legislation ? 

Secretary Taytor. No. 

Mr. Rozack. Is there authority to contract for any length of time! 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t think any length of time. 
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How about that? 

Mr. Driscott. With industrial funding, there is a determination 
that has been made that you can cross fiscal years under the industrial 
fund management. 

Secretary Taytor. Does that mean 3 years maximum? 

Colonel Atperson. I think it is five. They have no year funding 
inMATS 

Mr. Hortrretp. MSTS has that arrangement; does it not ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes; they have an arrangement for crossing 
fiscal years. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And MATS is operating under an industrial fund 
now ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Ropack. Is there any limitation in the Procurement Act about 
how long you can contract for? 

Secretary Taytor. I can’t answer that with certainty. I know 
3 years is acceptable. 

‘Mr. Rowack. If you have a 3- or 5-year contract, what do you have 
other than a captive airline? 

Secretary Taytor. We would hope that the airline would be doing 
other business besides the Air Force business. We do not particu- 
larly like to have captive airlines because they get let down so hard 
when they lose our business. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman? 

How do you make the contract? What do you contract for, so 
many ton- miles. so mi ny passengers, or just what. over how long a 
period of time? Or do you do it within limits or do they agree that 
whatever you have to carry, they will carry at such and such rates? 

Secretary Taytor. I believe mostly it is a ton-mile point-to-point 
requirement, and passenger requirement. 

Mrs. Grirriris. And you can tell them 3 years in advance how 
much you are going to have to carry ? 

Secretary Taytor. No; we wouldn't. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What do you do, then ? 

Secretary Taytor. Well, there is some flexibility in it: yes. We 
can tell them 3 years in advance if we give them a small contract, 
you see. We are not giving them a whole thing. We can balance it 
out by saying: “We will have this much of a requirement,” and we 
can guess 3 years in advance, and if we don’t have it, we can shut 
down something else, which does the same thing. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. You can leave your own carriers surplus? 

Secretary Taytor. We can. 

Mrs. Grirritus. That is what I object to. 

Secretary Taytor. SodoI:sodo I. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I feel that you really are subsidizing them, then. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrtrirs. And it should be pointed out that this is a subsidy. 

Secretary Taytor. We wouldn’t plan to do that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You wouldn’t plan to do it, but you can’t plan not 
to do it. 

Secretary Taytor. It could happen to us very easily. You see, if 
we decided to pull back into the States certain foreign elements, we 
could have a very, very small requirement 3 years from now. So that 
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is one of the variables that I tried to point out in my statement. We 
don’t know how much business we are going to have except over a 
short period. 

Mrs. Grirritus. I would think that would be a terrific contract to 
write. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. As a matter of fact, isn’t it true that all of these 
contracts have a contingency on the amount of cargo? I know I have 
had some complaints from people. 

Secretary Taytor. I am sure they are cancelable. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. You may say: “We have a contract, and we esti- 
mate there will be 30,000 tons a month for the next 12 months”: but 
you are not absolutely obligated to 30,000 tons a month for the next 
12 months. 

Secretary Taytor. No: that is right. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. There is the flexibility there. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Are you obligated or not obligated ? 

Mr. Greenway. We are obligated to a minimum number of tons. 

Secretary Taytor. I was just going to say this: Any contract would 
be terminated at the option of the Government, at which time we 
would be liable for termination charges, but we wouldn’t have to go 
on with the contract. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. But only as to the minmum ? 

Secretary Taytor. As tothe minimum: that is right. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And the experience I think has been that the 
MATS sets those minimums to the point where they are never em- 
barrassed ? 

Secretary Taytor. Well, we try not to waste the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. That is right. And the bidder who bids would 
probably not be interested in the bid if he thought the minimum was 
all he was going to get. He takes it on the hope it runs quite a bit 
higher than that. 

Secretary Taytor. That could be. 

Mr. Rorzack. Will you proceed to the next recommendation, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Taytor. Where was I,again? No.4? 

Mr. Rosack. I believe you are on recommendation No. 2 now. 

Mr. Morean. Before we get into that, Mr. Chairman, could we get 
the Secretary’s views on the four-carrier proposal and how that differs 
from what you are proposing in the way of implementation of the 
DOD report ? 

Secretary Taytor. The four-carrier proposal is a very nice docu- 
ment, but it has no prices in it. 

Mr. Rosack. Will you state for the benefit of the audience here 
what the four-carrier proposal is ? 

Secretary Taytor. The four certified carriers, that is, Pan Ameri- 

can, TWA, Northwest, and Seaboard, have made a proposal to the 
Air Force—I guess to the DOD—to carry passengers and cargo over 
their routes at a price to be determined and with certain features, such 
as supplementing the—if we give them so much business, they will 
supplement it by 50 percent in case of emergency. They will supple 
ment the lift by 50 percent in case of emergency. 
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And they have done quite a bit of work in finding out whether they 
could strengthen their position with their employees, and with their 
unions and that sort of thing. 

As a whole, it is a very nice document, except that it has no prices 
init. And I think the price is a critical element. We are not going 
to spend three times what we are spending now for the same amount 
of lift. 

Mr. Morean. Does it imply that the rate is to be negotiated between 
the Air Force and the carriers ? 

Secretary Taytor. It said the rate was to be set by the CAB, which 
is not acceptable to us. It must be negotiated between the two of us 
if this is to be of any effect. So, subject to a determination of an 
acceptable price, this might be a very good start for a negotiation. 
But with no prices in it, it just doesn’t make : any sense to me. 

Mr. Houirietp. And wouldn’t it, to a certain extent, stifle the initia- 
tive of any other group to build up a capability also 4 

Secretary Taytor. This would fit into your suggestion to DOD that 
we send certain of our people by tic ‘keted travel, you see, which puts 
them on the four carriers—or by waybill, which puts them on the 
four-carrier group. And we would determine the quantity of that, 
the amount of that, and 

Mr. Houtrretp. The price of it ? 

Secretary Taytor. The price of it. 

Mr. Ropack. Does DOD recommend in regard to ticketed travel 
that common carriage rates be followed ? 

Secretary Tayrtor. The DOD hasn’t made any such recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Rozack. This is your proposal ? 

Secretary Taytor. It is our recommendation which just went to 
the DOD today. 

Mr. Ropack. What does this contribute to the CRAF capability ? 

Secretary Taytor. It isn’t a direct contribution to CRAF. 

Mr. Rosack. This is another issue related to— 

Secretary Taytor. Except that we again specify what kind of air- 
planes shall be used and possibly we could also—I would accept the 
compromise we just negotiated here a minute ago, and we would say 
they would also bea CRAF member. 

Mr. Rozack. We are talking, are we not, about passenger traffic? 

Mr. Horirreip. You are talking now about passenger traffic, are you 
not ? 

Secretary Taytor. No; Seaboard is in this. I am also talking 
about cargo waybill. 

Mr. Morcan. Would this be at the common carriage rate or would 
this be at a special rate to be negotiated between the Air Force and 
these carriers ? 

Secretary Taytor. It will be a special rate or else it won’t be. 

Mr. Morcan. Something other than the military impedimenta rate 
currently in existence ? 

Secretary Taytor. Nobody has agreed on that. T won’t say what 
the rate will be. It certainly won’t be common carriage, because that 
is about three times more than it costs us now. 
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Mr. Morean. It would be a special rate somewhat lower than the 
common carriage rate ? 

Secret ary TAYLOR. Spec ial rate lower than common carrier rate. 

Mr. Houtrievv. Under that offer, again you would subject yourself 
to approval by the CAB? 

Secretary Taytor. Not disapproval. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What? 

Secretary Taytor. Not disapproval. 

Mr. Houtrtretp. I am talking about their proposal, not what you are 
going to do. 

Secretary Taytor. We would not accept rates determined solely by 
the CAB, unless they were good rates. If they were good enough 
rates, why, I am not proud, but I don’t want to commit myself to ac- 
cepting something that somebody else is going to determine when we 
are doing the buying. 

Mr. Morean. Outside of the rate situation, how does that proposal 
differ from what you are proposing now to the Department of 
Defense ? 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t think there are any serious differences, 

Do you, Gil? 

Mr. Greenway. No, sir. 

Mr. Morean. Now, you can go to the next recommendation, Mr. 
Secret ary. 

Secretary Taytor. Which is No. 2. 

Mr. Rogpack. Recommendation No. 2 of the Reed committee. 

Secretary Taytor (reading) : 

The hard-core requirements of the military departments should be reevalu- 
ated prior to any permanent revisions in the size of MATS. (See annex D.) A 
greater portion of MATS peacetime capacity should be employed in training 
exercises with the Department of the Army and other tactical units which MATS 
must deploy in time of emergency. 

T would agree with that, subject to the availability of funds. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. In other words, any— 

Secretary Taytor. Exercises take money. 

Mr. Horirtenp. Exercises like the Big Slam. 

Secretary Taytor. They take money. That one took $10 million. 

Mr. Morean. $10.4. 

Secretary Taytor. $10.4 million. 

If we have the money, we think that is an excellent thing to do. 
Sometimes we don’t have the money. 

Mr. Morean. In this particular exercise, the Air Force funded for 
approximately $10 million of the total. Is it the Air Force position 
that the Army should share in the funding for these exercises? 

Secretary Taytor. Well, now, our war mission, or our mission in- 
cludes moving the Army. So I presume we have to pay for it. 

Mr. Ropack. How does that fit into the industrial fund require- 
ments ? 

Secretary Taytor. It is not part of the industrial fund. 

Mr. Rorack. That sidesteps the fund ? 

Secretary Tayror. Outside the industrial fund. 

Mr. Rorack. And must be specially authorized as far as funding 
is concerned ? 
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Secretary Taytor. It must be especially authorized for funding; 
yes. ; a 

Mr. Rosack. Regarding the first statement about the hard-core re- 
quirements, you say there, in effect, that until we get the latest state- 
ment of the hard-core requirements from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we 
won't make any determinations about the sizeof MATS. —__ 

How does that fit into your proposal for interim acquisition of 50 
or 100 airplanes 4 “9: 

Secretary Taytor. Well, we are already under a restriction of April 
30, 1959, to not increase the ton-mile capacity of MATS. So if we 
get—if we get—and I say “if we get —additional equipment, as we 
vet additional equipment, we will phase out equipment in MATS 
$0 that we will not increase the ton-mile capacity of MATS. 

Now, that is unless the JCS expanded the requirement, which cer- 
tain people have been telling us that they were going to do. I don’t 
know anything about it, but they just said they were going to do it. 

Mr. Rosack. Is that related to a greater recognition of the Army 
requirements Sens ; 

Secretary Taytor. I am sure it is. The Army is putting on quite 
a drive for a greater recognition of their requirement, and I think 
there is fair assurance that. the JCS will recognize more of it. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Secretary, General Tunner, the commander of 
MATS, testified before the special subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee looking into the airlift situation that if he receives 
the 332 modern aircraft that he has recommended in the moderniza- 
tion program of MATS he will have little or no need for any aug- 
mentation by CRAF in time of emergency. 

Do you subscribe to this view ¢ 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t subscribe to the view that he is going 
to receive the aircraft, so I don’t think we need to worry about it. 

Mr. Morean. Do you think it 1s advisable to provide MATS with 
332 modern aircraft, capable of meeting the entire requirement placed 
on them by the JCS? 

Secretary Taytor. No. I think the same objective can be accom- 
plished with a participation of the civilians at considerably less 
cost to the Government. 

No, I don’t think there is any danger of his getting that many 
aircraft. 

Mr. Morean. It is an economic factor, then, to have the com- 
mercial carriers provide the capital investment to modernize the civil 
fleet or to provide that modern portion of the civil fleet that can con- 
tribute to our military requirement ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes and no. 

It is difficult for me to see how the carriers can modernize their fleet 
without the Air Force paying for it. 

Mr. Morcan. Well, they have modernized their passenger fleet. 

Secretary Taytor. Because the business is largely commercial. 

Mr. Morean. This didn’t cost the Department of Defense anything. 

Secretary Taytor. No. Perhaps I was thinking of the other fleet, 
the cargo fleet. I think over a period we will pay for it; I am sure we 
will. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes, but, Mr. Secretary, there is the very im- 
portant factor here which often goes unnoticed, and that is that in a 
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commercial fleet the plane may be utilized, let us say, 10 hours a 
day; inthe MATS fleet it is utilized 5 hours a day. 

Secretary Taytor. That is very true. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. And in the figures that have been given to this 
committee—and they are not complete—but there have been instances 
we know of large contracts that have gone as low as 14 or 15 cents 
a ton-mile, w hereas, the operating cost of MATS per ton-mile runs 
maybe 37 or even higher. 

Secretary Taytor. If 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. So you have got to balance the advantage that is 
obtained 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. Through better utilization of the capital investment 
along with the operating expense which occurs as a result of many 
factors, including a lower utilization. 

Secretary Taytor. That is why I said yes and no. 

{ mean it is quite an ov erall problem to determine. If you can 
eliminate the part of MATS as not necessary for the wartime task 
and substitute commercial, then you are gaining. But don’t think 
that the military doesn’t pay for the commerci ial—the amortization 
of the commercial fleet, because they have to. 

Mr. Hottrterp. They do, of course, if it is full military use. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. The part of it they use they will pay for 
the amortization of the fleet. There is nothing free about it. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. No; that isall right. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. They are also paying for the research that built 
them, aren’t they ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, normally, they would. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Well, the whole airplane industry has been built on 
military research and development. 

Secretary Taytor. That is correct. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. I notice in your statement you point out you had 
$50 million to develop some additional planes. 

Secretary Tayrtor. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Horzrretp. The Pratt & W hitney motor, every motor that I 
know of, the jet motors, have all been developed under research and 
development at Government cost. 

Secretary Taytor. I know of a few that were developed on pri- 
vate capital, but they didn’t get paid back and they didn’t use the 
motor. - 

Mr. Rorack. May I inquire in this connection, Mr. Chairman, about 
a proposal that the Reed committee made, in which our Canadian 
friends are interested, and they have observers here, I might say, 
through the press. Mr. Reed suggested in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Air Force, in the course of their inquiry, that the government 
might save some of these research and development costs by interim 
purchase of CI-44’s, which are now in production and under con- 
tract to some U.S. civil cargo carriers. Mr. Reed raised the pos 
sibility of a production-sharing swap, in which MATS would get 
an early delivery of this interim eargo plane and would save the 
research and development costs that have already been laid out. 

Now, tell us about that situation. 
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Mr. Houtrrevp. I can imagine how popular that suggestion was to 
the American aircraft manufacturers, but go ahead and give us the 
answer. : 

Secretary Tayxor. I think there were a few opponents. 

Well, the suggestion was that some interceptors procured in this 
country be given to the Canadians and some CL-44’s procured in 
Canada be given to this Government. 

How you work it out, I don’t know. But that was the suggestion 
And it would give us an early modern cargo aircraft and it would 

ive us the advantage of some interceptors in the forward line in 
Tanta, owned and operated by the Canadians, at their expense. 

So there are some financial advantages that can be obtained from 
such a proposal. I don’t think there is any consideration of 232 
CL-44’s for the MATS fleet. 

Mr. Rosack. That would have been about a $1.4 billion program ? 

Secretary Tartor. Yes—well, he says $881 million, but regardless, 
either figure is substantially out as far as the pracical limits of such 
a thing are concerned. 

Mr. Rosack. That is, if you had a new plane, it would be on the 
order of $1.36 billion, whereas, if you purchased the Canadair, Mr. 
Reed figures about $881 million for 232 planes. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Ropacx. Now, what were the interceptors to be used for, in 
part of the air defense program 4 

Secretary Taytor. The air defense program, yes. 

Mr. Ropack. And was this a requirement that was developed after 
the Canadian decision to go to the Bomare B? 

Secretary Taytor. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Ropack. You know Canada had decided not to go ahead with 
the production of a new interceptor but to resort to the Bomarc B. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Rosackx. Now, what role would this interceptor have played in 
the swap ? 


Secretary Taytor. I think this interceptor got mixed in the picture 
when the Bomarc B got 


Mr. Ropack. You think this was prior to the Bomare B decision, 
this question of swap ? 

Secretary Taytor. It was along with the Bomarc B decision. 

Mr. Ronack. Along that time? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. And what is the status now of this proposal by Mr. 
Reed, do you know ? 

Secretary Taytor. It is resting comfortably. 

Mr. Rorack. It is resting comfortably ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Rozack. In what is known, I suppose, as a pigeonhole? 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Or the deepfreeze. 
Secretary Taytor. Well—I don’t know. I am not going to say that 
itis out. I say, as Mr. Reed proposed it, it is out. There is still a 
very considerable advantage in such a financial arrangement, and I 
think it will be brought up for consideration in due time. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Well, the urgency, of course, of getting a plane on 
the runway will be considered along that line? 
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Secretary Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Hotirievp. Here is apparently a very fine plane, ready to go 
research and development done; at the same time you have the factop 
of American industry wanting to develop a plane. 

Secretary Tayior. Well, this particular swap—I don’t think this jp 
any sense was a substitute for the SOR airplane. And this particular 
swap would be—American industry would get its money; whether 
they got it on a plane that MATS got or an interceptor, they would get 
their money in this country. So it just happens to be an arrangement 
that could possibly be worked out to advantage to both countries, 

Mr. Houitrtevp. Off the record, Mr. Reporter. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Houtrrevp. On the record. 

Mr. Rosacx. This question on the Canadian planes had to do with 
the modernization. We are skipping now to recommendation No. 5, 
Mr. Chairman. We will go back, but let’s complete the discussion of 
the modernization program. 

Now, what is the Air Force modernization program as it now 
stands ? 

Secretary Tayror. Well, the Air Force modernization program 
starts out, most importantly, with the SOR airplane, which we fee] 
is a very essential element. 

Incidentally, I might say the technical side of the thing seems 
to be working out very well. So that we can get all the require- 
ments that we have put down as important without sacrificing speed 
and other things that are usually a compromise in making a new 
airplane. I have been very much pleased with the way the SOR 
airplane has been worked out by some of the industry to meet the 
requirements as set down. When we put down everything that we 
could think of we usually have to compromise those things before 
we get them, because you are paying too much in one area or another. 
But this one seems to be working out very well. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. This has the truckbed height, cargo floor. 

Secretary Taytor. Truckbed height, level floor, short field land- 
ing—— 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Airdrop of cargo. 

Secretary Tayrtor. Airdrop of cargo, airdrop of crew. What else! 

Fairly low—— 

Mr. Houirtevp. Integral loading equipment. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, integral loading equipment. Fairly low 
pressure tires for use on moderate airfields. ; 

Mr. Rozack. What will be done with the $50 million if you get it, 
to start such a program? How will that be distributed ? 

Secretary Taytor. Distributed ? ’ 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, you have $50 million. Are you going 
to have a design competition ? 

Secretary Taytor. We would have a design competition, very defi- 
nitely. We would have a source selection. We would select the 
source. We would then put them to work on a final phase 1, design 
of the aircraft, and then we would plan to go on in phase 2. 

Mr. Rosacx. And would it follow that after your design compett- 
tion there would be one source of selection 4 

Secretary Taytor. There would be one source selected. 
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Mr. Rosack. So the airplane of the future, as far as cargo is con- 
cerned, would be made by one company ¢ 

Secretary Taytor. Unless the other companies wish to come in on 
some other basis—— 

Mr. Ropack. But there would be one source ? 

Secretary Taytor. For this partic ‘ular airplane. Now, what the 
others would do in competition, I don’t know. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. | was very ‘el: ad to see the part of your statement 
which said that the aircraft to be developed will be suitable for use 
by civil airlines for commercial cargo operations. I think this is a 
princl iple we ought to pay a great deal more attention to throughout 
procurement, wherever possible, if we can fulfill a military require- 
ment consonant with the civilian use requirement, it should be done. 

One of the reasons why I think that the Soviet are moving so fast 
in some areas is that the »y are doing just this very thing. They are 
designing and planning everything, it seems, for a dual purpose, for 
war and | peace, and thereby saving in many instances a lot of dupli- 
cation and waste. 

I have always thought, and I have gone into this pretty thoroughly 
in the past, our committee has, that a slight deviation in a military 
article which makes it nonstandard from the st indpoint of industry, 
is frequently unjustified. I know there are peculiar needs where it 
does have to be different, but in so many instances—and this is an- 
other thing this committee has been interested in, is standardization 
in the Federal Supply Catalog. This is just an incident here that I 
think you are to be applauded for because it makes sense. 

Secretary Taytor. We have been working very closely with the 
FAA and with the industry on this one, and we have tried to rec og- 
nize their requirements. Some requirements are not quite identical 
between commercial and the military. The commercial stresses low- 
cost per ton-mile, and military stresses drop capability and short 
field landings, and a few things like that. But I have been very 
pleased at the way the requirements could be compromised to give a 
very acceptable airplane and meet both military and commercial re- 
quirements. I think that has gone along exceptionally well. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Particularly in this ‘field here where you really are 
planning on the commercial carriers augmenting the military in time 
of an emergency; to have a plane that is immedi: ately satisfactory for 
military use would be very valuable. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, very helpful to have the commercials able 
to do exactly what the military corresponding plane would do. 

Now, no doubt the planes will not be identical. They will have cer- 
tain refinements, one way or the other, but not importantly different. 

Mr. Horirtexp. I think we had better : adjourn at this time, Mr. Sec- 
retary, in view of the fact that you can be with us on Thursday, and 
there is a rolleall on the House floor. 

Thank you very much for your attendance. 

Secretary Taytor. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:08 p-m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Thursday, May 12, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 1501-B, New House 
Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. : : 

Present: Representatives Chet Holifield, Martha W. Griffiths, and 
R. Walter Riehlman. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator, and Earl Mor- 
gan, chief investigator. 

Mr. Houirtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, we will continue with the hearings this morning and 
attempt to clear up some of the points involved in these various studies 
and plans. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP B. TAYLOR, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) ; ACCOMPANIED BY 
COL. L. J. MANTOUX AND EDWARD DRISCOLL, DIRECTORATE OF 
OPERATIONS; J. J. OX DONOVAN AND LT. COL. SAM W. ALDERSON, 
DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION; LT. COL. J. C. PEASLEE, 
DIRECTORATE OF PLANS; AND GILBERT C. GREENWAY, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Secretary Taytor. May I make a correction ? 

Mr. Hotirtetp. Yes, you certainly may. 

Secretary Taytor. I would like the committee’s permission to cor- 
rect a statement I made during the hearing last Wednesday concern- 
ing the number of C—54 aircraft in the LOGAIR fleet. The figure 
cited was 8—actually there are 18 C—54’s in the LOGAIR fleet. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right. 

Do you know what page that was on ? 

Colonel ALperson. 137. 

Mr. Houirtevp. 137 of the transcript. 

It will be corrected. 

Secretary Taytor. Thank you. 

One other thing, if I may. 

There was some concern about the qualifications of the gentlemen 
on the Reed Committee. I wonder if I could put in the record a review 
of their government and business connections and so forth so as to 
clear that matter up a little bit ? 
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Mr. Houtrrevp. That will be pertinent. 

Secretary Taytor. I have them all right here. 

Mr. Rosack. You recognize the more you establish their qualifica- 
tions, the less easy you could account for failing to follow their ree- 
ommendations. 

Secretary Taytor. I am not trying to be consistent. I am only try- 
ing to be complete. ; 

(The information referred to follows:) 


REED COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Gordon W. Reed, chairman of the board, Texas Gulf Producing Co. 
New York City 

Business record: Vice president, Hanley Co., Bradford, Pa. 1925-41; pregj- 
dent, Texas Gulf Producing Co., Houston, 1941-45; chairman of the board, Texas 
Gulf Producing Co., Houston, 1945— ; director, Apex Smelting Co., LOF ( 
Fibers Co., Climas Molybdenum Co. 

Government record: Assistant director, Aluminum-Magnesium Division, WPR, 
1941-45; special assistant to chairman, WPB, 1945; special assistant to chair- 
man, Surplus Property Board, 1945; special assistant to Chief of Staff, USAF. 
1950-53. 

Military record: Served as private, AUS, 1918. 


rlass 


Member: James W. Austin, president, Northeast Airlines, Inc., East Boston, 
Mass. 


Business record: Petroleum engineer, Humble Oil Co., Houston, and George 
F. Getty, Los Angeles, 1929-31; investment banker, Schwabacler & Co. and Banks 
Huntley & Co., Los Angeles, 1931-42; director, Air Cargo, Inec., 1946-57; viee 
president, Air Traffic Conference, 1951; president, Air Traffic Conference, 1952: 
director and vice president, traffic and sales, Capital Airlines, 1946-57; present 
position since 1958. 

Military record: Colonel, USAF, with ATC, India and China, 1942-46; colonel, 
USAFR. 


Member: Dr. George P. Baker, professor of transportation, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, president, Transportation Association of 
America, Cambridge, Mass. 

Business record: Passenger traffic department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
1920; Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Boston, 1925-27; director publicity, Harvard 
Athletic Association, 1927; economics instructor, tutor in history, government 
and economics, Harvard, 1928-36; assistant professor transportation, 1936-39; 
associate professor transportation, 1939-46 (on leave 1940-46); James J. Hill 
professor since 1940; professor international transport and commerce, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, 1946-48. 

Government record: Appointed CAB member, August 1940; CAB Vice Chair- 
man, 1942; Director, Office of Transport and Commercial Policy, State De 
partment, 1945-46; Chairman, U.S. delegation to United States- British Civil 
Aviation Conference, Bermuda, 1946; Vice Chairman, President’s Air Policy 
Commission, 1947-48; Chairman, Committee on Aeronautical Research and De- 
velopment Board, National Military Establishment, 1948-49; U.S. member, 
U.N. Transport and Commerce Commission since 1946. 

Military record: Lieutenant colonel, U.S. Army, November 23, 1942; colonel, 
U.S. Army, 1943. 


Member: Gen. Charles Lawrence Bolte 


Charles Lawrence Bolte was born in Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1895. He was 
graduated from Armour Institute of Technology in 1917 with a bachelor of 
science degree in chemical engineering. 

General Bolte attended student training camps at Ludington, Mich. in 1914; 
Presidio of San Francisco in 1915; and Plattsburg, N.Y. in 1916. He was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the Infantry Reserve November 6, 1916, and 
served at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., as a training camp instructor in 1917. 
He went on active duty May 8, 1917, and joined the 58th Infantry at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., in August 1917. He received his Regular Army commission as 
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second lieutenant of Infantry October 25, 1917, and was promoted immediately 
to first lieutenant. In November 1917, he moved with his regiment to Camp 
Greene, N.C. 

In May 1918, General Bolte sailed for France with the 58th Infantry, 4th 
Division, and took part in the Aisne-Marne offensive, St. Mihiel offensive and 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive. He was wounded in action September 29, 1918. 
Joining the 338th Infantry as company commander in France in January 1919, 
he served at Le Mans at a forwarding camp until March 1919. He then became 
adjutant of the 4th Division with the Army of Occupation in Germany. He 
returned with the 4th Division to the United States in August 1919, and remained 
with it at Camp Dodge, Iowa, until September 1919. Subsequently General 
Bolte was adjutant of a provisional regiment of the 4th Division at Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., and Gary, Ind. In February 1920, he was assigned for duty in the 
Historical Branch, War Plans Division, War Department, General Staff. In 
September 1920, he became an instructor at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, 
Ga., and a year later became aide to Maj. Gen. J. L. Hines at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. . 

He was assigned with General Hines in the Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Washington, D.C., in November 1922, and in the Office, Chief of Staff, in 1924, 
remaining there until September 1926, when he was detailed as student to the 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, from which he was graduated in May 1927. He 
then was assigned as an instructor at the Infantry School and was graduated 
from the advance course there in June 1930. 

General Bolte entered the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., in September 1930, graduated in June 1932, and was ordered to the 
American Barracks, Tientsin, China, for duty with the 15th Infantry as S-—3, com- 
pany and battalion commander. 

In April 1936, he was assigned to command a battalion of the 13th Infantry at 
Fort Devens, Mass. The following August he entered the Army War College 
from which he was graduated in June 1937, and then remained as an instructor. 

In July 1940, General Bolte became a member of a war planning group at the 
Army War College and for several months had temporary duty in the Office, 
Chief of Air Corps. He became operations and training officer of the IV Corps 
at Jacksonville, Fla., in November 1940. 

General Bolte, in May 1941, began a tour of duty in London, England, in 
charge of war plans for a Special Army Observer Group, and was assigned as 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Forces in the United Kingodm at London in January 
1942. The following July he was designated as the first chief of staff of the 
newly established European Theater of Operations with headquarters in Eng- 
land. In August 1942, he was assigned with Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, 
in Washington, D.C. He became assistant commander of the 91st Infantry 
Division at Camp White, Oreg., in September 1942, and was assigned as com- 
manding general of the newly activated 69th Infantry Division at Camp Shelby, 
Miss., in February 1943. 

In July 1944, General Bolte was placed in command of the 34th Infantry 
Division then in combat on the Arno River, Italy, which he led through the 
rupture of the Gothic Line, the winter campaign in the Apennines, the break- 
through and the capture of Bologna, the surrender of the Axis Forces in Italy 
and the subsequent occupation of northwestern Italy and later of the north- 
eastern sector. 

On November 1945, General Bolte was assigned to Washington, D.C. as as- 
sistant chief of staff, ground plans. On August 9, 1946, he became Chief of 
Staff of the Army Ground Forces at Fort Monroe, Va. In May 1948, he was 
appointed Director of Special Joint Planning Group in Washington, D.C. and a 
year later was appointed Director of the Plans and Operations Division, Gen- 
eral Staff, U.S. Army. Upon the reorganization of Army headquarters, March 
1, 1950, he was designated Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations. He as- 
sumed command of the 7th Army in Germany in August 1952. In April 1953, 
he became commander in chief of the U.S. Army, Europe, and the following 
October he was appointed Vice Chief of Staff of the Army at Washington, D.C. 
General Bolte retired from Active Army service April 30, 1955. 

He was awarded the degree of doctor of engineering by Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago) in February 1944. 

General Bolte was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal in 1945 for his 
Services in command of the 34th Division in Italy from July 1944 to May 1945. 
The Silver Star was conferred upon him in 1945 for gallantry in action on 
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April 20, 1945, in the vicinity of Bologna, Italy. He was awarded the Legion 
of Merit in 1944 for outstanding services as plans officer of the Special Army 
Observers Group, London, England and later as Chief of Staff of the European 
Theater of Operations from May 1941 to June 1942. He also was awarded the 
Purple Heart for a wound sustained in World War I. 

General Bolte’s foreign decorations include the Order of the Bath (Great 
Britain), the Order of Commander SS Maurizio e Lazarro (Italy), and the 
French Officer of the Legion d’Honneur, the French Croix de Gurre with palm, 
the Brazilian Medalha de Guerra and the Italian Military Order of Savoy, the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Most Blessed Trinity with Plaque ( Ethiopia) 
and the Orden de Boyaca (Columbia). 

General and Mrs. Bolte have a daughter, Damara Bolte and two sons, Capt, 
David B. Bolte, class of 1949, U.S. Military Academy and Capt. Philip L. Bolte 
class of 1950, both of whom were wounded in action in Korea. 

Promotions: He was promoted to captain August 10, 1918; to major August 1, 
1935; to lieutenant colonel August 18, 1940; to colonel December 24, 1941: to 
brigadier general January 17, 1942; to major general April 26, 1948; to lieutep- 
ant general February 13, 1951; to general July 30, 1953. He retired April 30. 
1955, with the rank of general. 

(Up to date February 1956.) 


’ 


Member: Frederick M. Glass, senior vice president and vice chairman of the 
board, Empire State Building Corp., New York City 

Business record: Attorney, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 1936-38; attorney, 
American Airlines, Inec., 1939-42; vice president, Capital Airlines, 1946-47: 
president, Air Cargo, Inc., 1947-49; director, Aviation, Port of New York An- 
thority, 1949-55; present position since 1955; director, New York Airways, Inc., 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc., First Mississippi Corp., Variable Annuity Life Insur-. 
ance Co., Greer Hydraulics Engineering Corp., General Service Life Insurance 
Co., Empire State Building Corp.; governor, Flight Safety Foundation. 

Government record: Attorney, Civil Aeronautics Board, and Chief Attorney, 
Air Safety Board, CAB, 1938-39. 

Military record: Colonel, USAF, 1942-46; executive, Operations, Headquar- 
ters, ATC, 1942-48; chief of staff, Pacific Division, ATC, 1943-45. 


Member: William B. Harding, partner, Smith, Barney € Co., New York City. 

Business record: With Smith, Barney & Co. and predecessor since 1929; direc- 
tor: Eastern Airlines, 1938-40, Vertol Aircraft Corp. (formerly Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corp.), 1946-55, Glenn L. Martin Co., 1952-53, Flight Refueling, Inc. 
1953-55: member, Air Research Advisory Committee, Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 1942 to date; member, Aviation Securities Commission; 
member, Investment Banking Association. 

Government record: Chairman, Aviation Facilities Study Group, 1955 (pre- 
pared study for Director, Bureau of the Budget). 

Military record: Military intelligence, 1942-48; ATC, 1948-44; deputy ad- 
ministrator (aviation), Surplus War Property Administration, 1944-45; colonel, 
USAFR (retired 1957). 


Member: Jacob Saliba, executive vice president, Farrington Manufacturing 
Co., Belmont, Mass. 


Business record: Senior supervising engineer, Thompson & Lichtner Co, 
Boston, 1944-49; president, Kingston Dress Co., Boston, 1949-51; president, 
Industrial & Management Association, Inc., Boston, 1951-54; president and 
director, Maine Dress Co., Cornish, Maine, 1948—___; executive vice president and 
member, executive committee, Cortland Corp., New York City (formerly Broek- 
way Motor Co., Inc.), New York City, 1954—- ; executive vice president and 
director, Sawyer-Tower, Inc., Boston, 1955-56; president, Sawyer-Tower, Inc., 
Boston, 1956— 

Government record: Special consultant, Materiel Command, USAF, 1942-43; 
special consultant, Chief of Staff, USAF, 1952; special consultant, Commander 
AMC, USAF, 1952-54; cochairman, Air Force Space Study Group, 1953; direc- 
tor, member, Economic Commission, American Middle East Relief, Inc. 
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committee. We had finished with the first three recommendations. 
Had we discussed the question of the Reserves and the Guard, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Taytor. I think it is was mentioned, but I am not sure 
that we discussed it in this connection. 

Mr. Rosack. Let us start with Recommendation No. 4. 

Tell us what the Air Force position is, whether they subscribe to the 
Reed committee recommendation ? 

Secretary Taytor. The Air Force position is that the Guard will be, 
as they say, a general, reliable source of airlift in time of emergency. 
I am not sure that the Air Force has established a position as to 
exactly what their training schedule should be. I believe the Guard 
and the Reserve will probably work that out themselves, but I would 
say, generally speaking, the Air Force would subscribe to Recom- 
mendation No. 4. 

Mr. Ropackx. How much of the work of the Reserves and the Guard 
consisted of transport activities heretofore ? 

Secretary Taytor. The Reserve, I believe, is a tactical transport 
operation. The Guard had little or no transport operation pre- 
viously. This is a new mission for both of them, if you consider the 
strategic transport operation. 

Mr. Ronack. I believe there was some testimony in the earlier hear- 
ing on operation Swift Lift. Was that a transport operation? 

Colonel Mantoux. Yes, that was a transport operation. How- 
ever, it was just an outsized cargo operation which the commercial 
did not have capability to perform, didn’t have the airplane to per- 
form the job. 

Mr. Rospackx. How long was that mission or task in the making? 
In other words, was that a Guard function ? 

Colonel Manroux. No, sir, an Air Force Reserve function. 

Mr. Ropack. Reserve function ? 

Colonel Mantroux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropack. For how long did the Reserve conduct that type of 
operation ? 

Colonel Manrrovux. It is on a monthly or daily basis, on a need 
basis. 

Mr. Ropack. I mean, when did it first develop as a function for the 
Reserve ? 

Colonel Mantoux. About 3 years ago when the 119 airplanes came 

out of the active inventory and into the Air Force Reserve units, 
approximately 3 years ago. 
_ Mr. Rosack. Is it contemplated that the Reserve and Guard activ- 
ities in this context will be directed to the special requirements in the 
same sense that the hard-core requirements were outlined for MATS? 
Will these be hard-core requirements? 

Secretary Taytor. I would say the Reserve and the Guard could 
very definitely participate in hard-core requirements. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, if the problem of MATS is to acquire suitable 
aircraft to perform hard-core requirements, how will the Guard and 
Reserve perform hard-core requirements with the more obsolete or 
older aircraft which would be handed down to them? 

Secretary Tartor. Well, every mission in a war or emergency does 
hot require the very latest aircraft. I am sure that supplementing 
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the modern aircraft of the MATS fleet, the Guard and Reserve would 
be very useful. 

Mr. Rosackx. What type of aircraft will the Guard and the Re- 
serves get ¢ 

Secretary Taytor. As far as I can make out, they will get the ones 
discarded by MATS, as they are discarded. ‘Immediately they are 
C-97’s; later they might be 124’s. I presume that process will go on 
because I don’t see much possibility of buying new modern aircraft 
for the Guard and Reserve. So I think they will continue to be the 
second child in the family and inherit the clothes of that older 
brother. 

Mr. Rosack. Is the situation this, that since MATS is now con- 
strained by Air Force directive to maintain a more or less stable capa- 
bility, as new planes come in compensatory withdrawals have to be 
made of the older aircraft. 

Secretary Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Ronack. But these compensatory withdrawals do not go out of 
the military orbit; they merely go to the Reserves, or the Guard. so 
that the ¢ apability is retained in one place or another within the 
military. 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t think we would make any such declara- 
tion. I think when an airplane is going to go out of the MATS in- 
ventory a decision is made as to what should be done with it. Some- 
times it should be scrapped; sometimes it should be passed on to the 
ps ird or Reserve or some other unit. 

I don’t think there is any set: policy, each item is decided on its own. 
I might say there was quite considerable discussion as to whether the 
C-97’s were appropriate for the Guard and Reserve in this particular 
operation. It was not foregone conclusion at all. 

Mr. Horirimxp. The method of separating obsolescent planes is not 
the point at issue. Mr. Roback’s question was that if you have a 
limitation of lift placed upon your MATS organization, a limitation 
of ton-mile capacity, you might say, and if you transfer a great num- 
ber of these prop-type planes that have been decided to be obsolescent, 
that in effect you are transferring capability but you are not elimi- 
nating capability ? ? Technically you are maintaining your limita- 
tions on MATS, but you are actually building up an ‘adjunct i in the 
National Reserve and National Guard to your active MATS capa- 
bility. 

Secretary Tayuor. Well, I thought that was a desirable thing. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. I am not talking about desirable. That was his 
question. 

Secretary Taytor. I see. I think definitely we would try to do that 
because, as you remarked on ‘Tuesday, we never have e ‘nough in a time 
of emergency. So if we never have enough in a time of emergency, it 
is very difficult to discard it, you like to shave it in a position which 
will be available to you and yet not seriously interfere with what we 
are trying to do in relation to the commercial operation. 

Mr. Horarierp. This goes into the justification position. The an- 
swer to Mr. Roback’s question is, “Yes, we will build up an additional 
vapability outside of our allowable limitation in MATS?” 

Secretary Taytor. Right. Exactly, exactly. 

Mr. Horrrrexp. And still maintain it in the Military Department! 
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Secretary Taytor. Exactly. I didn’t understand the question even 
when you explained it. 

Mr. Rozsack. Does the operational concept, as related or tied to this 
recommendation which you are now considering, mean that you will 
have to have at least 2 hours of daily flying for the Guard ‘and the 
Reserves so that you can maintain a surge to 4 hours during 
emergency ‘ 

Secretary Taytor. I haven’t accepted the concept of half the flying 
hours in peacetime as against the emergency condition and I think the 
actual number of hours would be studied out and determined by the 
Guard and the Reserve, 

I don’t think the Air Force has any strong position about how 
many hours it takes the Guard and Reserve to perform their training 
function. 

Mr. Ropack. Are you saying that that ratio of one-half, peacetime 
to wartime operations, is not—you do not accept that for the Guard 
or you do not accept that for MATS either ? 

Secretary Taytor. I have not accepted it for either one. 

Mr. Rozack. So it is an open question as far as you are concerned ? 

Secretary Taytor. The only position I have taken is that at the 
moment 5 hours for MATS is the Air Force—the Air Force believes 
is the appropriate number of training hours. 

Now, we haven’t taken any position with the Guard or Reserve and 
we haven’t said what ratio that is to the wartime requirement. 

Mr. Rosack. But the logic of the argument applies in both cases, 
you say? That is to say, you don’t know whether one-half is a rea- 

sonable or a determinate relationship at this time ? 

Secretary Taytor. I am not at all sure that you can state it in 
terms of a fraction of the wartime operation. I think the Guard and 
Reserve, since they have a particular problem of their personnel 
available in limited time period, principally over the weekend, I am 
not at all sure that you can state the amount of training that they 
should have in terms of how much flying they should do in wartime. 
1 am just not competent—I am not competent to analyze their prob- 
lem to that point. 

Mr. Rorack. Limited to weekends, also limited to older aircraft. 

Secretary Taytor. Limited to weekends and limited to older air- 
craft until the emergency arises and then they are full-time, sworn-in 
members of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Rornack. What does that add up to in terms of a backup for 
MATS? Will this become relatively a costly and inefficient enter- 
prise because you will have older planes, intermittent operations on 
the part of the crews, and you will not be able to get the performance 
that you are seeking in MATS because modernization is an essential 
part of the MATS program 

Secretary Taytor. To a degree you are—I would agree with you. 
It would be much better if we had modern aircraft in the Guard and 
Reserve and if they were available on a full-time basis. We do have 
a Guard and Reserve which, I believe, I wouldn’t be exaggerating 
if I said it is going to be continued, for many reasons. The efficiency 


s sol Guard and Reserve is something that can be discussed at great 
engt 
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Mr. Roznackx. You want, Mr. Secretary, the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
to build up a modern capability ; ; you want MATS to build up a 
modern capability. You criticize or are concerned about the failure 
of the civil fleet to quickly enough or sufficiently dev elop this modern 
capability, but the Guard and the Reserves are in the nature of the 
case condemned to an obsolete capability because they always get the 
hand-me-down’'s. 

The question then is whether that is a logical, Ea function for 
the Guard and Reserves to perform, the transport function, to sup- 
plement MATS 

Secretary Taytor. Well, if the entire operation can be conducted 
in all its phases without the Guard and Reserve, the Guard and Re- 
serve doesn’t need to be called out. But it is very definitely a backup 
operation of very considerable—of very considerable capability and 
I am not one to subscribe to the idea that if you have got to tr ansport 
something from here to there it has to be in the most modern aire raft 
or it doesn’t count. That is not the reason that we are pushing for 
modern aircraft. The reason we are pushing for modern aircraft is 
so that we will have an overfly capability and a quick reaction capa- 
bility, but there is a lot more to it than quick reaction. 

There is no reason for throwing away the ability of the present 
fleet to transport people and equipment and troops as they have 
shown they are able to do in the Puerto Pine operation. 

I mean that was a very good operation. Now, it did everything 
it was planned todo. Maybe it didn’t go to the right place or maybe 
it didn’t—maybe it should have been a more diffic ult assignment, but 
as an assignment it was a very excellent one. 

Now, if the Guard and Reserve could take those airplanes and do 
something like that as a supplement to the better capability and the 
quicker reaction of the MATS itself, and of the commercial fleet, 
that would be splendid. As the chairman said, we never have enough 
when an emergency arises and I think the Guard and Reserve could 
be a very substantial backup element, but they don’t have to do the 
absolute—the most difficult task, they can do the task that is appro- 
priate to their equipment. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, the recommendation of the Reed Committee 
was for a certain peacetime level of operations. You said that was 
not a decided question here with regard to the Guard and Reserves, 
but will the same general MATS concept be applied; namely, that 
if you haye the planes available you ought to keep them going for 
economy purposes, carry lift rather than merely keep them idle? 

Secretary Taytor. I'am sure that the Guard and Reserve, if they 
have a mission which involves oversea flights, will want to keep 
themselves alert to that kind of a mission and know the routes and 
all the problems of that kind of a mission. When they do take such 
a mission, if it is appropriate, I see no reason why they shouldn’t 
carry some lift. I don’t think they will carry a very substantial 
amount of lift because if you are on a weekend operation, you don’t 
get overseas very often. In other words, the Guard and Reserve 
would get overseas when they are on their active duty assignment, 
which would occur occasionally. 

So the exercise that the Guard and Reserve over the weekend will 
perform will not be overseas, as I see it. 
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But when they are on their active duty assignment, I think they very 
definitely would take oversea flights and I think as a matter of 
economy, Which Mrs. Griffiths stressed on Tuesday, I think they 
should carry something when they do it, to get the full benefit of 
the operation and to check in with the ground handling and all the 
yariables which have to do with this mission. 

They must exercise the complete mission, not just the flying part 
of it. They must exercise the mission of flying with load and the 
mission of loading and unloading the aircraft, whoever does it. 

I mean even if it is done by the MATS. The coordination between 
loading and unloading and that sort of thing. So I am sure they 
would participate to some degree, but I think that the degree would 
be very much less than any other group of aircraft which was keep- 
ing themselves alert for the mission. 

Mr. Hourrterp. Could I ask you this question: Do you know how 
many planes will be retired from the MATS fleet into the Reserve 
or into the National Guard this year ? 

Secretary Taytor. This year, this calendar year ? 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Fiscal year. 

Secretary Taytor. Fiscal year? 

Mr. Houirtevp. Yes. 

Secretary Taytor. None. 

Mr. Houtrtecp. All right; 1961 then, fiscal 1961, whatever your 
plans are. 

Secretary Taytor. I am informed that is a classified figure and we 
will submit it for the record if you would like. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right. It is not a classified figure as to how 
many planes you have in MATS, is it? 

Secretary Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. What is it, 483 ? 

Secretary Taytor. I think it is about that. Colonel Alderson, I 
think that is the number ? 

Colonel Atperson. In the industrially funded fleet there is 527. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. 527? 

Colonel Atperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Now, when do you expect the acquisition of the 
modern planes ¢ 

Secretary Taytor. We haven't got the money yet. 

Mr. Honirteip. 1963, 1964, 1965? 

Secretary Taytor. Are you assuming 

Mr. Houirrecp. I am assuming 

Secretary Tayior (continuing). That we will get the money ? 

Mr. Houirtetp (continuing). That the money, for instance, that was 
put in the appropriation bill and passed by the House last week is 
also approved by the Senate and you can embark on a program of 
buying 100 of the modern planes. 

Secretary Taytor. Let’s go back to the availability of those planes 
from the manufacturer. I think that is what you are looking for. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Yes. 

Colonel Peaster. The program on that, assuming an October 1 go- 
ahead, would make first. deliveries in fiscal year 1962 and would be 
completed some time during fiscal year 1963. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes; 1962 and 1963 for 100 planes. 
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Mr. Ho.irrmip. 1962 and 1963; that 100 planes would, in effect, 

carry your Limitation of cargo, your present limitation set on 100 
modern planes? 

Secretary Taytor. It would unless—you mean at a 5-hour rate? 

Mr. Houirtevp. I am talking about ton-miles; yes, 5-hour utilization, 

Colonel Peaster. That they would carry the limitation or—— 

Secretary Taytor. He means if the complete MATS fleet were ob- 
soleted, the 523 planes and the 100 planes substituted, would we be able 
to carry our ton-mile capacity as of April 30, 1959, ‘at a 5- hour rate? 

I can’t answer that, but I don’t think so. No; we can’t retire 5 to 1. 

Mr. Houtrireip. You can’t? 

Secretary Tayzor. Oh, no. 

Mr. Hoxtrreip. I am trying to find out what- 

Secretary Taytor. You are trying to find out what the retirement 
program would be. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. The 100 planes, do you know what ton-miles they 
would be carrying, these 100 new planes of the types that are outlined? 
You know approximately what it will carry in relation to your load 
factor now. If your load factor is X amount of ton-miles now, will 
it carry—will the 100 planes carry half of X or three-quarters 
of X? 

Secretary Taytor. I would have to do a little calculation on that. 

Mr. Rozacx. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to get, at this point, 
the Air Force understanding of what they can : do Ww ith the money that 
is provided in the bill as of now. 

In other words, are we assuming or is it correct that 100 planes 
would be procured ? 

Secretary Taytor. You are asking me for some things with a very 
great deal of—there is a great deal “of discussion and decision to be 
made before the answer is known. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. If the decision hasn’t been made, why, your testi- 
mony would be that the decision hasn’t been made. 

Secretary Taytor. The decision hasn’t been made. 

Mr. Ropack. What is the Air Force request for new planes for 
MATS? 

Mr. Morean. The interim as well as the long-range modernization 
program consists of what ? 

Secretary Taytor. The interim program as suggested by the Air 
Force, I believe, was just what you stated, just what the House—— 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. What the Appropriations Committee outlined. 

Mr. Taytor. There was $50 million in the President’s budget orig- 
inally for starting a SOR airplane, and there was no money in the 
President’s budget for additional airplanes. Now, we were asked, 
what would you buy if you had the money ? 

We said, the planes which the House has passed and set up the 
money for. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. That is right. 

Secretary Taytor. So there is no disagreement on what airplanes 
were involved, except that we said we didn’t specify the C-135. We 
said, “similar to that.” We said “that type of airplane.” 

Mr. Hortrrexp. I realize the choice of planes hasn’t been made. 
We were thinking more of the ton-mile capacity than the choice of 
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planes and thinking along the lines of the action of the House just a 
week ago. 

Secretary Tayior. Yes. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. That was 100 planes, as I recall. 

Secretary Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I was just trying to ascertain what the ton-mile 
capacity of that 100 planes would be in relation to your present fleet 
of 527. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Now, if the appropriation went through, it gets out of my hand very 
quickly. We have to get permission to buy those from DOD and 
who all—all our superiors and advisers—and I don’t know that we 
would get permission to buy the planes. That is just an open ques- 
tion as far as I am concerned. The President may say 

Mr. Horirretp. Of course, that is always a question, we realize 
that. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. But the House spoke pretty conclusively. I think 
it was 372 votes to 3. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. As to what they thought the policy should be. 

Now, I recognize that the President can veto the bill or he can 
refuse to allocate the money and so forth. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. But the amount of planes that we furnished you 
were in line with what you would like to have to fix the fleet up? 

Secretary Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. What I was trying to find out was, would that 100 
planes take care of your present load of cargo or take care of half 
of itor three-quarters? That was my question. 

Secretary Taytor. Well now, didn’t General Tunner say some- 
thing about how many planes he needed to replace the whole fleet ? 
I believe General Tunner testified to 232 airplanes to replace the fleet 
on a ton-mile basis. 

Colonel Mantoux. No, sir. 

Secretary Taytor. On a hard-core sortie basis. 

Mr. Ropack. Is that the figure that the Reed Committee was using 
or had in mind when they talked about replacement or acquisition of 
new aircraft ? 

Secretary Taytor. I am advised that they got that figure from 
General Tunner. 

Mr. Rozacx. They were talking about a complete replacement. 

Mr. Morean. Did you say 232 airplanes or 332 airplanes? 

Secretary Taytor. I said 23 

Mr. Morcan. With the 50 C. 133’s that you have programed—— 

Secretary Taytor. They w ould stay in the fleet. 

Mr. Morean. And the 100 aircraft for interim modernization, this 
would leave you only 82 of the so-called SOR airplanes to meet your 
requirement ? 

Secretary Taytor. May I start this all over again? 

Mr. Moraan. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Taytor. The 232 is new airplanes, the C-133’s stay in 
the fleet and the SOR planes come in at a later date. 
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Mr. Morean. So you would have at total of 282 then? 

Secretary Taytor. You would have 282 and I understand there are 
more sorties than that—— 

Mr. Morean. Well, the colonel said that this would meet the hard 
core sortie requirements, the 232 aircraft. 

Secretary Taytor. No; I don’t think it would. 

Colonel Manroux. May I correct—I am not sure just what we have 
said previously. However, Mr. Morgan, in operations we have to 
operate the hard core on a sortie basis for our immediate responsive. 
ness and that sort of thing. Right now there is something over 300 
sortie requirements in the first few days of any emergency. It may 
differ from year to year depending upon what the joint staff comes 
up with. 

The sortie, as you are familiar with I am sure, is an airframe re- 
quirement. In operations we have to deal in airframes or sorties 
rather than ton-miles, ton-mile being a figure we use over an extended 
period of time, that is, 30 days or longer. 

Right now, as I say, the figure for sortie requirement is something 
over 300. I can submit this for the record. It is a classified figure. 
In subsequent years it may be more than that or it may be less. It will 
remain generally about the same. 

Mr. Morean. General Tunner has testified to a figure of 332 being 
the total MATS fleet, modern MATS fleet. Is this still a valid figure? 
Is this a MATS proposal or is this what the Air Force is proposing 
for the ultimate modernization of MATS? 

Secretary Tayxor. I don’t think we have made any proposal for the 
ultimate modernization of MATS because MATS gets obsolete while 
you are modernizing it. 

Mr. Rogack. Can we continue this discussion with reference to 
annex H of the Reed Committee report which has a modernization 
tableon MATS. See if you can’t pin down some of these figures. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. I believe it is annex H, called modernization of 
MATS present fleet. 

Secretary Taytor. I have it. Hy, yes. 

Mr. Rowack. Now, there is a note here that if the entire MATS 
fleet is rebuilt as noted, and the figure identified there is 332 planes, 
the cost would be from $1.2 billion to $1.6 billion. 

Now, what is the reference to the—Mr. Morgan asked this—what 
is the reference to the 332? 

Is that General Tunner’s figure of the total required to replace 
MATS? 

Mr. Driscotn. That is correct. This was a General Tunner submis- 
sion to the Reed committee and it adds up based on the 50 C-133's 
plus 50 remodeled jets, plus 232 of the SOR type. fil 

Mr. Roracx. Are we talking now about a long-range or an interim 
program when we talk about 332? 

Secretary Taytor. As they have it, it would be an interim program 
because they have suggested the procurement of interim airplanes. 

Mr. Roszack. In other words, as far as MATS modernization goes, 
the Reed committee recommended that the total modernization pro- 
cram except for this experimental development of an SOR be on the 
basis of off-the-shelf aircraft. Is that right? 
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Secretary Taytor. I would interpret that as being what this page 
Ssaid. Would you say that ? 

Mr. Driscoty. Sir, I think if you go into the text as to their consid- 
erations in the modernization program, they do break it out as to the 
jong range and the interim. 

Mr. Rozack. What is the long-range program ? 

Mr. Driscoti. The long range would be the SOR airplane which 
would be developed and come in in the 1964-65 time period. 

Mr. Ropacx. What are the figures they give for the cost range of 
the SOR program ? 

Mr. Driscott. Well, they show the 232 at $881 million, which is 
the CL-44. 

However, the design Workhorse, which is the 232, would be delivered 
1965; they give it as $1,300 million, 

Mr. Rosacx. The design Workhorse turbojet; is that the SOR 
plane? 

Mr. Driscott. That isthe SOR. You get that by going back to the 
text. 

Mr. Morcan. This new design SOR would not be available at any 
$3.8 million apiece ? 

Mr. Driscotu. It says $5 million each; $200 million design, $5 mil- 
lion each. 

Mr. Ropack. In other words, the $50 million, if it is available, is 
a downpayment on the $200 million design program which would 
bring you up to the availability of the first airplane ? 

Secretary Taytor. It isa downpayment. 

Mr. Ropack. You would have to put out $200 million on the SOR 
before you were ready to start buying production units? 

Secretary Taytor. That is right; yes, and these are alternate pro- 
grams as you see by the asterisk here. 

The new design airplane is $1,360 million or the alternate would be 
to buy Canadian CL-44’s at $881 million, which would be an interim 
airplane, but as these are alternate programs, that would take the 
place of the SOR airplane. 

Mr. Morean. The MATS program called for 50 remodeled jets plus 
232 SOR airplanes. In view of the action taken by the House Appro- 
priations Committee in specifically earmarking a portion of the $250 
million that was added on to the defense appropriation, 50 of these 
should be 130-—B-type aircraft modified to provide for extended 
range. There is no such provision in the Air Force or MATS pro- 
gram for modernization. Will these 50 C-130-B’s cause a reduction 
of the quantity of SOR aircraft to be procured ? 

Secretary Taytor. I would assume they would. 

Mr. Morean. In view of the fact that the Air Force did not get 
full funding for the 100 interim modernization program, does the 
Ailr Force intend to seek additional funds in the Senate or to seek 
to knock out the earmarking of these funds for the C-130-B, the 
preference given the C-130-B? 

The Air Force has a preference for the jet-type aircraft, C—135, 
or equivalent: do they not ? 

Secretary Taytor. I think part of the Air Force has. The Air 
Force is a big unit and there are several differences of opinion. 

I think the Air Force would be quite willing to procure the C-130-E 
as the modernization unit is designated. 
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In other words, the extended range puts it into the strategic lift 
class and the Air Force would be gl: id to procure that type ‘of air- 
plane and it would take the place of additional airplanes of the jet 
type. 

Mr. Morecan. I was concerned that the Air Force might be accept- 
ing this reluctantly, with tongue in cheek, still having a preference 
for the jet-ty pe aircraft. 

Secretary Taytor. I think we have a prefernce for the SOR air. 
craft, which is a turbofan type and which does everything that we 
Ww ant it todo as of now. I mean, we haven’t found the limits yet. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. This is what you might call the ideal plane at the 
present time. 

Secretary Taytor. The ideal plane. 

Mr. Houirretp. But it isn’t in existence yet. 

Secretary Taytor. It isn’t in existence yet. The two alternates 
that we have, both of them do considerably less than that which we 
want. 

In other words, the C-130 type is a propeller-driven airplane. It 
does most of the other things that we want; its speed is a little bit 
low, the range is pretty good, but not right there; it has got supple- 
mental tanks on it, which is not ideal. So it has its limitations. 

Now, the other type of airplane is a difficult loading job even if 
you swing the tail, which is an awkward thing to do. It is a difficult 
loading job and it lands in fairly—the airport requirements are too 
great so that you can’t put it in. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Particularly in regard to the high loading and the 
length of the runway. 

Secretary Taytor. The runway, that is what I mean, the length of 
the runway is just too long for the type of airplane we want. It 
doesn’t do what the Army wants in terms of drop and that kind of 
a maneuver. So that either one of them, we accept some limita- 
tions. 

Mr. Horirrerp. They are a compromise to fill in, in the interim 
time period until you can get your ideal plane ¢ 

Secretary TaYnor. That is right. I think the two of them together 
are a pretty good solution to the intermediate problem, but they are 
not a real good solution because you should be able to do all these 
things with one airplane. 

Mr. Rorzack. Is the C-130 primarily in support of the Army air- 
lift requizements? 

Secretary Taytor. There hasn’t been any assignment of airplanes 
to Army airlift. I mean the whole fleet is available to support the 
airlift; where it would be appropriate, I am sure it would be used 
in that way. 

Mr. Rosack. Is there any process of earmarking—we discussed it 
the other day and the testimony was that the Army is no longer in- 
sisting on a preallocation of airlift. Do you understand that to be 
the case? 

Secretary Taytor. I believe that is so. 

(See app. IV, p. 230, for Army comments on preallocation.) 

Mr. Rozackx. The Armed Services Committee, which released 4 
report yesterday, recommended that these C-—130’s we are talking 
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about and other aircraft, if they would be procured according to 
their recommendation, be assigned when available to the Strategic 
Air Command in support of the poststrike recovery mission of SAC. 
~ Now, isthere a preallocation of MATS aircraft for SAC? _ 

Secretary Tayior. I believe there is a war program which says 
what airplanes are going to do what in a general war. 

Mr. Ropack. I mean, 1s there a special plan or program for availa- 
bilities so that there isn’t any question as to where these aircraft are 
or how soon they are available for SAC? 

Secretary Taytor. For SAC in general war? 

Mr. Rozacx. And is this incompatible with or separate from the 
common user pool of aircraft ? 

Secretary Taytor. Can you do that better than I can Colonel 
Mantoux ? 

Colonel Manroux. Yes. They are out of the same pool. The SAC 
airplanes are held in Ready Reserve to support the SAC general war 
posture or in the overall industrial funded pool. 

Mr. Ropack. What I am trying to ascertain here is what is involved 
ina preallocation or an assignment. 

Now, are they the same as the pooled airplanes or are they handled 
differently? Can you lecture us a little bit on this subject ? 

Colonel Manroux. Maybe I can give you an example. We have 
“X” number of airplanes on what would amount to a runway alert 
tosupport SAC’s general war posture. 

During the Formosa flareup, the Lebanon flareup, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s flareup in Caracas, we had to lay our hands on immediately 
some transport airplanes. These airplanes were pulled off of the 
SAC posture to respond to immediate requirement, other than Stra- 
tegic Air Command. | 

However, this meant that other airplanes in the MATS system 
immediately go into the SAC posture and were available for a 
runway alert, as an example. 

Mr. Ropack. If MATS can earmark or designate those availabili- 
ties for SAC, why can’t it do the same for the Army ? 

Secretary Taytor. Because the Army doesn’t know where it is 
going. 

Mr. Ropack. You mean the Army doesn’t havea plan? 

Secretary Taytor. They may have a million plans, but they don’t 
know which one they are going to have to implement. 

The Strategic Air Command, in general war, knows exactly what 
it is going to do. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. SAC doesn’t know where it is 
it? 

Secretary Taytor. In general war it knows exactly what it is going 
todo. : 
_Mr. Rosack. How is the problem changed in a limited war situa- 
tion? What happens then ? . 

Secretary Taytor. In a limited war situation, SAC simply main- 
tains its posture and then the Army takes over and it says where it 
wants to go and we put them there. 


Mr. Rozack. In limited war situations the Army knows where it 
wants to go. 
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Secretary Taytor. It knows as soon as the limited war comes 
around, then they can tell you which place they want to go. They 

can’t tell you beforehand. SAC can. 

Mr. Ropack. Can you assign aircraft for Army’s limited war fune. 
tions in advance ? 

Secretary Taytor. We do not because we don’t know what they 
want. However, the whole fleet is available to move the Army as soon 
as they kiow what they want to do, and there has been no diffic ‘ulty, | 
think, about priorities when there was any real problem to be solved. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. I would like to get back to my inquiry of a few 
moments ago which I realize hasn’t been answered and probably can’t 
be answered in definite numbers because it is based on degree of finan- 
cial support and timelag for acquiring these ideal planes, and so forth, 
But, in general, we are talking about a 4- or 5-year period ? 

Secretary Tay.or. i sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. We are also talking about retiring, let us say for the 
sake of argument, 250 of the 527 planes to the Guard—I am not pin- 
ning that number down. This would be on a 5-year basis; 50, anda 
4-year basis of assignment to the National Guard and the Reserve, 
about 60 planes a year. 

Now, if these planes are exercisable in the National Guard and the 
Reserve. and the domestic bases during weekends, and if you intend 
to exercise them with cargo, it would seem to me that this would enable 
you to carry about all the domestic additional freight which is now 
contracted to LOGAIR, QUICKTRANS, and individual ticket sales, 

Secretary Taytor. We don’t expect to carry domestic cargo. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Then how do you expect to exercise these planes in 
the National Guard and Reserve ¢ 

Secretary Taytor. They will not be exercised with cargo; they will 
be exercised empty. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Then I misunderstood you a while ago. You said 
also some oversea trips. 

Secretary Tayior. I said the oversea trips should be exercised with 
cargo. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I see. Exercised during a 2 weeks’ service that a 
reservist gives to his command ¢ 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrteip. Now, if they are exercised overseas and this fleet 
is built up at the rate of say 60 the first year, and 60 the next year, 
you have got 120 planes there. I don’t know how many of those 
would be exercised, but this would pretty well take care of any excess 
business which you have over your regular MATS operation for over- 
sea | trips ; wouldn't it ? 

Secretary Taytor. No, I don’t think so, because, you see, each crew 
gets exercised overseas once or twice a year and while you have 50 ot 
60 planes, that is only 50 or 60 or maybe twice that many trips per year, 
because he only takes this oversea flight on his 2 weeks’ yearly ‘duty 
assignirent. 

Mr. Hotirterp. I am trying to reconcile this type of an intermit- 
tent operation, both with the amount of cargo that would be carried b 
it, and also with the contention that it is necessary to exercise MA 
5 hours a day in order to keep it in readiness, and this Reserve crew— 
a particular crew would exercise 2 hours a year. 
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Secretary Taytor. The two are quite different. 

Mr. Houirietp. I know they are different. be 

Secretary Taytor. They are quite different. MATS is not only the 
airplane and aircrews but. the whole ground installation and the over- 
haul business and everything that goes with running a complete, self- 
suff cient unit. 
othe Guard and Reserve are much less than that. The ground han- 
dling is not part of their assignment, the airport operation is not part 
of their assignment, it is just the airplane operation. I won't say 
that is all it is, but that is the main thing 

Mr. Hourieip. The main part ofit. an 

Secretary Taytor. That it consists of. So the two are quite different. 
Now, we do not expect to get out of the Guard and Reserve a sus- 
tained, full-time operation in an emergency of the same magnitude 
that we get out of the MATS. In other words, they would do half or 
even less than half of the daily sustained operation of the MATS 
units. So there is quite a difference. — 

Mr. HotrereLp. You mean half in time of emergency ? 

Secretary Taytor. In times of emergency, yes. 

Mr. HouirieLp. Not in peacetime ¢ 

Secretary Tayior. Yes. 

So there is quite a difference between the two types of training. 

Mr. Hontrietp. Mr. Roback ? 

Mr. Rozack. Have we explored the issue of modernization suffi- 
ciently? Do you have any other observations, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Taytor. I think I am trying to satisfy you, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrep. Don’t do that. Don’t try to satisfy the committee. 
Give us testimony as you see it. We want the testimony as you see it, as 
you are planning it. 

Secretary Tayior. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrirevp. In the Air Force. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. You have this responsibility and we are trying to 
find out your concept of it in the Air Force. We assume that you 
speak for the Air Force ¢ 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirteip. As we did with Mr. LeBoutillier on the Department 
of Defense side. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Rozack. Let’s go to Recommendation 6. We may want to 
come back to this modernization subject later. 

Secretary Taytor. Recommendation No. 6 says— 
the MATS passenger traffic should be diverted on a progressively phased-in 
basis to certified carriers, equipped with modern jet transports at a more rapid 
rate than cargo due to the abundance of modern passenger transports. 

My comment on that is it has to be all within the MATS mission. 

_ In other words, this phasing business, the MATS war mission and 
its requirements to keep alert for the war mission must always be kept. 
as the most important thing that we have to consider. 

So even though commercial carriers are able to do something, that 


ls hot a justification for moving in that direction unless the war mis- 
sion 1s sustained or even enhanced. 
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Mr. Ropacx. In other words, the Department of Defense and the | 
Air Force do not consider it their responsibility to add to the prob. | 
lems or serve the interests of the certification processes under the Fed. 
eral Aviation Act? That is not their concern ? 

Secretary Taytor. Of the certification processes? I didn’t under. 
stand that. 

Mr. Ropack. I meant the industry, the organized industry js q 
certificated industry. : 

Secretary Taynor. Yes. 

Mr. Rosacx. And this recommendation says, in effect, that yoy 

should continue your passenger traffic on a certificated basis? 

Secretary Tay.or. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropacx. Also says you should conduct your cargo traffic on q 
certificated basis? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. As I outlined in my statement, we want 
to do that to a limited degree depending on the price that is available 
to us for the traffic. We want to use ticket and waybill operation 
to a limited degree, which would—naturally, which would by defini- 
tion go to the certified carriers. 

I think what they are saying here is that the passenger avail: ability 
is such that we could do that faster than the cargo availability be- 
cause the cargo group just doesn’t have the equipment to accept the 
traflic. 

We have already recognized that by going up to 50 and 55 percent 
next year for the transportation of passengers. 

Mr. Rosack. Does the Air Force subscribe to the position that its 
augmentation airlift policy should be so organized and executed as to 
enhance the capability for military purposes of the civil fleet? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, within—— 

Mr. Rozacx. Generally speaking, I mean, is that right? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Rogpack. All right. 

Secretary Tayzor. “As long as the military, the overall military 
posture is maintained or enhanced. 

Mr. Rozack. Then what is the problem of utilizing this certificated 
carrier approach in regard to passenger requirements of the military! 
Do you have to enhance the civil segment ? 

Secret tary Taytor. Now, we don’t have the money. 

Mr. Rozack. What is that? 

oonel ary Taytor. We don’t have the money. We haven't nego- 
tiated the price, but no prices have been mentioned for the passenger 
traffic which would do anything but make us spend three times as 
much as we are spending now. 

Mr. Rosack. But it is the case, is it not, that you have no problem 
of trying to build up the civil passenger capacity because you have 

testified or you have stated in one place or another that you are de 
creasing those requirements in CRAF, for ex: umple? 

Secretary Taytor. We are decre easing the requirements in CRAF! 

Mr. Rosack. Yes. You are decreasing the demand that you are 


making upon the civil passenger capacity for CRAF. 
Secretary Taytor. I don’t think that is true. 


Mr. Driscotu. That is incorrect. Actually insofar as the passenger 
side is concerned, although the airplanes may decrease in numbers, | 
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the increased productivity of those plans insofar as capacity, and you 
used the word “capacity,” the capacity increases. 

Mr. Ropack. Perhaps what I should have said is no matter what 
your call on civil industry for passengers is, capacity is ample and 
morethan youarerequirng? ; 

Secretary Taytor. The civil industry, that is correct. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. It is the passenger field about which we are speak- 
ing! ie ae yet 

Secretary Taytor. That is correct. I believe that is correct. 

Now, there are certain seasons when these passengers—when the 
passenger traffic is pretty well jammed up. 

Mr. Hoxirietp. We can assume, though, that at that time there 
would be regulations which would put the national emergency first. 

Secretary TAayLor. Certainly. 

Mr. Houirretp. The fact is that the planes are in existence of a type 
to do the job, so you are not particularly interested in accelerating the 
passenger capacity, the civil passenger capacity? It is taking care of 
itself pretty well. ' 

Secretary Taytor. We really have no problem in that field. 

Mr. Houirtetp. The problem is cargo? 

Secretary Taytor. That is right. ' 

Mr. Rogack. Then why, and I don’t ask this question for argument’s 
sake, why are you concerned with the problem of certification and 
the giving of business to certificated carriers in the passenger field ? 
Since you don’t need to build up that capability, it is ample, what is 
the problem here ? 

Secretary Taytor. Well, some of these passenger people have cargo 
operations as well and I think they are not—I think it would be ac- 
ceptable to them to make their money in the passenger field and be 
able to expand their cargo fleet. 

Mr. Ropack. Are you testifying that you are giving this emphasis 
to the passenger side so that it will help these carriers develop the 
cargo side, is that what you are saying ? 

Secretary Taytor. I am not saying that is the whole purpose. I am 
saying that is a partial solution. 

Mr. Rosackx. What is the status now of your program, your Air 
Force program for dealing with civil carriers on the passenger side? 

Secretary Taytor. The status of the program is that we have made 
some recommendations to DOD which they just received last Tuesday 
for implementing the President’s courses of action and we have not 
had a response from DOD as to whether they think this approach is 
appropriate. 

We have received a tentative contract from four carriers which 
dealt with their offer for transporting cargo. That four-carrier pro- 
posal had no prices in it. So it doesn’t mean very much until it gets 
priced out. And we expect to negotiate further with the four carriers. 
And we—well, our suggestion to DOD included negotiated rates rather 
than advertised rates for procurement of passenger and cargo traffic. 

Mr. Ropack. What was the rationale of that? What would the 
negotiation processes serve ? 

Secretary Taytor. The negotiation, we feel we can recognize costs 
and—we can recognize costs much more properly, we can split the 
business between a number of carriers. It doesn’t just all go to the 
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low bidder. We can do a better job, we think, of being sensitive tp 
their requirements as well as our own and within the limits of the 
funds that we have we think we can get on a much better relationshj 

with the carriers for our mutual benefit than if we simply advertiseq 
the procurement. We have tried the advertising of procurement anq 
we are informed by the carriers and we have every reason to believe 
it that the prices resulting from this competitive business are noncom. 
pensatory. 

Mr. Ropack. Under the Aviation Act the economic rate is deter. 
mined by the CAB but you want to determine your own economic rate 
through negotiation ? 

Secretary Taytor. We do, we do. 

Mr. Rosack. If I made an incorrect statement, Mr. Greenway, 
please correct it for the record. I don’t profess to be an authority jy 
this rather complicated field. 

Mr. Greenway. Well, I just would like to mention that the Fed. 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 does not give the CAB responsibility for 
the establishment of oversea rates. 

Mr. Hortrtecp. Even though they sought it ? 

Mr. Greenway. Even though they sought it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropackx. We understand that; that was testified to before. In. 
sofar as there is a function of determining what is an economic rate 
for the airline industry, it resides in the CAB, it is not the function of 
the Department of Defense as such to determine what is an economic 
rate. 

Mr. Greenway. As I understand it, so far as the oversea rates are 
concerned the CAB is charged with deciding whether a rate is dis- 
criminatory or not, and they have the responsibility for so deciding. 
So that if and when the CAB is given a contract between an oversea 
carrier and the Government to approve and the rate included in that 
contract is decided by the CAB to be discriminatory they can disap- 
prove the contract. 

Mr. Rosack. And by the process of negotiation which you have 
requested, the Air Force will now undertake to determine what is an 
economic rate for oversea operations of the civil carriers? Is that 
the case? 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t think that is our purpose. I think our 
purpose is to obtain oversea carriage at a reasonable rate to the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, you testified that you received it at an adver- 
tised rate which the carriers thought was noncompensatory. 

Secretary Tayntor. Yes; the carriers do think that. 

Mr. Rorpack. So you have 

Secretary Taytor. I think they can prove it. 

Mr. Ronack. You have testified that the guiding consideration is to 
build up the civil capability. Is that a consideration here? 

Secretary Taytor. The guiding consideration is to build up a civil 
capability of the type of airplane that we want them to have and if 
we compete for the traffic, the equipment is not only—the amortiza- 
tion of the equipment is not. put in the price, so they can’t possibly buy 
new equipment when they compete with this old equipment. _ 

Now, there are two elements to this. One is that we are going to 
specify the kind of airplanes that are used to do the job. 
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Mr. Houtrrecp. This is for national defense purposes ? 

Secretary TayLor. For national defense purposes. 

Mr. Houiriecb. So that you can have a modern type plane when the 
emergency hits ? ; 

Secretary Tayior. That is right. 

Mr. Rozack. We are talking about the passenger field yet, so far as 
Ican recall. 

Secretary Tartor. The two are not quite separable. They are inter- 
related, I think. But maybe I am getting a little ahead of the story. 

Mr. Rosack. Well, it is just hard to follow or reconcile your state- 

ment that what you wanted to do was to direct your proc urement so 
that you could build up the e¢ ivil capability to serve military needs. 
On the other hand, you testified in the passenger field there is ample 

capability. I was trying to reconcile those statements in light of 
your request for a more favorable type of rate from the civil carriers. 
So far I haven't been able to rec oncile those statements. I am trying 
to get help. 

Secretary Taytor. Of course, there is one other element, if you split 
the passenger out separately it makes it a little less obvious what we 
are trying todo. There is one otherelement. We want the passenger 
group to have an expandable capability. We want both groups to 
have an expandable capability, so that they can expand and take over 
some of the things that MAT S was doing when MATS goes off on their 
hard core mission. And that has to be specified. 

Mr. Houtrretp. One of the items here that I think is in Mr. Roback’s 
mind is that you give to the civil carriers 55 percent of the total passen- 
ger requirements of MATS. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes 

Mr. Houtrieitp. And you give to the cargo carriers 10 percent of the 

uirements of MATS. 
sdlieeaiatiy Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Horrietp. And your passenger requirements do not need aug- 
mentation assistance because they have the capacity already and yet 
they get 55 percent of your passenger requirements in MATS, whereas 
in the field of cargo, which does need, and which you have testified 
needs, the building up of auxiliary type of modern planes, only 10 per- 
cent of the MATS requirement is allocated there. 

So in trying to reconcile your testimony as to the purposes of al- 
location of these funds to civil carriers, he is trying to show that you 
are doing more, in other words, to help the area that doesn’t need help 
than you are the area that needs help, according to your own testimony. 

Secretary Taytor. I think that is because MATS essentially is a 
cargo-carrying operation. 

Mr. Hourietp. We are talking percentage. 

Secretary Taytor. You are talking about the passenger side of it. 

Mr. Hoxirrerp. I see what you mean. 

Secretary Tartor. But M ATS, itself, is a cargo-carrying oper: ution, 
and the cargo carrying is a critical part of it, and the cargo carrying 
is inadequate for the emergency. 

Mr. Houirtevp. That is right. 

Secretary Taytor. That is what we have established. 

Mr. Houirreny. That is right. 

Secretary Taytor. So we want to build up the cargo carrying of 
the civil but we don’t want to do it in the civil present. type of equip- 
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ment which is not satisfactory. There is a little bit of the chicken anq 
the egg again in the cargo side of the thing. The passenger side jg 
much easier to look at. 

Mr. Hortrmip. You have an intermediate plane, the dual purpose 
plane I should say, convertible, I believe, is the common term for it, 
which is involved in both cargo and passenger 

Secretary Tayior. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. Service. And here you can increase cargo capacit 
by the encouragement which you give the ¢ argo lines, and at the same 
time you have the concurrent capi acity in the same individual config- 
ured plane to carry passengers. 

Secretary Taytor. Which as you say we don’t need. We don’t need 
the passenger side of that, we need the cargo side of it. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is right; that is right. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. But in the allocation of contracts you send out a 
plane with cargo and if you allow the plane to bring back passengers, 
you help build up the cargo side. 

Secretary Taytor. That has an application. 

Mr. Houirtevp. That has an application. 

Secretary Taytor. It is not universal, but there are areas where 
that has application. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. And it would effect economies to the Government, 
too, because some of the figures that were given us, I believe, ran as 
high as—I think this is from the Rivers committee report, that the 
average cost per ton-mile in MATS was 32.2 cents. And I believe the 
average contract airlift costs 25.9 cents per mile, with your civil 
carriers. 

Secretary Taytor. Well, I would like to—— 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Before I stop there, I want to say that the 322 
cents does not exactly comport with the testimony given the commit- 
tee in 1958, which indie: ated that the cost was 47. 8 cents per ton-mile, 
and none of these figures include interest on the Government invest- 
ment, cost of insurance and taxes. In the case of the average cost to 
the Government for the ¢ arriers it runs about half of that, and it did 
include capital investment, self-insurance, taxes, training of per- 
sonnel, maintenance, and all of that. 

Secretary Taytor. Well, may I speak to that for a minute? I don’t 
think the comparison of commercial and military costs—it gets to an 
apple and orange situation very quickly. Because the first thing that 
happens is we limit the hours per day that the military flies, which 
obviously puts the cost up. 

Now, the cheapest thing we could do would be to fly the whole re- 
quirement in MATS aircraft with an unlimited hours per day, just 
take the whole thing: 

Mr. Ho.irtexp. Ope rate like a commercial line. 

Secretary Taytor. Operate like a commercial airline. Now, we 
don’t want to do that, because we want to enhance the capacity of 
MATS with a commercial capacity. So we limit the number of hours 
that MATS can fly. 

I don’t say that the Government operation is economical, it very 
definitely is not, for many reasons that all of us know and some rea- 
sons that maybe we don’t all know. 
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Anyway, it is not economical. But it is not economical to allocate 
the business to commercial and pay them for hauling the traffic, while 
MATS is standing down, because you are still paying for MATS. 
The only thing you save when you don’t fly MATS is the gasoline and 
the spare parts ‘and maintenance hours. You don’ t save the airports 
and you don’t save the ground crews and you don’t save the pilots. 
You “just save the direct operating cost of the airplane. You don’t 
save amortization and that sort of thing because that isn’t in there 
in the first place. So you say a small proportion when you stand 
it down. So you are still paying, not. the 42 cents or whatever the 
military figure was, but you are probably paying at least half of 
that and then, in addition you are allocating money to commercial 
which makes it very much more expensive to allocate the business to 
commercial, even though the commercial, as a per hour basis is a 
cheaper thing to do than the military. 

Mr. Houtrretp. So you have got to strike some kind of balance. 

Secretary TayLor. You have to balance this out, yes. 

Mr. Hortrtretp. And the only reason you strike a balance is because 
you want an increased capacity, more than you have got in MATS? 

Secretary Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Hotrrrecp. Rather than to build up your MATS to the point 
where you have your full wartime emergency capacity ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Now, there is another very grave difficulty and that is we are on 
an industrial fund basis here. So we have to pay out of the indus- 
trial fund for standing down MATS. And if we are not very careful 
we will price ourselves out of the airlift business, especially with the 
Army. You see the Army is or were, allocating more, to airlift, more 
of their personnel and cargo requirements to airlift. 

If we up the price for airlift to them, they will say right away: 
“Well, we will go back to MSTS, we don’t like this deal, we don’t 
get enough out of it.” So we can price ourselves out of the market 
by making our clients pay for standing down MATS, which is an 
artificial charge, but since we are on an industrial fund it is very much 
a part of the picture. So we have a very difficult thing to do here, to 
balance out an industrial fund with a milit: ary oper ation, and at the 
same time enhance the commercial side so we will get more com- 
mercial capacity to add to the military capacity. The whole thing 
just doesn’t add up into a neat package and it therefore makes it a very 
difficult thing to operate. That is the problem we have and that is 
the thing we are working with. 

Mr. Horirreip. I re ‘ognize it is complicated. 

Of course, Congress asked for the stock funding as a matter of con- 
trol of moneys, of knowing costs and also, when MATS was given the 
overall lift task, it would be unfair to not charge up the service that 
it gave to the Army to the Army’s cut of the appropriation. 

Secretary Tayror. The stock funding did a great deal beneficially. 

Mr. Hortrirerp. To get a business comprehension of what is going 
on. 

Secretary Taytor. Before the stock fund was initiated all we got 
was requirements for airlift of ev erything, without much considera 
tion as to whether it was appropriate or not. They just said: “You 
are deficient because you didn’t fly everything by airlift.” So the stock 
fund was very appropriate. 
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Mr. Houtrievp. That is right. 

Secretary Taytor. But it ‘also has —— 

Mr. Houirtevp. It made the Army screen its requirements, 

Seeretary Taytor. It did, yes. 

Mr. Hotirietp. I know in one of our previous hearings we found 
that a tremendous number of tents were being carried up to Green. 
land or Thule, or some place like that, in the middle of winter, that 
wouldn’t be needed until next year, that could have gone up by shi 
just as well, but they were being sent up to empty a w arehouse, I “think 
it was, that the Army w anted for some Incoming other type of 
material. 

Secretary Taytor. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Howtrreip. So they were using the MATS to transport tents 
which could just as well have been shipped by sea and much cheaper 
to the taxpayer 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hottrietp. And this cost funding stops that kind of thing, that 
unnecessary lift. 

Secretary Taytor. In that sense it is an excellent measure. We were 
in a very difficult position because all we got was complaints that we 
weren’t providing a service. It was free, so why not use it / 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman. 

The moment though you state the mission in the terms of “it is our 
business to build up the commercial airlift” it seems to me you are then 
going to have MATS sitting on the ground idle or flying without any 
passengers or any tonnage, in every case of a conflict. 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t think T meant to take on quite that much 
of an assumption by saying it is our business to build up commercial. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I think y you should restate it, then. 

Secretary Taytor. It is our business to achieve our wartime assign- 
ment in the most appropriate way. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Certainly. 

Secretary Taytor. And I think we have to be very conscious of the 
cost of these things. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Secretary Taytor. Well, so - I think most of the questionable 
decisions have been decided in favor of MATS, which may be the 
right way. We would like to be much more sensitive to the possi- 
bility of getting supplemental help from commercial, shall I say, 
at their cost—with them buying the equipment and having the equip- 
ment available to ~ SO that we wouldn’t have to buy so much — 
ment for MATS. » I think we are very conscious of that pre 
lem and I didn’t mean to infer that we were in the business of subsi- 
dizing commercial, because I dont’ think we are. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is purely incidental. 

Secretary Taytor. That is purely incidental, and it is incidental 
to an objective of obtaining help from commercial and in satisfy- 
ing our war and emergency requirements. 

Mr. Houirrexp. It is also in response to a policy that Congress has 
adopted. 

Secretary Taytor. Of using commercial when it is available at a 
reasonable cost, and when it doesn’t damage our primary mission. 

Mr. Houtrievp. That is right. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. ‘ 
Secretary Taycor. Mr. Greenway, why don’t you talk for the 
ord ¢ 
—. GREENWAY. Mrs. Griffiths, this is in connection with your re- 
uest forclarification, 

When the civil capability is such that it can take care of the so- 
called civil eligible airlift requirement in the wartime mission, then 
the military will not have to maintain and man and pay for air- 
craft to do it, itself. It can then leave that job to the civilians. 
So it is the old chicken and the egg business that seems to com- 
ing up. It is when the commercial airlines can see the requirement 
for civil eligible cargo and passenger carrying, then at that time 
the military can sluff off the expense of maintaining that lift, itself. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. My only point is that regardless of how it may ap- 
pear, the Defense Department is not in business to keep business in 
business. 

Mr. GREENWAY. Yes, ma’am. 

Secretary Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Secretary, on Recommendation No. 7, in which 
the Reed committee recommended against guaranteed loan legisla- 
tion, do you subscribe to their position? You know there was pend- 
ing a proposal which—— 

Secretary Tartor. Yes, I am just trying to get my thoughts 
straightened out here because there was so much talk on the sub- 
ject at one point. I think the Defense Department does not feel 
that loan guarantees are necessary. 

Mr. Rosack. By common consent that issue has been deferred to 
the indefinite future by action or recommendations of the committees 
that considered it. 

Secretary Tayzor. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. | certainly concur with that. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Horirretp. Because if you endorse that sort of a thing, it 
would be really moving out into the field of subsidization. 

Secretary Taytor. Subsidy. And with the restrictions in the bill, 
it would seem to me if you needed the loan you couldn’t get it, and 
if you didn’t you could. Maybe that is the way the banks work 
anyway. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Houiriretp. That is true. 

Mr. Rosack. Recommendation No. 8 asks that the CRAF program 
be continually reviewed for areas of improvement and that legisla- 
tion be sought, if necessary, to make the CRAF operation more realis- 
tic. Will you describe briefly for the committee the kinds of legis- 
lation which the Air Force is considering or will propose or has pro- 
posed with regard toCRAF? 

Secretary Tayzor. I can read this out of my statement or I can 
say it in my own words, whichever you like. 

Mr. Rowacx. Just briefly summarize what kinds of legislation the 
Air Force considers necessary, desirable, is proposing, or will propose. 

Secretary Taytor. Let me just quote this: 


In the time of war or national emergency the President, through the Secre- 
tary of Defense or his designee, may take possession and assume control of all 
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or part of any system of transportation to transport troops, war material anq 
equipment or for other purposes related to the war emergency. 
So far as is necessary, he may use the system to the exclusion of other traffic, 


Mr. Rozack. Now that, I take it, is a reference to title 10 of the 
code; is that right, Mr. Dricoll ? 

Mr. Driscoitu. That is correct, 10 U.S.C. 9742 and 4742. 

Mr. Rosack. I read this—and I may be blind, but I read that— 
the President, through the Secretary of the Air Force— 
not the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Driscotn. That is the existing statute. There are two Statutes, 





Mr. Ropack. You said 9742. Has this by some other authority 
been transferred to the Secretary of Defense? F 

Mr. Driscoiu. No. 

Mr. Rogack. I am referring to the code, title 10, section 9742, | 
read this and I want to understand it, since you are proposing to 
amend it, that in case you had to comm: ander the trucks and buses in 
this country for wartime purposes, the Secretary of the Air Foree 
would be empowered to do that. 

Mr. Driscoty. I think you will find 10 U.S.C. 4742, also, which 
would cover the ground transportation; 10 U.S. 9742 covers air, 

Mr. Rozack. So you make a distinction. 

Mr. Driscott. 10 U.S.C. 4742. 

Mr. Rorack. These are correlative authorities and the President 
could decide between them ? 

Mr. Driscoiu. Yes. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. That is in time of war ? 

Mr. Driscotui. That is in time of war as the statute now reads, 

Mr. Rozackx. In what way are you proposing to amend that 
statute ? 

Mr. Driscott. The amendments are that they vest in “the Secre- 
tary of Defense or his designee,” and both of them are up for amend- 
ment under the proposal. It would no longer be Secretary of the 
Air Force or Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Rorack. It would be Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Driscotu. Or his designee. 

In addition, it would enlarge the authority to include the national 
emergency. 

Mr. Rorpack. What is the significance of “national emergency?” 
You mein you would write the words into the statutes, war and 
national emergency ? 

Mr. Driscotn. Yes, sir, in time of war or national emergency. 

Mr. Rosack. Who would determine the national emergency? 

Mr. Driscoii. That would be presumably the national emergency 
proclaimed by the President, because it says— 


through the Secretary of Defense in time of war or national emergency— 


so it would be the national emergency determined by the President or 
proclaimed by the Congress. 

Mr. Ropack. So that if he designated the Secretary of Defense 
to declare an emergency, would that be for the purposes of activating 
the civil fleet or would it have to be a national emergency aor all pur- 
poses, under which this particular action could be taken? 
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rial and | Mr. Driscotu. Would you repeat your question, please? I don’t 
quite understand it. — , 

ri a Mr. Rosack. Put it this way: Does the President have to declare 

oe a national emergency throughout the land so this CRAF could get 


into operation, or could he declare a national emergency just for this 
articular purpose, because it obviously would make a difference 
that— whether he designated the Secretary to declare an emergency and 
the Secretary would use his own judgment as to when there was a 
national emergency. 


* 


Mr. Driscott. No; I don’t believe the Secretary of Defense has 


atutes, | any authority as to determining the national emergency. It is the 
thority | aasient proclaiming it or Congress proclaiming the national emer- 
| . Mr. Houtrrevp. The pertinent point that we are talking about now 

749 is to give the President wartime powers in a situation short of war 

eee I which we would call a national emergency. 

: | Mr. Driscotn. National emergency. 

te Mr. Howirretp. Now, he does not have that. at this time. There- 
fore, you are proposing this or planning to propose it, as I under- 

which stand it—you haven’t proposed it, have you? 

he Mr. Driscoiu. It has not been submitted, sir. 

7 Mr. Howtrtetp. To allow the President to take over all or part of 
all transportation systems in a national emergency the same as he 

aosident now has statutory power in time of war? 


Mr. Driscott. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Now, without discussing the merits of this, is there 
any other way that you feel that the President could proceed without 
1s this legislation ? 

7 I am thinking now of the contractual power of Government. In 


d that other words, if a contract were made with the participants in CRAF, 

iain would this not serve the purpose, rather than to have this quite 

mend. important and drastic procedure tl faith 

of the Mr. Driscoti. Actually the legislation is a backup to the contractual 
provisions. We now have the contracts with 18 of the civil airlines 
participating in the CRAF program in which they agree to provide 
the lift in time of a general war or whenever a military situation 

v4 short of that requires. 

tional 


However, to have the necessary safeguard so that we have the re- 


sansactll quired assurance that. if something should preclude the fulfillment of 


: aaa that contract, there should be some authority to take over the trans- 
a portation system to insure that it would fulfill its wartime role and 
i mission. 
9 Mr. Horirrerp. My questions are completely exploratory. This 
nana would come under the legislative Jurisdiction of another committee. 
so Your resort now is a civil action in case of failure. 
Mr. Driscott. This is right; breach of contract. 
Mr. Horirrevp. To fulfill contract. In case this legislation would 
lent or pass, the articles of war would apply. 
Mr. Driscotn. No, sir. This would only permit the President to 
Yefense | assume possession and control of the transportation system. 
vating | Mr. Horirrevp. It would give him the right of eminent domain 
ll pur- | which he has in time of war. 


Mr. Driscotu, Yes; in time of national emergency. 


' 
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Mr. Houtrtetp. In time of national emergency. 

Mr. Rozack. Well, what is the authority that OCDM has in this 
field now ? 

Mr. Driscoti. With respect to air transportation ? 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

Mr. Driscott. OCDM; and in turn the Department of Commerce 
and their administrator of the Defense Air Transport Administra. 
tion has authority to allocate various materials, including trang. 
portation resources, under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

Mr. Rorack. So that this amendment that you propose would have 
the advantage, or at least the attribute, of removing the Department 
of Defense authority from any prior or qualifying or directing action 
by the Director of OCDM? 

Mr. Driscoti. I don’t believe that is true. I think if you analyze 
the Defense ol ca Act of 1950, this only gives us the physical 
asset ; 1.e., the airplane, not necessar ily the crews and so forth. 

The defense position, especially the Air Force position, is that with 
the contract even—let me change this: With the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 as the basic authority to allocate airplanes for defense 
purposes, a necessary ingredient to insure that we have full responsive- 
ness of everything is a contractual arrangement, in addition to the 
authority of the Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Horttrreip. And this is a contractual—— 

Mr. Driscotx. This is the contractual. Now, this legislation is only 
a backup to that contractual aspect that if for some reason the contract 
cannot be fulfilled for whatever it is, the President would have the 
power to take possession and control. Under the Defense Production 
Act, he can preclude that asset from being used for anything except 
for the purpose for which it was allocated, which requires general in- 
junctive process. 

Mr. Horirtevp. There is one other important factor involved, and 
that is the impressing of personnel. Under the present OCDM law, 
based on the Defense Production Act, you might preclude an airplane 
line from from doing other than defense work but you could not force 
the personnel of that airline to do defense work? 

Mr. Driscotn. This is true, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. So this is really the meat in the coconut, isn’t it? 

Mr. Driscoiy. Yes, sir. Again I would stress—— 

Mr. Ropack. Excuse me, before you bypass or pass beyond that: 
Are you contending that this statute gives you present authority to 
impress people into service? 

Mr. Driscoiu. No, sir; this is draft legislation only that would give 
him the power to impress people. 

Mr. Rosack. Wait a minute now. You say you are drafting legis- 
Jation. 

Mr. Driscoit. No; I said it is only the draft power, national Selec- 
tive Service, that gives him the power to take and impress people. 

Mr. Ropack. You are talking about something else. I wanted to 
clarify the record. 

Mr. Driscoti. No. 

Mr. Ropack. You said one of the limitations of the OCDM author- 
ity was that it couldn’t get people. Now, I thought you implied that 
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ou have the authority to draft people under section 9742 and the 
other correlative section. 

Mr. Driscott. No, sir; there was no intent to imply that whatsoever. 

Mr. Ropack. So you still are limited to drafting equipment under 
this code ? 

Mr. Driscotu. This is just taking over the possession and control of 
the transportation system ; the personnel, then, is a separate question. 

Mr. Rozack. The amendment that you are proposing does not en- 
large on the authority to draft people: it enlarges on the authority to 
draft equipment by including it in emergency as well as wartime situa- 
tions. s 

Mr. Driscoti. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosack. Now, what other legislation are you proposing in rela- 
tion to CRAF ? 

Mr. Driscotzi. There is no other legislation at this time being pro- 

d. However, there is, as we testified the other day, under con- 
sideration an analysis as to whether there should be special legislation 
for a military reserve with respect to the personnel involved in the 
CRAF program. 

Mr. Rozackx. This would be kind of a special program tailored to 
the airlift requirements ? 

Mr. Driscoti. Yes, sir. The thinking has not gone far enough to 
even say anything about it, other than that this is a proposal and I 
might say that I understand, at least the Reed Committee received 
one of the proposals on this from one of the civil airlines. 

Mr. Houirteip. Let me explore that, if I may, for my own clarifi- 
cation. 

Is legislation necessary for you to do this thing that you plan to 
do! I ask this on two points. You did receive the cooperation 
you needed in both the Berlin airlift and the Korean airlift without 
this extension of the President’s wartime powers into a nonwartime 

riod ¢ 

In view of the record of receiving this cooperation and the willing- 
ness of private industry to function under those circumstances which 
were tantamount—certainly were war conditions in Korea and were 
on the verge of war in the Berlin airlift, why is it that this is now 
thought to be necessary / 

Secretary Taytor. I would like to take that one. 

[ believe you always find that the military looks at their mission 
very critically and they want to have complete control; they demand 
complete control of their mission regardless of—they don’t want any 
factor to come into that mission that keeps it from being fulfilled, 
and they should so do. 

Now, examples of performance—they are not entertained by ex- 
amples of performance because they say next time maybe it woudn’t 
perform. 

Mr. Houirretp. They would not, all right. 

Secretary Taytor. So the blue suit people would be very strong 
for absolute control of the personnel that 1s a part of their mission. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I understand their attitude. 

Secretary Taytor. Now, whether from the overall standpoint of the 
United States we want to get into that sort of a restriction is some- 
thing that the Congress will probably have to decide. 
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Mr. Houirtevp. Yes. Now, I want to carry this point further. We 
do have already set up military reserves. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirretp. We have that ? 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxirtevp. And this is, in essence, an extension into the civilis an 
area of wartime power. Now, let me ask you this: As one of your 
regulatory requirements of CRAF, if you set up a requirement that 
a certain number of their personnel should be members of the mili- 
tary—of the existing military reserves—for instance, let us say Com- 
pany A has 150 pilots and navigators; the chances are very good 
that almost all of those people are ex-servicemen. If your regula- 
tions for participation in CRAF set up that 75 percent of their’ per- 
sonnel or 60 percent, or whatever you intended to use of their equip- 
ment, should be members of an existing military reserve, then this 
type ‘of an extension that you plan would be unnee essary because if 
you had 100 out of 150 in that company that were in the military 
reserve—and this would be a matter of the company saying to its 
pilots and navigators: “Now, in order to participate in this business, 
we must have members of the military reserve.” Then it would 
be a voluntary move on the part of the pilots and navigators, and 
I have no doubt that m: ny of them are in the Reserve and many more 
undoubtedly would go in under this basis if they realized their job 
had something to do with it. 

In talking to some of these people in our previous hearing and 
asking them why they didn’t make this requirement, they said: “Well, 
if the Government made the requirement, it would be easy for us to 
go to our pilots, but we can’t go to them now and say we require it 
because there is no support from the Government on this.” 

Secretary Taynor. Yes. 

Mr. Houirietp. Now, I am ee at this thing—I am not neces- 
sarily opposing this legislation; I don’t know what I would do on 
that, but I am wondering if there isn’t another way around it by using 
existing laws, existing power of the President over Reserves, which 
would solve this problem without taking this step which many people 
believe a Jittle bit slow to take. 

Secretary Taytor. Personally, I would think that was the more 
practical approach—the one you outlined was the more practical 
approach. 

Mr. Houirrevp. And it is entirely feasible because these men that 
operate thése planes have to be in good physical condition anyway. 
That part of it is already taken care of. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. I think it is feasible. It involves some 
new procedures calling up the Reserves. In other words, we don’t 
want to fix this so that when you call up the Reserve all those people 
are taken off somewhere else. 

Mr. Horrrirevp. That is a matter of policy determination—— 

Secretary Taytor. A little more machinery. 

Mr. Houtrrevp (continuing). Of policy determination on the calling 
up of the Reserves and the allocation of Reserve people. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. Mr. Greenway. 

Mr. Greenway. There are a couple of other administrative aspects 
to this, Mr. Holifield, that are very interesting. One is the fact that 
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as Reserves they might be Navy or Marine Reserves, which makes it 
an additional difficulty. 

Mr. Houirtecp. No; I don’t see that because, regardless of what 
Reserve, it is the U.S. Reserve, whether it is in the Army, Navy, or 
Marines or Air Force, and they are subject to assignment in national 
emergency ; therefore, if he was a Navy pilot running, let us say, a 
TWA plane or an Army pilot or an Air Force pilot or Marine pilot, 
he still, if he was in the classification of an organization which the 
Government would depend upon in time of national emergency, he 
would still be amenable to the order. 

Mr. Greenway. It is not insurmountable. It is a difficulty. The 
other is an even greater difficulty, and that is the rank of these 
gentlemen. ¥ 2 

As we get further and further away from World War IT, those that 
have maintained their Active Reserve status are now getting rather 
senior in rank and we would be faced with having literally brigadier 
generals and lieutenant colonels sitting in the left-hand seat of air- 
liners in uniform which would present an interesting administrative 
problem. ‘ 

Mr. Houtrretp. You have a lot of people that are not brigadier 
generals that are running these airplanes. | 

Mr. Greenway. Yes, sir, but I just point out that they are getting 
higher and higher in grade. 

Mr. Howirretp. Most of them are making more money than a 
brigadier makes, too. 

Mr. Greenway. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Taytor. We might have to reorganize the Reserves in 
some degree to accomplish this purpose, but I see nothing insurmount- 
able about it. 

Mr. Houtrretp. It seems to me this would be less of a major policy 
decision than bringing about a change in the law before Congress, 
because, being a civilian people, why we just naturally are a little bit 
worried about extending war powers into peacetime periods. I am 
not saying what my position would be. If I thought it was neces- 
sary, | wouldn’t hesitate to support the legislation. 

Mr. Ropack. Now, with regard to the legislation that was referred 
to, to include emergencies in the authority of the President, what is 
the attitude of the airline industry? Has it been registered 

Mr. Driscott. To my knowledge it has not. 

Mr. Rozacx. Is there any legislation proposed with regard to less 
than emergency controls? 

Mr. Driscotn. What is the question ? 

Mr. Rozack. Less than emergency controls. Is there any legislation 
proposed or pending in that respect ? 

Mr. Driscorn. Less than emergency controls? Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

_ Mr. Rovack. What is the problem of CRAF in a limited war or 
In a situation where you don’t want to declare an emergency? Will 
that rest wholly on the contract ? 

Mr. Driscott. That is on the contractual aspect. 

Mr. Ropack. Seventeen contracts were signed up with CRAF mem- 


bers according to a statement which was submitted by the Department 
of Defense. 
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Mr. Driscoti. Eighteen. One additional signed the other day, 

Mr. Ropack. Eighteen. What do those contracts specify with re. 
gard to situations ‘which are not wars or emergencies / 

Mr. Driscout. There is a provision in them that grants the Seer. 
tary of Defense power to activate CRAF whenever the President has 
proclaimed a national emergency and it gives the Secretary of Defense 
power to activate CRAF, prov ided he has the approval of the Director. 
OCDM, whenever a military situation short of a national emergency 
warrants. 

Secretary Taytor. But the weakness is that you must activate al] 
of CRAF or none of CRAF? 

Mr. Rogzack. Is that what the law requires ? 

Mr. Driscotz. That is what the contract requires. The contracts 
are all interdependent. 

Mr. Rosacxk. Do the contracts require that—let’s S put it this way: 
Is there any bar in the law for selective activation of CRAF? ’ 

Secretary Tayztor. In the law? 

Mr. Ropacx. What is the bar in the law? 

Mr. Driscoui. No, not in the law. 

Secretary Taytor. The CRAF members have difficulty in agreeing 
to a selective activation of CRAF. 

Mr. Ropack. You mean they don’t have a program ? 

Mr. Ho.wrrretp. Do you mean proportional or select ? 

Secretary Taytor. Either one; they want all or none. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Say we have five companies here now; it is obvious 
it would be discriminatory if you stepped into one of those companies 
to comply with your requirements. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. But it would be nondiscriminatory if you said to 
each of those five companies, “We want 20 percent of your capacity.” 

Secretary Tayror. It is still discriminatory because 20 percent of 
the capacity has to be related to a finite number of airplanes. You 

can’t Say 20 percent of an airplane. So it comes out of a finite nun- 
ber of airplanes, and that is a great proportion of some of the smaller 
companies but a small proportion of some of the larger companies. 
Suppose one is 10 times bigger than the other. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. Eliminating the company that has one air- 
plane for the moment, let’s say a company has two airplanes. You 
say it would be harder on him to give one of his planes than it would 
be a company that had 50 airplanes to give 25? I am talking about 
the percentage of the planes now. 

In other words, if you thought of 50 percent, a partial call was 
necessary to put it percentagewise, what would be wrong about that! 

Secretary Taytor. Well, 50 percent—— 

Mr. Houten. Fifty percent is fifty percent, whether it is of 2 
or 50. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, it is, but maybe you don’t want 50 percent; 
maybe you only want 20 percent. Perhaps 50 percent is a possibility 
but the airlines object to that strenuously; no matter how you do it 
they object to it. 

Mr. Ropack. You talk about the airlines objecting. Why dont 
you make that a matter of contract relationship with the CR: AF oper- 
ators, and those who don’t want to observe it don’t qualify. I don't 
understand the problem. 
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Secretary Tayntor. We have quite a little trouble signing up 18. 

Mr. Rosack. You have 18 signed up. Why don’t you sign them 
up on a selective basis. You can say that the Air Force will use all 
its efforts to get a fair and selective allocation without discrimin: ition 
against anybody to the best of their ability, and if you can’t sign 
anybody up on that, you have no CRAF and no problem to worry 
about. 

Secretary Taytor. We can’t sign anybody up on that basis. 

Mr. Rorack. You can’t? 

Secretary Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. Have you invited the industry to sign up on a basis 
in which reciprocally the Air Force would assure them of their best 
efforts that there would be a selective but not a discriminatory 
application ! ? 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t know that we have used your particular 
words, 

Mr. Rospack. I would be glad to lend assistance if the chairman 
directs. 

Secretary Taytor. We have been trying to solve this problem for 
years and we have never been able to arrive at any formula that the 
industry would even think was possible. 

Now, we are still working at it and we think it is a very important 
feature, but I don’t want to predict success. 

Mr. Rosack. Let’s explore this. Did the Defense Air Transport 
Administration ever make a proposal to the Air Force of selective 
application of CRAF ? 

Mr. Driscotn. Sir, if I may comment on the partial activation—— 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Driscotn. We started on the partial activation in 1958. We 
submitted to the Defense Air Transportation Administration a pro- 
prosal for activation of CRAF in increments of 50 airplanes. We 
held a meeting with the top committee of CRAF, which is a commit- 
tee chaired by the Defense Air Transportation Administration, and 
has representatives of all airlines on it. They referred it to the 
Executive Committee of CRAF to work out a proposal, criteria, for 
the application of this. 

At the Executive Committee meeting, minutes of which are avail- 
able, they came up with criteria for this. 

The industry’s position first was that before you have any partial 
activation of CRAF, you should explore and take in all voluntary 
contributions which we did not object to. However, the criteria 
sent out to the various airlines was objected to. 

At the same time, because we started the partial activation, we 
ran into difficulties trying to conclude the contractual arrangements 
with respect to the full activation; so as not to confuse two issues 
we separated them and continued with the full activation theory 
and tried to bring that under contractual arrangement. 

We have succeeded to the extent of 18 contracts. We have 
received 


Mr. Hortrrerp. May I break in and ask: Does this represent a 





considerable area ? 


Mr. Driscot. It represents all except four, sir. 
Mr. Houirrerp. All except four? All right. 
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Mr. Driscoiti. We have received, to answer Mr. Roback’s question, 
a proposal from Defense Air Transportation Administration with 
respect to a system for partial activation. 

We have also been considering whether the revision to procure- 
ment practices within Air Force might us the partial activation out- 
side of a formal formula. The only way we will know is after the 
procurement policies go into effect with respect to what capac ity we 
get in time of emergency as a part of the peacetime contract. So 
prior to proceeding further with partial activation with the industry, 
we would prefer to await the outcome of our new procurement poli- 
cies if they are approved by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Ropack. That is different testimony from saying that this 
is a problem that is very difficult and almost insurmountable. You 
just don’t want to solve it right now. 

Mr. Driscotn. No, this is not correct. It is a very difficult prob- 
lem to resolve because of the competitive aspects w ithin the indus stry. 

We also, in time of a limited emergency, where you would be 
diverting say even domestic carriers into an international field, there 
is some feeling within the industry on that, that their greatest work- 
load would be domestically during that emergency, and that to a 
degree, any large amount of their cargo ca upability, especially, 
being diverted to the international oper ation, it might interfere with 
some of their peacetime operation, with General Motors. Ford, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Ropack. We understand that concern. The only point was 
that if you had a reasonable proposal and _an assurance of best efforts 
in nondiscrimination, anybody who didn’t want to sign up just 
wouldn’t be in the CRAF activation program. I don’t see any difi- 
culty there, but you have testified that you want to sidestep CRAF 
for a limited war emergency. 

Mr. Driscoity. We have 

Mr. Ropack. You want to sidestep CRAF for a limited war 
emergency. 

Mr. Driscotn. No, sir. You have misunderstood my testimony. If 
I have stated that, I will correct it. We are trying to select the best 
method for obtaining the limited or partial support. Right now it 
appears it might be under the revised procurement program. This is 
what we want te see before we attempt any other method. 

Mr. Ropack. What is in essence the revised procurement program 
as proposed ? 

Mr. Driscotu. Let’s take it under A, B, and C. 

Under A, it was to give some traffic to certificated route carriers on 
regular scheduled flights. They would give us, for any amount we 
assign, a possibly 50 percent expansion. This is the proposal i in the 
four carrier proposed contract to grant expansion in time of emer- 
gency whenever the Secretary of Defense said it was an emergency. 

In the other procurements the planeload lots, which you can call B, 
we are asking the carriers to commit whatever expansion capability 
they would have in an emer gency, contractually, and that we would 

assign a preference to this expansion cap‘ ibility for emergency pur- 
poses in our selection of carriers to receive contracts during peace- 
time. 
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The same would hold true under the C category, which would be a 
small-business category, if they didn’t receive sufficient under either 
Aor B. 

Mr. Hoirtep. Then would this make a no man’s land of medium- 
sized companies where the—let us say Pan American has got 150 planes 
and they say, “We will expand to 75 of those planes,” and the small 
business would ke very small. And there would be an intermediate 
group of carriers that couldn’t expand i in planes 

Secretary Tayror. The expansion is a percentage of the traffic they 
receive. 

Mr. Horirretp. That takes care of that. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes 

Mr. Ropack. With reg: rd to this procurement proposal or program, 
that would apply to emergencies as well as less than emergencies, you 
say ? 

Mr. Driscoti. You say emergencies and less than emergencies. You 
confuse me with those terms. 

Mr. Ropack. Emergency where the President declares a national 
emergency, or a case where you don’t want to have any declaration but 
you want to dispatch CRAF to a certain part of the world. 

Mr. Driscotu. Yes, sir; this would be in a lesser emergency as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rozacx. Even in a wartime situation ? 

Mr. Drtscotn. Yes. 

Mr. Rorack. So I think it is important for the committee to under- 
stand, and this was then at the root of the discussion yesterday, Mr. 
Chairman, that if this program is proposed, this is in a sense a substi- 
tute or alternative for CRAF; and it proc eeds, as Mr. Driscoll testi- 

fied, in this way. that rather than have a CRAF organization in which 
you will try to give preference in procurement, you will try to sign 
up individual carriers on a long-term contract basis and in return for 
giving them some specific procurement money and duties, you would 
get them to a degree to expand their ¢ apac ity in time of emergency; 
it ison an individual case-by-case, carrier-by-carrer basis; is that not 
true ¢ 

Mr. Driscotn. Yes, case-by-case basis. However, you forget one 
ingredient. We still would require that the individual be a member 
of CRAF because I think you must recognize that our peacetime use 
of commercial aircraft cannot begin to be related to the amount 
needed in war. So that the total number of airplanes required in 
a general war from civilian airlines will probably exceed any number 
we can employ in peacetime and any additional expansion we would 
hope to get. This will be on the total side. So there always will 
be, as we see it now, a CRAF of some type. 

Mr. Hottrierp. Well, this is very interesting. _This gets around 
to the point of the last few lines in the Secretary’s statement which 
we had Tuesday. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, and I don’t 
agree with the staff—I think it is very difficult for you to write these 
contracts with these people. 

Mr. Driscotz. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I think you have a real problem. 

Mr. Driscott. Thank you. 
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Secretary Tayrtor. Mr. Driscoll knows it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to point out that if they refuse io 
sign the contracts, this is going to necessitate your maintaining q 
larger hard-core number of ‘planes, i is it not ¢ 

Mr. Driscott. More than a hard core, ma’am; it is going to require 
us to maintain it up through the civil eligible if we can’t have reliance 
upon that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If they refuse to sign the contracts ¢ 

Mr. Driscoutu. Yes. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I will tell you, I am going to be right here insist. 
ing that you run those planes loaded with ¢ argo because if you can’t 
get an agreement, and I understand what their problems are, but 
JT also understand that the Government doesn’t write these contracts 
exactly as it wants to, you have to consider the other side, no matter 
what the situation and they gang up on you. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Of course, the t testimony is contrary to that posi- 
tion, Mrs. Griffiths. The testimony that they have already made js 
that 18 have signed up. 

Secretary Taytor. For CRAF. 

Mr. Houtrretp. For CRAF, sure. And also the record of service 
of civilian airlines in the Korean and the Berlin airlift, both of which 
were national emergencies, is strongly to the point that they will 
cooperate, not that they won’t. 

I understand that there is difficulty involved in any contract be- 
tween industry and Government, there are difficulties, but the record 
shows that they did participate and they 

Mr. Driscoii. There was no intent to cast any aspersion on the 
civil airlines; however, I think the facts will speak for themselves. 
We agreed with the industry, drafted a contract, completed it in 
November of 1958 and since that time to date, since November of 
1958 we have signed up 18 of the 22 CRAF participants and this 
is by having a special group work constantly trying to sign those 
contracts up. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. I understand. But 18 out of 22 speaks for itself, 
that they will cooperate; that is the point I am making. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. What does the contract contain 4 

Secretary Taytor. I think maybe we are talking about two differ- 
ent things. I think you were talking about the contract for lift. 

Mrs. Grirriris. Yes. 

Secretary Taytor. Not the contract for CRAF, is that so? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. Where you were going to take them all or 
nothing. 

Secretary Tayior. That is in the CRAF. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes, you take them all or nothing. 

Secretary Taytor. That is in the CRAF. 

Mr. Howirtevp. In our hearings in June, 1958, in our report of 
June 1958, we pointed out that these arrangements had not been made 
in advance of an emergency and one of our recommendations was 
that they should be made and now we see that you have made them 
and it is possible to make them. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Ho.trrecp. So we are not criticizing you, you understand. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 
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Mr. HoviFre.p. Because this was one of our recommendations, that 
we solve these problems of differences before the emergency was de- 
clared and we are very happy that you are solving them. 

Secretary Tartor. Well, 1 think there is a reluctance on the part 
of the civil people to agree to partial mobilization because of the very 
intense competition. ; 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Certainly. 

Secretary TayLor. Between them. They will do a lot more than 
they will sign for on a piece of paper. 

Mr. Houirretp. I understand that, but I will say that if any civil 
group that wants to participate in Government contracts refuses to 
sign up to fulfill the needs of that emergency, that. they should be 
disqualified immediately. That would be my opinion as far as Gov- 
ernment contracts are concerned. 

Secretary Taytor. I think the amount of Government business they 
get will depend very st rongly — 

Mr. Horirtetp. Upon their willingness to cooperate. I wouldn’t 
support the CRAF principal for a minute if I thought they could 
have the business, the remunerative business in peacetime and then 
not be available in wartime, because if they did, why it would be a 
complete violation of the principal of CRAF, which is to organize 
a group which are on call for emergency services. 

Secretary Taytor. That is right. They must be responsive to the 
military task in order to obtain the commercial business. 

Mr. Houirretp. That is right, and if it takes legislation, I would 
support it; I would support legislation to that effect. 

Tam not so sure it would take legislation. 

Secretary Taytor. Let’s make the legislation practical, if we need 
any. Wecan make it impractical very easily. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. That is right; yes. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. But doesn’t your contract say that if you take 
any one of them, you take all of them ? 

Secretary Taytor. That is what the CRAF contract says right now. 
Mrs. GrirFiTus. So it is not really, you are not just getting a part 








of 

Secretary Taytor. We are not getting them now, we are still work- 
ing on it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. But in that intermediate situation where you might 
need 10 airplanes you are either going to supply them yourselves or 
you can't get them from these people ? 

Secretary Taytor. That is officially or contractually correct. 

Mr. Morean. Mrs. Griffiths, they have proposed a program whereby 
they would make these available in increments of 50 aircraft, but the 
Air Force chooses to wait and see if this new procurement policy 
solves their problem rather than partial mobilization. 

Mr. Driscori. That is correct. Are you saying they have pro- 
posed— 

Mr. Morgan. DATA has. Was this with the approval of the mem- 
bersof CRAF ? 

Mr. Driscort. I don’t believe so. This is from DATA and we do 
not understand that this has any industry blessing whatsoever. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. You testified that 18 of these people, since June of 


1958, when we got our report out, have signed; they signed volun- 
tarily, 
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Mr. Driscotu. The 18; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxtrrexp. All right. What incentive did you give them to 
sign ? 

“Mr. Drrscorx. There is no incentive in the CRAF program as it 
stands today other than the one of patriotism, being ready, or in the 

case of the three of the contractors, working out the pricing in 
advance. 

Mr. Horirtetp. This then, it seems to me, is a remarkable exhibj- 
tion on the part of industry being willing to sign themselevs to war. 
time liability services with no compensatory assurance, no incentive 
at all? 

Mr. Driscotn. I might point out one thing. Under the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 and the policy declarations therein contained, 
these transportation carriers, or air carriers as defined, not only are in 
business for the purpose of domestic and foreign commerce, postal 
service, but also for national defense purposes and that was one of 
the reasons they received certificates. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Well now, wait a minute. They have all received 
the same kind of certificate, but we are talking about an extracon- 
tractual duty which they have volunteered for. 

Mr. Driscotu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howirtevp. That goes beyond the general law which you re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. Driscotu. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. United, American, all of them are subject to the 
law you mentioned ? 

Mr. Driscotu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. And these 18 companies, I don’t have any idea who 
they are, that have signed, have signed up voluntarily to go beyond 
the requirements of an ordinary line and they have received no incen- 
tive and no recognition for so doing because you haven’t given any 
emphasis to CRAF. 

Mr. Ropsack. Mr. Driscoll is quoting the scriptures selectively, 
The Defense Department has never been noted for its adherence to 
the her y declarations in the Federal Aviation Act. 

Mr. Chairman, may I inquire, just to finish up this last recom- 
mendation in the Reed report which proposes that the carriers in 
CRAF agree to operate at predictable rates and under designated 
conditions and in designated geographic areas. Is your proposed 
procurement program congruent with this type of recommendation! 
Is that what you are seeking to do? 

Secretary Taytor. Really, yes. There are any number of possi- 
bilities, but I envision what will actually happen as the commercial 
airlines will be engaged in the operation between here and there, 

wherever it is, and that on the supply problem of the military, sup- 
plemented by whatever training exerc ises MATS has to do, what I 
envision in wartime is that MATS will go over to war, or in an emer- 
gency MATS will go off to the war or the emergency on their hard- 
core mission and the civil people will continue to do just—they will 
pick up the load left by MATS and continue to operate betwen here 
and there. 

I am sure there will be some deviations because you never can figure 
these things out ahead of time; they never work the way you figure 
them out ahead of time. 
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Mr. Houiriecp. And they will be subject to being shot down just 
the same as a military plane? If they go out of the Zone of the 
Interior into combat zones like they did in Korea and Berlin. 

Secretary Tayitor. The military will make every effort to keep 
civilians out of combat zones, but it isn’t always possible. And if 
you postulate the next war the civilians will be right in there, I think. 
That is my review of it. 

Mr. Horirtevp. I agree with you, that there will be no such thing 
as a combat zone if a nuclear war breaks out. ; 

Secretary Taytor. But I would expect they would pick up the sup- 

ly problem in tot al and carry it on and be the supply group, be the 
lit group that did that supply problem while MATS was going off to 
its hard-core assignment. 

Mr. Rosnack. We had some discussion Tuesday about the relation- 
ship between the utilization rate and the wartime requirements. You 
said that you did not accept the Reed Committee “one-half” formula, 
is that so? 

Secretary TAytor. Yes. 

Mr. Ronack. Is that the Air Force position, or is that your own 

Secretary Tayrtor. The Air Force position as I said on Tuesday is 
that the present training rate should be 5 hours, that it will be re- 
viewed when conditions warrant its review. 

Mr. Morgan. This is a maximum training rate, but no minimum 
training rate has been set. 

Secretary Taytor. Maximum training rate, no minimum training 
rate has been set. 

Mr. Morean. The current experience of MATS in this fiscal year is 
less than 5 hours. 

Secretary Taytor. Less than 5 hours and I would say in all hon- 
esty MATS was able to fulfill its function in Puerto Pines in expand- 
ing to an 8-hour rate in that case. 

Mr. Rosack. Will you explain something which I have never been 
able to understand, Mr. Secretary: If you have planes that are oper- 
able and you have crews to fly them and gasoline to put in them and 
mechanics to service them, why do you have to fly for 5 hours to surge 
tol0hours? Why can’t you just surge from zero? 

Secretary Taytor. It doesn’t work on 

Mr. Ropack. Let’s take a commonsense view for a moment, let’s not 
be experts, let’s take it commonsense. 

Secretary Taytor. MATS isa complete system. The pilots and the 
navigators and the people in the airplane are operating the 5 hours 
that we are talking about. The rest of the personnel, the maintenance 
people, schedules, the airport people, the airport handlers and so forth, 
are operating 8 hours. The flying people sort of trigger this off you 
see if you start flying an airplane the additional amount of time for 
the full increment. The other people have to be there and have to do 
the work for additional—they have to take the additional load of cargo 
handling, of scheduling of all the things involved in expanding the 
operation. And they have to work overtime; what happens is that 
you split the group in two pieces right away and they work 12 hours 
apiece, because you have to cover this thing 24 hours a day, everything 
except the airplane crews. So right away this ground operation has 
to work 12 hours a day in two shifts, because the airplanes are arriving 
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and taking off around the clock. They are not doing that in peace. 
time. They are arriving on a scheduled basis. In wartime they 
are arriving around the clock, they have to be gassed up, they have to 
be unloaded, everything else. So the system has to be in oper ation for 
a certain proportion of its time so you can split these crews into two 
parts and accept planes around the clock. Now possibly if it were 
acceptable to have people not working, just standing there, if it were 
acceptable to have people in the service and the civilians involved 
standing there not wor king, maybe then you could surge on a different 
basis, but that is not acceptable i in our present way of doing things, 

Mr. Rozack. It is certainly acceptable for the other commands 
because they operate at less than two. 

Secretary Tayrtor. But they do not surge to 8 for any extended 
period. You take SAC, it surges to 24 hours and then it is all over. 
Well, I wouldn’t say that either, that isn’t true, either, but it surges 
to an extremely high point and then it reduces right down to nothing. 

Mr. Ronacx. Then there is the practical proposition that if you had 
crews and maintenance people and others who were on the gr ound and 
not servicing these planes, it would be hard to continu: uly “justify the 
maintenance of a large group, say, before the Congress? 

Secretary Tayror. That is exactly right. They would be cut right 
out. 

Mr. Rosack. And your MATS would be cut down that way. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. You have to give them work. I don't 
think I have given you a complete explanation. I think you would 
have to go around and look at it for a while to really understand 
all the implic ations. Maybe I don’t know all the implications. 

Mr. Ropackx. My personal opinion is that this is a subject that 
requires more extended analysis, operations type of analysis, really, 
as to what is involved in the surge requirement. I don’t believe that 
has ever been done. I think it is arguable that MATS has retreated 
to a position, namely the 5 hours which it knows if it relinquishes, 
MATS is going to be pretty hard to justify. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. The decision as to the 5 hours in relation to 10 is 
strictly an arbitrary setting of the number of hours as far as we 
know. 

Secretary Taytor. MATS felt it was arbitrary when they got cut 
down from six. They thought it was very arbitrary. 

Mr. Houtrrenp. Yes; and there has been no real study. We ex- 
plored.the whole metro of training pilots by other means in our 
previous hearings and we are not going into that, but we had expert 
testimony that a great deal of this routine flying was in the nature 
of a function rather thana tr aining asset. 

Secretary Taytor. I am sorry “Mrs. Griffiths left because I would 
like to add just one comment—— 

Mr. Ho.trterp. Put it in the record, she will read it. 

Secretary Taytor. That is, cutting down the 5 hours is an expensive 
thing to do to the t taxpayer. 

Mr. Ropack. Is the Budget Bureau studying the decrements of 
operation here, how much you cut down hour by hour and what if 
costs. 

Secretary Taytor. They are studying the cost of MATS. Just 
exactly how, T am not familiar with. But they are including every- 
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thing, 1 might say. They are doing a very detailed study of the 
costs 5 of MATS which ought to be available in a few weeks. 

Mr. Houirrecp. The question of whether it would be expensive or 
not is a question with two sides. If you would cut down, for in- 
stance, and I am not suggesting that you do this, but here is a ‘problem 
that has been worked out by our staff: If you are running at this 
time a billion 18 million ton-miles and if your time was cut down, 
let us say to 2 hours, 3 hours, 4 hours, but let’s take 2 hours, and you 
cut down that mileage 60 percent, this would bring you down 611 mil- 
lion ton-miles that you would be carrying. If you want to compute 
this cost from 32 cents to 48 cents a ton-mile and then compare that 
with the average of 25.9 cents a ton-mile, which your military or 
your civil carriers averaged, rather, you come up with some very 
startling figures. They run all the way from $197 million to $2 92 
million cost. on the MATS operational cost. MATS’ costs varied 
from $197 to $292 million, whereas the actual average contract airlift 
cost for fiscal year 1959 totaled $158 million. 

Secretary Taytor. You mean saving? 

Mr. Houirrecp. Savings, yes; as much as $134 million. 

Secretary Taywor. But we still have MATS on the ground and are 
paying for it. 

Mr. Howirreip. Sure you have. I am talking about your opera- 
tional expense. You have got MATS on the ground. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes; ‘but we don’t save the 42 cents or whatever 
the figure is for the military when we keep them on the ground. We 
pay for that, because they are standing by. 

Mr. Houirrecp. You don’t pay for all of it. 

Secretary Taytor. We don’t pay for all of it, not for the gasoline 
and we don’t pay for the maintenance, because they don’t wear out 
and we don’t have to put gasoline in airplanes, but we pay for al- 
most everything else. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Secretary, you are placing a value on the cost of 
MATS and the cost of maintaining MATS in peacetime, whether 
you operate it or not. But you are not placing any value on the 
asset that the commercial industry is providing for your use in time 
of emergency. The CRAF organization with its equipment and per- 
sonnel would cost you a billion dollars or more to replace, but yet you 
say it is uneconomical to provide some insurance in peacetime for 
their availability in time of emergenc y. 

Secretary Taytor. No; I think you are taking me a little too far. 
I am saying that if we stand down MATS to a lesser figure than 5 
hours and put that lift in commercial, we will need more money in 
the industrial fund to fund that lift, but—well, depending on what 
prices are and to what degree we do this. At present prices—well, 
any prices we have, we would need more money to do that because the 
money to operate commercial is cash out of our pocket. The money to 
operate MATS is gasoline and maintenance money, the salaries of the 
military are already paid for, they go on anyway. The airplanes are 
already paid for, they are not depreciated. The ground crew has 
to be there anyw ay and all the rest of the people have to be there 
anyway. So we are paying for all those things anyway and if we 
contract for additional airlift it will take money out of our pocket 
this year that needs to be appropriated by somebody. 
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Mr. Hotirieip. Surely. But if you build up the planes and the 
crews which is represe nted by the augmentation, that is going to be 
money out of our pocket, not out of ihe industrial fund, but out of the 
overall fund for the purchase of planes. 

Secretary Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrecp. So there is a balance there, let’s take both sides of 
this. 

Secretary Taytor. I am not trying to misrepresent this. 

Mr. Houtrievp. I know you are not. 

Secretary Taytor. There is a balance and if you take the entire ae- 
counting of the whole thing you get a different answer from if you 
take the accounting of just the operation, and so forth. 

Mr. Houirtexp. Sure; that is true. 

Secretary Taytor. We have to have money in all the different pock- 
ets that it comes out of. If we don’t have money in one pocket we 

can’t take it out of another under our present ground rules. So that 

to the degree that the civil’s can handle civil eligible cargo, and 
passengers, I am in favor of their getting it and I am in favor of 
MATS operating for its wartime readiness and for its training and 
I think that the training hours can be reviewed at the appropriate 
times and we will see whether it is logical to do anything different 
from what we are doing now. For the moment we are 5 hours. [ 
think we are quite ready anc willing to review that question again 
any time to see 1f adjustme nt is possible. 

Mr. Morcan. Let’s see if your program for fiscal year 1961 is ac- 
complishing what you say you desire to accomplish. The amount of 
cargo that you have allocated for commercial carriers in fiscal year 
1961 is about 71 million ton-miles. It was testified before the Rivers 
subcommittee that this would occupy full time a little over one CL- 
44 or less than two CL-44’s operating approximately 10 or 12 hours 
per day. If you convert this to terms of capability of a 1049-H, 
which we currently have in inventory among the commercial car- 
riers and which we have in CRAF, this tonnage that you plan to 
allocate to the commercial carriers could be « arried by less than 
four or a m: iximum of four of these 1049-H’s, operating at 10 hours a 
day w ith a 20-ton aircraft load. So you are going to use—you are giv- 
ing business to use 4 cargo airplanes out of ‘the 135 that you have in 
CRAF for fiscal year 1961. This is less than 3 percent of the total 
CRAF cargo aircraft. 

Secretary Taytor. I don’t think your figures—What about those 
figures ¢* 

Mr. Driscoitn. On the CL—44’s that is I believe correct as far as the 
amount of traffic is concerned. On the 1049-H you figure the CL- 
44 just about twice as productive as the 1049-H, Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Morean. No; I figured the 1049-H could accommodate 99.5 
million ton-miles per year. 

Mr. Driscotxi. You figure the CL—44 at what ? 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Prescott of Flying Tigers testified that he could 
do 50 million. 

Mr. Driscoti. We figured it out and we came to 37 million under 
a 10-hour day on a CL-44. They probably are fairly close. 
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Mr. Morcan. You stated that as the commercial carriers increase 
their cargo capability you feel they should get more of the civil eligi- 
ble cargo. : 

Secretary TAytor. Yes. 

Mr. Morcan. This year, fiscal year 1961, or the beginning of fiscal 
year 1961, CRAF will have 135 ¢ argo airplanes. One year later at 
the beginning of 1962, they w ill have 156 cargo aircraft, 21 more in 
numbers but these 21 airer: aft will increase the total ¢ argo capability 
of CRAF by some 47 percent. Would you recommend a compar: able 
adjustment in the amount of cargo tr: affie going to the commercial 
carriers or to the CRAF carriers? 

Secretary Taytor. I think—you have lost me a little bit with your 
figures. 

“T think I would have to say that if the mission of MATS is sup- 
ported with training hours and if the aircraft which are being used 
are the ones that we want to promote and get more of, I would be in 
favor of the military cargo being assigned to the commercial opera- 
tion. This is of course the civil eligible e: argo. 

Mr. Rozack. Is there any question, Mr. Secretary, with regard to 
the civil eligible cargo that by the end of fiscal year 1963 all that 
cargo is going to have to be phased ov or to the civil carriers? 

Secretary Taytor. By the end of 1963 

Mr. Ropack. 1963. 1963 is the final due date for implementation 
of the DOD program. One of the things in the program, one of the 
policies and one of the requirements as testified the other d: ay, is that 
by implementation date, and of fiscal year 1963, all civil eligible cargo 
will be, should be with civil carriers. Now, do you have a different 
version ? 

Secretary Tayror. I don’t have any reservation on that one, if the 
development of the civil aircraft goes along as it is now indicated, I 
think we could get to that point by the due date. 

Mr. Rozackx. What is the relationship between the transfer of civil 
eligible cargo and the maintenance of route-type operations? Would 
you still have to maintain route-type operations or channel operations 
for noncivil eligible ? 

Secretary Taytor. Very definitely. 

Mr.’Ropack. That is noncivil type. 

Secretary Taytor. Very definitely. 

Mr. Rozack. You would have to maintain a route for hard core 
operation. 

Secretary Taytor. We would have to maintain a route for hard 
core at all times to keep the hard core familiar with where they have 
to go. 

I am reading from the Presidentially approved courses of action: 
That MATS routine channel traffic regularly scheduled fixed routes, operation 
be reduced on an orderly basis consistent with assured commercial airlift capa- 
bility at reasonable cost and consistent with economical and efficient use, 
including realistic training of MATS capability resulting from the provisions 
of paragraph 1 above. 

In other words, in the President’s directive it includes realistic 
training of MATS capability. 
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Mr. Rosackx. You are satisfied there are sufficient loopholes to 
escape from that obligation; is that what you are testifying? 

Secretary TAyLor. Those are your words, not mine. 

Mr. Ropack. I assume there was a purpose 

Secretary Taytor. I read the text. I didn’t put any interpretation 
on it. 

Mr. Rozack. Well, in any event—— 

Secretary Taytor. Let’s put it this way: That there are enough 
areas of judgment in there to come out with different answers. 

Mr. Rorsack. I am sure of that. 

Secretary Tayztor. And we are trying to use a sensible judgment 
in this whole thing, Mr. Holifield. I can assure you that we are not 
trying to just go along as we have been and never mind the new rules, 
Weare really trying to work this thing out. 

Mr. Hoxttecp. I am sure you are, . Mr. Secretary. I am sure you 
are trying to. And I have studied this Department of Defense book 
and I have studied the Reed report and it seems to me that in these 
books, all through them, there is ambiguity, that they have never 
really come up with the answers that you people need. Every time 
they ‘got close to giving youan answer——- 

Secret ary TAYLOR. They didn’t quite do it. 

Mr. Ho.trteip (continuing). They gave you some gobble dygook 
and doubletalk. You can take this point by point and study it and 
when you come out of it, you ask actually what did they recommend? 
And about all they recommended was certain broad lines and when it 

‘came down to making the specific decisions that you have to make in 
your capacity, they just didn’t give you the guide lines that you need, 
They are conflicting and there are recommendations in both—I was 
really somewhat amazed at the Reed committee report, at the am- 
biguity 3 in it, and the almost conflicting recommendations that they 
made in there. If you follow one recommendation it would nullify 
another one. If this is the result of the best a study committee can 
come up with, why in my opinion it is not very valuable to you. 

Secretary Taytor. Well, we didn’t expect them to give us precise 
guidelines because, as has been said before here, this is new to them. 
They don’t a at this all the time. While I think they did a very 
excellent job, I don’t think we expected them to give us letter and 
verse of what we were supposed todo. We just expected them to be 
helpful and I think they were. But we have got to work this thing 
out ourselves. 

Mr. Houirievp. I couldn’t get much help out. of it as I studied it. 
I sat up at nights reading this report and studying it. And I confess 
if I were in your position of making decisions I would have trouble 
following these reports. 

Mr. Kenney, would you come to the stand for 5 minutes? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irieitp. You gentlemen don’t have to leave 

Secretary Taynor. I would like to stay, but I didn’ t want to be in 
Mr. Kenney’s way. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. No, you won't be. 

Mr. Kenney. Stay right here, sir. 

Mr. Rozack. Mr. Kenney, what is the status of this logistic system 


study project on transportation which was mentioned in previous 
testimony ’ 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND M. KENNEY, JR., STAFF DIRECTOR, AIR 
TRANSPORTATION DIVISION, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
QF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) 


Mr. Kenney. The study has been completed and a report was just 
recently issued. 

Mr. Rorack. Is that report available 
us? [haven't looked on my desk. _ 

Mr. Kenney. I don’t know that it has been made available to you. 
It can be. it: 

Mr. Rosack. What illuminating ; 

Mr. Hourrrep. Will you make that available? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes. 

(The report referred to was furnished and is being retained m 
the subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. Ropack. What information does it have on the problem under 
discussion ? 

Mr. Kenney. I am not sure that it has any. 

Mr. Rozack. It was presented to us or referred to as a matter that 
would have bearing and relevance on the problems that we were 
concerned with. 

Mr. Kenney. It did consider various aspects of the transportation 
picture. ae 

Mr. Rosackx. Do you know what it studied in the air transporta- 
tion field? What did it try to consider? 

Mr. Kenney. It was studying the use of air transportation, the use 
made by the services of air transportation, and the responsiveness 
of the service to the needs of the users. 

Mr. Ropack. Did it study LOGAIR and QUICKTRANS? 

Mr. Kenney. I am not sure of the detail. It gave some discussion 
to the use of these services. 

Mr. Rosack. Were there any recommendations or any findings that 
would look to a different operation or organization ? 

Mr. Kenney. No. I think the study concluded that for the present 
the existing organizations were adequate. 

Mr. Rogpacx. Are you familiar, Mr. Kenney, with the problem of 
military personnel riding first class, in first-class accommodations 
when perhaps less expensive accommodations are available? Are you 
familiar with the problem ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. We are aware of it. 

Mr. Rosack. State briefly the problem and what policy position 
your office has on it. 

Mr. Kenney. Well, in terms of the problem there have been sev- 
eral articles in the press at different times critical of the use of first- 
class transportation by people in Government service. It is a prob- 
lem to the overall Defense Establishment in terms of funds if first- 
class service is used to an excess when other adequate service is avail- 
able ‘at a lesser cost. 

Mr. Houtrterp. It might interest you to know that my staff has 
been given orders to travel on the so-called economy ticket—the tour- 


ist ticket rather than first-class—unless it is necessary to get to a 
certain place by 


has it. been made available to 
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Mr. Kenney. Similar orders have been issued by the Department 
of Defense too, sir, to make use of this service when it is available and 
will do the job. 

Now, there has been talk of a rule requiring less than first-class 
in all cases. This presents many difficult problems. There is not 
always coach or tourist transportation available. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. I understand. 

Mr. Kenney. Also there are very serious administr: ative pr oblei 
connected with it. We are trying to use this service when it is avail 
able and adequate for the job i in order to reduce the expense. 

Mr. Ropack. Is this a responsibility of MTMA, to police this prob- 
lem ? 

Mr. Kenney. No, I think this is a matter of Department of De. 
fense policy, basically. 

Mr. Rornack. What responsibility does MTMA have for seeing that 
the most economical transportation is obtained ¢ 

Mr. Kenney. It is MT'MA responsibility to advise the shipper 
services and furnish them with traffic management guidance. 

Mr. Ropsack. Are they responsible for administering this policy 
that has been set ? 

Mr. Kenney. No. Each of the services is responsible for admin- 
istering the program, and complying with the instructions. MTMA 
would be the one that would provide statistics and other data to the 
Department of Defense relative to the program within the United 
States. 

Mr. Rosacr. Have they provided data which show unnecessary 
expenditures in this respect ? 

Mr. Kenney. No. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, how did you identify the problem? Just asa 
matter of commonsense or occasional observation 4 

Mr. Kenney. Well, there has been a great increase in the amount 
of tourist and coach service available over the past several years, 
We have been checking the statistics and looking at the use of various 
classes of service. It is very obvious that the public is going more 
and more to coach services. When we can use it, when it is acceptable 
for our purposes, we want to use it. 

Mr. Morgan. Is this a new policy on the part of the Department 
of Defense, or a revision of a previous policy ? 

Mr. Kenney. No, this is not a new policy. 

Our policy has always been to employ the transportation service 
that, meets the mission requirements at the lowest cost. This is a 
supplemental instruction. 

Mr. Morcan. What was the recent revision of this policy that was 
passed down to the secretaries of the various services ? 

Mr. Kenney. This was not a revision. This was actually high- 
lighting the availability of coach transportation. 

Mr. Morcan. Placing more emphasis on the policy ? 

Mr. Kenney. And asking the servic e toemphasize it again. 

Mr. Morean. Was this triggered by a Bureau of the Budget policy 
statement or revision of the general Government policy ? 

Mr. Kunney. Not necessarily. This could have had something to 
do with it, but there has been a general interest in this subject for 
some time. 
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Mr. Morcan. Are you aware of the status of the Bureau of the 
Budget study on this, or policy revision ? 
Mr. Kenney. We have made our comments. I am not aware of the 


present status. 
(The Bureau of the Budget policy statement referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1960. 


(Circular No. A~7 (revised—transmittal memorandum No. 15) 


To the heads of executive departments and establishments. 
Subject: Amendments to Standardized Government Travel Regulations. 


1. Purpose.—This transmittal memorandum promulgates amendments, con- 
tained in attachment A, to the Standardized Government Travel Regulations, 
as amended effective August 1, 1956 (Circular No. A-7, revised, of June 22, 
1956). The amendments modify the maximum allowances for airplane travel. 
The principal effect is to encourage increased use by Government travelers of 
airplane accommodations designated “air coach,” “air tourist,” etc. The amend- 
ments also authorize use of such accommodations on jet planes, including pay- 
ment of surcharges when the total cost, including surcharge, is less than the cost 
of the accommodations authorized on propeller-type planes. 

2. Background.—These amendments resulted from a study conducted at the 
request of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate which indicated that (a) 
there is a very substantial difference between the cost of less than first-class 
air accommodations and those designated first-class, (b) such less costly ac- 
commodations have been developed and improved by many of the air carriers 
until they are now adequate in all essential respects, (c) the quality of these 
less costly accommodations is not uniform and varies substantially with re- 
spect to such factors as seating, frequency of stops, convenience of hours, food 
arrangements, and speed; (d) about half of all commercial airline travel now 
involves use of these less costly accommodations; and (¢) although section 1.1 
of the Standardized Government Travel Regulations provides that travelers 
should use “the same care in incurring expenses that a prudent person would 
exercise if traveling on personal business,” the fact is that first-class air accom- 
modations usually are used for official travel by Government employees. 

It is recognized that travelers may find it necessary to use accommodations 
designated “first-class” because of special time schedule arrangements, lack of 
available space in less costly accommodations, cancellation of flights, or for 
other necessary reasons. Conseqently, this amendment does not provide for use 
of less than first-class accommodations on a mandatory basis. Travelers are 
urged to use less costly facilities where possible but with the ultimate responsi- 
bility for decision being assigned to individual travelers and agencies. The 
potential savings are substantial, however, and each agency is requested to 
maintain a sustained followup in order to assure that the matter is receiving 
adequate attention. In addition, a brief report is requested by November 30, 
1960, summarizing (1) the measures taken to assure that the policy is thoroughly 
understood and in effect, and (2) the results being attained. 

3. Effective date-—These amendments become effective June 1, 1960. 


MAURICE H. Stans, Director. 
{Attachment A] 
(Circular A-7, revised June 22, 1956—transmittal memorandum No. 15) 


1. Subsection ¢ of section 3.6 is amended to read: 
“(c) Airplane accommodations 


“(1) Policy.—Whether travel is by air or by other means of transportation, 
persons in official travel status for the Government are entitled to transportation 
accommodations and service which meet reasonable and adequate quality stand- 
ards for convenience, safety, and comfort. This general policy usually has been 
interpreted to mean that travelers are entitled to accommodations designated 
“first class,” although section 1.1 of these regulations provides a traveler should 
use ‘the same care in incurring expenses that a prudent person would exercise 
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if traveling on personal business.’ In recent years, however, the scheduled air 
carriers have placed in service between many principal points throughout the 
world accommodations which are designated as ‘aircoach,’ ‘tourist,’ ete., which 
meet reasonable requirements, and which are much less costly than accommodg. 
tions designated as ‘first class.’ Such accommodations are being used by about 
half of all travelers on commercial airlines. It is the policy of the Government 
to encourage Government travelers to use these less costly air accommodations 
when they will meet reasonable requirements. Agencies may, but are not re. 
quired to, specify on travel authorizations that air accommodations less costly 
than those designated ‘first class’ shall be used. It is recognized, however, that 
officials responsible for approving travel authorizations may be unable to ap. 
ticipate circumstances which may arise while a person is traveling and which 
may determine the feasibility of using less costly accommodations. In such ip. 
stances, travel authorizations may provide for use of accommodations designated 
‘first class’ but the traveler should consider such authorization as the maximum 
accommodations authorized and the traveler is responsible for using less costly 
accommodations which meet his essential requirements for meeting appointments 
and connections with other scheduled transportation, speed, comfort, safety, or 
similar factors. Travelers are urged especially to use less costly accommodations 
rather than accommodations designated ‘first class’ (i) when both types of ae. 
commodations are available in different sections of the same plane, and (ii) for 
flights of relatively short duration (5 hours or less). If accommodations desig. 
nated ‘first class’ have been authorized, the traveler shall be considered the sole 
judge in deciding the extent to which less costly accommodations shall be used 
For audit purposes, in such instances, the traveler’s judgment shall be consid- 
ered conclusive.” 

“(2) Allowances for seating accommodations. (a) The maximum authorized 
allowance for a traveler using the airlines shall be one first-class seat unless the 
travel order specifies that aircoach, air tourist, or similar accommodations be 
used or that more costly accommodations may be used under the circumstances 
described in subsection 3.6¢c(3), 3.6d, and 3.8 below. Where seating accommo- 
dations designated ‘first class’ are authorized and more than one kind of service 
designated ‘first class’ is offered by carriers at different prices, the maximum 
allowance shall be the cost of the less expensive type of service. However, in 
such instances, the more costly type of service designated ‘first class’ may be al- 
lowed upon certification by the traveler that the less costly type was not 
available. 

“(b) As provided by section 3.8, extra-fare planes including first-class ac- 
commodations on jet planes involving a surcharge may be authorized or ap- 
proved whenever the use of such facilities is determined to be more advanta- 
geous to the Government. Accommodations not designated ‘first class’ on jet- 
planes (with or without a surcharge) may be used without specific authorization 
or approval where the total cost of the transportation, including surcharge if any, 
is less than the lowest cost of accommodations designated ‘first class’ on pro- 
peller-driven planes. 

“(3) Sleeper plane accommodations. One standard lower berth on airplanes 
having sleeping accommodations may be authorized or approved when night 
travel of 6 or more hours of elapsed time is involved, except that if a lower 
berth is not available a superior accommodation may be allowed upon certifica- 
tion as provided in subsection 3.6a(1) of these regulations. If a berth is author- 
ized under these standards, the traveler may substitute seating accommodations 
(including sleeper seats) on jetplanes provided that the cost of such substitute 
accommodations does not exceed the cost of the authorized sleeper accommoda- 
tion.” 

2. Section 3.8 is amended to read : 

“3.8 Extra-fare planes and trains 

“Travel by extra-fare planes or trains (including first-class fare on jetplanes 
involving a surcharge) may be authorized or approved whenever the use of 
such facilities is determined to be more advantageous to the Government. Extra- 
fare planes (including less than first-class fare on jetplanes involving a sur- 
charge) also may be used when the travel is in sections of such planes having 
accommodations designated ‘aircoach,’ ‘tourist’ or similar title and the total cost 
including the surcharge is less than the cost of accommodations which are desig- 
nated ‘first class’ on other types of planes.” 
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Mr. Ropack. Mr. Kenney, you have listened to the proceedings 
here. Is there anything in the record as you have heard it which is 
in error, in any nen ition of the Department of Defense position ? 

Mr. Kenney. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you have any observations that you think the 
record would benefit ‘by? 

Mr. Kenney. Not at this time; no, sir. 

Mr. MorGan. Mr. Chairman, Secretary Taylor testified earlier that 
the four-carrier a contained no rates. I think if you will 
examine that closely, Mr. Secretary, you will find that it didn’t contain 
any specific rates for passengers, but it did provide a specific rate 
for cargo in both the Atlantic and the Pacific, the minimum rate 
being on the order of 25 cents a ton-mile in the Pacific, provided the 
minimum load was 5,000 kilos and in the Atlantic the minimum rate 
was 28 cents a ton-mile if over 500 kilos in weight. 

Secretary Taytor. I have that right here. I was going to interrupt 
with the purpose of trying to correct the record. 

Actually it did have prices in for passengers too, which was an 18- 
percent discount over the commercial rates, whatever they are. 

Mr. HoutFtecp. Of course, that still left it far above what you are 
getting it done for now. 

Secretary Taytor. Far above. I really was carried away by the 
passenger figure. I should say the cargo figures are not—are fairly 
reasonable. They are getting around toward making sense for our 
consideration. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. This makes it all the more important that you main- 
tain the freedom which you said you wanted to maintain to negotiate 
for attractive rates for the Government, commensurate with the other 
objectives of the Government. 

Secretary Tayior. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Which are involved. 

ae the way, will you furnish to the committee a copy of this con- 

‘act which the 18 carriers have signed ? 

‘sieaetary Taytor. Yes, I will. Four carriers—are you speaking of 
the CRAF contract ? 

Mr. Houtrretp. Yes. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes, sir. 

(The document referred to was furnished and is being retained in the 
subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. Hoirretp. And the list of the names of those that have signed. 

Secretary TayLor. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Houirrevp. And the planes they have committed to CRAF. 

Secretary Taytor. Yes. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


CRAF standby contract status, fiscal year 1960 


a, 
Aircraft Signed contracts 
contributions 
ae 2 707-200 X 
6 7C 
California Hawaiian 2 DC-4 al a 
Capitol... 1 1049H | X. 
Continental 2 707-100 Mi 
a 3 DC-8 xX 
Flying Tiger . 14 1049H X 
Northwest 6 DC-6A X 
2 DC+4 
144 DC-7C 
ee eee 1 DC-6A x 
National __-.--- 4 1049H X 
Overseas National 4 DC-6A X 
Resort 4 DC-4 xX 
Seaboard & Western 8 1049H xX 
3 DC+4 
Slick ‘ 3 1049H a. 
Trans World 21 1649A X 
8 1049H_. | 
United 12 DC-7 xXx 
7 DC-6A 
U.S. Overseas 2 DC-6A ms 
6 DC-+4 
World. 1 DC-4X xX 
Trans Caribbean : ’ ele 1 DC-6A xX 
Alaska ; 2 aie Under negotiation. 
American ‘ ; ‘ Acceptance contingent upon 
resolution of war air service 
pattern 
Pan American Under negotiation. 


Mr. Hoxirrevp. And after looking over the record if we may want 
some additional requests for figures.or documents, we will forward 
them to you. 

Secretary Taytor. If you will give them to me, I will be glad to 
respond. 

Mr. Morean. I would like to list one of those now. It would be 
helpful if we had a copy of the April 1959 directive restricting the 
utilization of MATS to 5 hours. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 17, 1959. 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Airlift. 

With. reference to General LeMay’s memorandum of April 2, 1959, on the 
above subject, I am in accord with the position outlined and suggest that the 
following recommendations be adopted as air staff policy, and that the staf 
and MATS be guided thereby. 

As a long-range objective, subject to the availability of modern, economical, 
long-range commercial cargo aircraft, civil cargo airlift should be contracted 
for in peacetime to support, to a substantial degree, the oversea logistic supply 
It is my hope that this policy, which will guarantee a uniform airlift capacity 
for intertheater transportation of high value cargo, will encourage the other 
military departments to look to airlift for a larger portion of their transportation 
requirements. 

The MATS flying hour program objective should be established at a maximum 
of 5 hours per day utilization rate for each category of aircraft. 

The planned modernization of the MATS will greatly increase its capacity 
even though reducing the number of individual aircraft. The ton-mile capacity 
of MATS should be limited to the present level by retiring old aircraft at 4 
rate which matches the acquisition of new aircraft, or by gradually reducing 
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the programed utilization rate as appropriate. Since the fiscal year 1960 MATS 
capability is adequate to support the JCS war plans, any increase in capability 
must have detailed justification. 

The percentage of cargo contracted to commercial carriers is forecast to 
decrease sharply in fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961. This trend must be 
reversed by contracting for at least 10 percent of the total cargo capacity at the 
time the next invitations for bid are issued by MATS. 

You are aware of the interest of other Government agencies in the develop- 
ment of an efficient cargo aircraft for both military and commercial application, 
and it is my desire that the Air Force fully support the basic objective of the 
proposal. 

JAMES H. Dovuc.Las. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. Arr Force, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1959. 
Memorandum for Deputy Chiefs of Staff and comparable offices. 
Subject : Airlift. 

1. There is attached for guidance of the air staff a memorandum for the Chief 
of Staff and a memorandum for Secretary of Defense on the subject of “Airlift.” 
These documents set forth the views of the Secretary of the Air Force on the 
utilization and employment of MATS. 

2. To preclude varied interpretations by the staff of the Secretary's desires, 
the following additional guidance is provided : 

(a) The MATS flying hour program objective is established at a maximum 
of 5 hours per day utilization rate for each category of aircraft. The objective 
of this program is not to seek maximum utilization of MATS in peacetime, but 
to stress improved maintenance standards, higher in-commission and readiness 
status, better personnel training and management. This program, with MATS 
manned and supported to meet the programed wartime utilization rate, should 
provide a substantial reserve capability to meet contingency requirements. 

(b) MATS peacetime capability will not exceed the April 1959 level with- 
out detailed justification. This level can be maintained by retiring old air- 
craft at a rate which matches the acquisition of new aircraft in the planned 
modernization of MATS or by gradually reducing the programed utilization 
rate as appropriate. 

(c) Fiscal year 1960 commercial cargo augmentation will be increased from 
the originally established 2.1 percent to 10 percent of oversea requirements. 

(d) The fiscal year 1960 and future MATS flying hour programs will be ad- 
justed accordingly. 

3. The Secretary of the Air Force’s recommendations on airlift are adopted 
as air staff policy and will be supported. 

JACOB E. SMART, 
Major General, USAF, Assistant Vice Chief of Staff. 


Mr. Ropack. May I inquire whether there is a legal memorandum 
in the Air Force which deals with the legislative problem ? 

Mr. Driscoll can perhaps answer that. 

Mr. Greenway. I can answer that, Mr. Roback. Through the ad- 
ministrative processes of the Department of Defense, the Army is han- 
dling this particular piece of legislation and they will take care of our 
interest in it. They are in the process of preparing the wording of 
the proposed legislation. They will pass it to us for comment and then 
it will go forward in the ordinary course of events. 

Mr. Ropack. You don’t have an Air Force memorandum on the 
subject ? 

Mr. Greenway. No. 

Mr. Rozack. What legislative-—— 

Mr. Greenway. There may be in the General Counsel's office. I am 
notawareofitifthereis. 

Mr. Morean. One other thing Mr. Chairman. If there is within 
the Air Force a study which justifies the 5-hour utilization rate of 
MATS, I would like to request a copy of that. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. Do you have that study? If you have, wil] vou 
please forward it ? 
(The information referred to follows:) 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENT FOR A MINIMUM OF 5-Hour WaAkR-READINESS TRAININ 
RATE = 


In recognition of the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed mission MATS must main- 
tain the capability to surge to approximately double what is the normal MATs 
peacetime operation. 

Past experience gained during previous large-scale airlift operations, such as 
the Hump, Berlin, MATS trans-Pacific support of Korea from the United States 
to Japan, and airlift operations from Japan directly into Korea, proved that it 
is impossible to immediately accelerate from a low to the high sustained rates 
demanded in an emergency. For example, prior to the Korea operation MATs 
was operating at 2.8 hours per day, yet it took nearly a year to achieve 6 hours 
on its worldwide operation including trans-Pacific operations to Japan in support 
of the Korean war. The objective for MATS operation was even higher. Under 
current war plan strategy the compression of time dictates an immediate and 
sustained airlift capability (see attachment No.1). 

Many critics of MATS state that we could maintain a readiness posture by 
flying approximately 1 to 1% hours per day. These critics, many with vested 
interests and many more who have never been in military service, have little 
or no knowledge of classified JCS approved war plans. In addition, many of 
these critics have never been associated with the operation of a big airlift and 
they either do not understand the complexities of the MATS job or they choose 
to ignore it to the detriment of national defense. 

Comparisons have been made of the MATS peacetime rate with those of SAC, 
TAC, and other commands. These commands have a surge requirement during 
the first 5 days of an emergency; however, their sustained rate drops sharply 
after the fifth day, and in some cases falls below their peacetime utilization 
rate. 

To be ready to accomplish our wartime job the entire MATS system, i.e, 
aircrews, ground crews, maintenance, supply, traffic, management personnel, and 
physical resources must be efficient and at a high peak of readiness. To achieve 
this efficiency requires extensive training. For example, to train a new airman 
to an acceptable degree of proficiency to perform aircraft maintenance it takes 
over 2 years to qualify a new airman as a journeyman and close to 4 years for 
progression to supervisor status. The same applies to other specialists and 
technicians. Further, the supply system must operate at a peacetime rate 
to provide an adequate supply base from which to determine the capability of 
aircraft and ground equipment. 

Five hours per day utilization for the strategic airlift force is considered 
the minimum base from which to surge to our wartime rate. The breakout 
of this 5 hours per day per aircraft for fiscal year 1961 is as follows: (See 
chart attached, attachment No. 2.) 

Hours 

1. Test and local training ; 5 = = ; —_ 0.8 

2. Special missions (missions directed by higher headquarters which only 

military aircraft are capable of performing) - erases 

3. Exercises (example: Big Slam Puerto Pine) ____--~~-- ; cotati 
4. Remote, outsize, dangerous cargo, air evacuation on channel traffic 

(missions which the civil airlines do not want or have the capability 

to perform) ode call Sinan cartels ae Ss dicen 


These missions require 3.2 hours per day. The residual, 1.8 hours per day, 
represents hours which experience has determined must be flown to maintain 
the minimum war readiness training. These hours are presently being used to 
airlift other channel traffic. 

Big Slam validated the current MATS war readiness training rate of 5 hours 
daily for the bulk of our aircraft as the minimum essential. 

During this exercise we achieved and maintained the planned utilization rate 
of approximately 8 hours per day; however, personnel worked 12 hours per day 
or 84 hours per week. This constitutes a 110-percent increase in work effort 
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over that normally associated with our peacetime war readiness program. The 

fact that we could do this is attributable to several factors; the most important 
se are: 

ee ee was available for detailed preplanning. ; . 

(bh) The exercise was conducted under the most favorable of conditions, i.e., 
equipment was borrowed from other commands, first priority support, ete. 

(c) No competition from other commands for supply and support as would 
pe the case during actual emergency. 

Although we achieved the S-hour rate during this exercise, present resources 
may not be sufficient to surge to and maintain our wartime utilization require- 
ments under a condition of negligible or no strategic warning. 

The key to understanding the 5-hour program for MA rs is the sustained high 
utilization rate required by the Joint Chiefs of Staff war plan with the present 
limited resources available to MATS. 


EXPERIENCE ON PAST AIRLIFTS 
Hump ’ 

During the World War II in the Hump operations in India-China, our trans- 
port aircraft were flying 244 to 3 hours per day in 1942 and it wasn’t until 1944 
and 1945 that we could raise the utilization to the 8 or 10 hours required to sup- 
port the forces in China. The people in China required an unlimited amount 
of airlift and we made every effort to give them everything possible. Neverthe- 
less, it was several years before we reached our peak utilization. 


Berlin 

We started the Berlin airlift with MATS aircraft and troop carrier aircraft 
The MATS aircraft were manned and operated at just under 4 hours and the 
troop carrier aircraft were manned and operated at a lesser figure. It took us 
2 months to get 8 hours utilization. During Berlin, the resources and effort 
were almost unrestricted and the priority of the airlift force was the highest. 
This again demonstrated the fact that desire alone cannot produce the imme- 
diate surge we need. 


Combat cargo, Korea 


During the Korean conflict, the Combat Cargo Command was responsible for 
supplying the forces in Korea from Japan. When I assumed command of this 
organization, 1 found it was manned for and operating at about 2 hours per air 
craft per day. By doubling the effort of many people and using all available 
supplies, including numerous makeshift operations, such as the hiring of Japa- 
nese mechanics who were formerly members of the Japanese Air Force, we were 
able to climb to an average of 4 hours after some weeks. 

MATS support of Korea 

MATS job during the Korean conflict was to provide greatly increased airlift 
support to Japan from the west coast of the United States and, at the same 
time, accelerate the worldwide activity in anticipation of a possible general 
war. At that time MATS was functioning at about 2.8 hours per day and was 
directed to go to as high a utilization as possible. The resources were gradually 
increased to provide for a minimum 6-hour capability. It wasn’t until 10 
months after the outbreak of hostilities that the MATS aircraft were able to 
rise from the 2.8 utilization to 6 hours per day. MATS was never able to go 
beyond the level of the resources provided. 

Summary 


Without an effective operating system realistically exercised, I do not believe 
the job can be done. The supplies must be flowing at a reasonable rate—main- 
tenance must be performed by skilled technicians who are trained and accus- 
tomed to producing—the potential of each individual is limited regardless of the 
desire each of us will have under the pressure of war. 
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AIRCRAFT UTILIZATION BY CATEGORY 
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Mr. Houirtetp. Mr. Secretary and Mr. Kenney and your associates, 
we appreciate very much your appearance here and the testimony that 
you have given. 

You have been responsive to our requests and we appreciate it. It 
will be helpful to us in analyzing this part of our work. 
Secretary Taytor. We will be looking forward to your comments, 
sir. 

Mr. Houtrre.p. Thank you. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair. ) 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report answers the President's request (Appendix 1) for a study 
of the military role performed by the Military Air Transport Service (MATS) 
in peace and war, It sets forth a proposal for improving materially 
national airlift readiness. This proposal is based on investigations, 
analyses, and considerations of factors relating to the establishment and 
operation of MATS in its present form; the relationship of commercial 
carriers to the military airlift support operations, and, most importantly, 
the military requirement for maintaining a ready airlift force. 


The report is based on a comprehensive review and analysis of data 
pertinent to airlift requirements and operations of interest to the De- 
partment of Defense. It relies heavily on data made available to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense by the various elements of the Depart- 
pent of Defense, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It takes into 
account Congressional views as well as views formally presented by the 
representatives of the air transportation industry of the United States. 


While recognizing that a sizeable amount of military airlift capa- 
bility is maintained outside of MATS, this report deals almost exclusively 
with MATS, its operations, ite practices and its augmentation by commercial 
carriers. 


Considered in the report are the reasons for establishing MATS under 
the Single Manager concept. The ideal airlift situation from a military 
point of view is discussed as is the present operation of MATS. Because 
of its importance to the military role of MATS, the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet (CRAF) program is also analyzed. 
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CONCLUSIONS 





Military Airlift Requirements. The size of MATS and the extent ang 
nature of its operations are keyed to approved military wartime airlift 
requirements. These requirements break down into (1) critical or hard. 
corel/ requirements which because of their nature or the nature of the 
mission to be supported must move in military operated aircraft, and (2) 
other essential or civil eligible requirements which can move in either 
military or civil operated aircraft. 


Hard-core requirements are applicable in general war situations as 
well as situations short of general war. Satisfaction of hard-core re. 
quirements (general or limited war) is vital to the successful implemen. 
tation of military strategy. Therefore, MATS must possess adequate 
capability at all times to meet these requirements on an effective and 
timely basis. 


Commercial carriers do not now have adequate air cargo capability 
to accommodate those approved military airlift requirements which co 
move during emergencies in commercially operated transport etscrate at 


MATS - Present Size and Operations. MATS should consist of a 
modern military air transport nucleus (hard-core) capable of meeting 
effectively those airlift requirements which by nature and timing must 
be moved by military aircraft. Its present airlift capability is con- 
sidered quantitatively adequate to meet all planned (hard-core) require. 
ments, There are qualitative deficiencies in military airlift capability 
however which can be overcome only through modernization. This moderni- 


zation is essential and urgently required to (1) improve airlift effectin. | 


ness, and (2) reduce the cost of operation of the MATS portion of the 
total required airlift. 


In order to maintain a proper state of readiness, the MATS over-all 
system, including the functions of loading, unloading and maintenance, 
must be exercised at an appropriate rate. It is in the national interest 
to use productively the airlift necessarily generated in maintaining a 
ready D-Day airlift force. MATS now has to plan to meet sizeable volumes 


17 Airlift requirements which must move in military aircraft, manned 

~ and operated by military crews because of special military con- 
siderations,, security, or because of limiting physical characteristics 
such as size or dangerous properties. Included in this category are 
special military deployments involving nuclear retaliatory forces, 
the SAC post strike recovery mission, tactical deployments, movement 
of missiles, special munitions, etc, 


2/ These are the so-called "civil eligible" requirements. 
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of military airlift requirements which are beyond the present capability 
of commercial carriers. However, as commercial carriers equip with 
modern long-range econom ical cargo dircraft, the situation will change 
and adjustment in the size of MATS can and should be made insofar as the 
increased civil lift can be available with certainty to meet emergency 
nilitary requirements that can be handled by civil aircraft. The savings 
from such adjustments and reductions in commercial rates made possible by 
modern economical cargo aircraft should largely offset any additional 
cost that may be involved initially in making progressively greater use 
of comercial carriers for the movement of routine logistical supply. 


Milit Readiness. Existing deficiencies in cargo airlift capa- 
pity eiverely affect military readiness. There is not sufficient 
comercial cargo capability to accommodate the military wartime traffic 
which could otherwise move in commercial aircraft. The quantitative 
deficits in commercial capability to meet wartime needs are such that 
the continuity of the overseas pipeline cannot be assured in cases of 
emergency and forces whose operations are geared to airlift support may 
be deprived of airlift st a time of urgent need. To the degree practi- 
cable, therefore, regular resupply service and routine personnel move- 
ments should be to an increasing degree contracted to commercial 
carriers to encourage the buildup of commercial cargo capability. 


MATS Versus Commercial Airlift Utilization. The MATS versus com- 
mercial airlift utilization disagreement stems from adherence to normal 
procurement policies and practices in obtaining commercial augmentation 
airlift, as well as MATS operations over routes parallel to those of 
commercial carriers. This problem involves CAB policy and small business 
considerations as well as Defense Department procurement policies. 


Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF). The CRAF program has been rapidly 
maturing during the past 15 months and it appears that the basic ground- 
work has been done and more rapid progress is now assured. Major short- 
comings remain, however, in that no provision is made for partial 


mobilization or use in conditions short of general war and some of the 
aircraft are not yet modified to CRAF standards. 


Orientation of MATS, MATS should withdraw from routine channel oper- 
ations tc the extent that this function can be performed effectively and 
at reasonable cost by commercial carriers without detriment to the hard- 
core mission or unnecessary duplication of expenditures for airlift ser- 
vice, MATS is presently reducing its operations by the elimination of 
three C-97 squadrons during the coming year. Further reductions and 
adjustments in the size and operations of MATS should be tied to (1) 
approved hard-core requirements; (2) a program for the replacement of 
MATS present piston aircraft with modern turbine-powered aircraft; and 
(3) the guaranteed availability at reasonable rates of modern, economical, 
long-range civil cargo aircraft to support defense requirements. 
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Procurement of Commercial Augmentation Airlift. Current airlift Pro. 
curement policies and practices are not accomplishing the desired results jy 


promoting a healthy growth of United States overseas commercial cargo air. 
lift capability. With Congressional approval, if necessary, they should 
better adapted to reflect the long-term interest of the Department of Defens, 
in commercial airlift capability and provide the continuity and stability 
required for effective and economical support of military forces. 





Policies and practices should (1) encourage modernization and grovt, 
of commercial cargo capability; (2) insure uninterrupted commercial airlift 
service to the Department of Defense at all times; and (3) require that tho 
carriers providing augmentation airlift provide on request during emergencj,, 
a fixed percentage increase in airlift capability over their normal Commi tae: 
to MATS. 
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PRESIDENTIALLY APPROVED COURSES OF actiont/ 


1. That MATS be equipped and operated in peacetime to insure its capability 
to meet approved military hard-core2/ requirements ia a general war and 
in situations short of general war, and such other military requirements 
as cannot be met adequately by commercial carriers3/ on an effective and 
timely basis. 


2, That the modernization of MATS hard-core military airlift capability be 
undertaken in an orderly manner consistent with other military require- 
ments and in keeping with the objectives of paragraph 1 above. 


That MATS routine channel traffic (regularly scheduled, fixed routes) 
operations be reduced on an orderly basis, consistent with assured 
commercial airlift capability at reasonable cost, and consistent with 
economical and efficient use, including realistic training, of the MATS 
capacity resulting from the provisions of paragraph 1 above. 


w 
- 


- 


. That as commercial carriers make available modern, economical long-range 
cargo aircraft and as further orientation of MATS to the hard-core 
function is effected, increased use should be made of the services of 
such commercial carriers. 


5, That, with respect to services overseas and to foreign countries, 
comercial augmentation airlift procurement policies and practices be 
better adapted to the long-range Department of Defense requirements, 
so as to encourage and assist in sound.economic growth, development, 
and maintenance of an increased air cargo capability; that there be 
explored the feasibility of: 


(1) Expanding the provisions of paragraph 3 above to apply to other 
MATS operations in addition to routine channel traffic; 


1/ Resulting from the report of the Department of Defense to the President. 


2/ Airlirt requirements which must move in miiitary aircraft, manned and 
operated by military crews because of special military considerations, 
security, or because of limiting physical characteristics such as size 
or dangerous properties. Included in this category are special mili- 
tary deployments involving nuclear retaliatory forces, the SAC post 
strike recovery mission, tactical deployments, movement of missiles, 
special munitions, etc. 


3/ Wherever used herein, "commercial carriers" means U.S,-owned commercial 
carriers, 
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(2) (a) Procuring commercial cargo airlift only from air carriers 
as defined in Section 101 (3) of the Federal Aviation Act’ 
of 1958, and increasing the amount of such airlift obtained 
at tariff rates filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board as 
distinguished from airlift obtained through the practice o 
advertising for bids, 


(bo) Requiring that all cargo carried by commercial carriers be 
so moved; 


(3) Entering into longer term contracts for MATS traffic; and 


(4) Giving preference in the movement of MATS traffic to those 
commercial carriers: 


(a) Who are effectively committed to the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet (CRAF) program; 


(bo) Whose facilities and equipment are most advantageous to the 
emergency needs of the Department of Defense; or 


(c) Who are demonstrating a willingness and ability to acquire 
uncompromised cargo aircraft; 


and that legislation be sought if necessary to permit accomplishment 
of any of the foregoing considered desirable. 


That since the development of long-range, economical turbine-powered 
cargo aircraft is essential to MATS modernization and to long-range 

evolution of a modern civil cargo fleet, suitable arrangements should 
be made for Defense and industry participation in the costs of such 

development. 


That purchase loan guarantee legislation, if proposed, contain pro- 
visions to insure the immediate availability of cargo aircraft covered 
thereby to meet military and mobilization requirements. 


That consideration be given to equipping certain Air Force Reserve an 
Air National Guard units with transport aircraft that might be avail- 
able from MATS excesses as augmentation forces for MATS in time of 
eme~gency. 


That the role of CRAF be re-examined with the objective of insuring 
optimum effectiveness and responsiveness of commercial airlift services 
to the Department of Defense under all conditions. 
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I 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE (MATS) 
Single Manager Operating Agency for Airlift Service 


\ 


A, ESTABLISHMENT: The Secretary of Defense issued a directivel/ 
to establish airlift services under the Single Manager concept. This 
directive in its statement of purpose and objectives (Appendix 2) and 
again in its statement of general functions (Appendix 3) pointed to the 
fact that commercial airlift service is to be used to augment the 
airlift capacity of the agency (MATS) as required in peacetime on a 
basis which will contribute to the sound economic development of an 
increased modern commercial airlift capacity and enhance the ability of 
commercial carriers to operate with maximum effectiveness in support of 
the military forces in time of war. This directive also points to the 
fact that, the capability of commercial carriers is to be considered in 
determining the level of military airlift capability required. 


An important factor in the decision to establish airlift under the 
Single Manager concept was its diffusion within the military departments 
and the reliance placed by the ae in wartime on a single source -- 
the old MATS -- for airlift service.2/ MATS -- Single Manager Operating 
Agency for Airlift Service -- was created in an effort to bolster air- 
1i2t readiness and improve the effectiveness and over-all economy of air- 
lift support provided to the Armed Forces. Today the bulk of the long- 
range, strategic military airlift capability resides in MATS. However, 


as can be seen from Appendix 4, there is considerable airlift capability 
maintained within the militery services outside of MATS. 


Reference to the total number of aircraft assigned to MATS, as is 
often the case when MATS is being pictured as the "world's largest 
airline," is misleading. Of the 1,245 aircraft assigned to MATS, only 
511 are in the common user or strategic airlift fleet. The majority 
of the remainder are not even transport configured, but rather are con- 


verted bombers, fighters, amphibians which are required in the mission 
of the MATS technical services, 


B. MISSION: In creating the Single Manager for Airlift Service, 
one of the principal functions assigned to the Secretary of the Air 
Force and, in turn, to MATS was that of maintaining and operating a 
military airlift service system designed to maintain an adequate emer- 
gency readiness position and carry out realistic training programs. 
This function is the key to the MATS mission of providing airlift ser- 
vice as required to the Department .f Defense under all conditions. 


I] DO Directive 5160.0, December 7, 1956. 


2/ The Army was 100% dependent on MATS for airlift; the Navy, 64%; the 
Air Force, 87%. ("Single Manager Assignment for Airlift Service," 
Presentation by Raymond M. Kenney, Jr., OASD (S&L) before The Armed 
Forces Policy Council, September 18, 1956.) 


56060 O—60 10 
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The military airlift capability maintained within MATS under the 
Single Manager concept was intended to insure that the app-oved D-Day 
and wartime airlift requirements of the Department of Defense are met, 
Further, it directs the development of an expanded mobilization base 
through the maximum feasible use of commercial airlift consistent with 
military requirements and the efficient employment of Department of 
Defense resources. ‘The military must be prepared to meet other essentia) 


military requirements which are beyond the capability of commercial carrie, 


A review of airlift requirements and capabilities data along with 
recent experiences in Lebanon and Formosa indicate that the purposes ani 
objectives of the Single Manager Assignment for Airlift Service are sti]) 
valid and should remain unchanged. ‘The hard-core airiift mission should 
be of greatest concern to the Department of Defense as it is the kcy to 
the succeseful execution of military plans which depend on airlift for 
the movement of personnel and materiel. The demands of the hard-core 
mission in terms of responsiveness, risks, and training are far beyond 
those that could reasonably be imposed on commercial carriers. 


Because of the overriding importance of meeting hard-core require. 
ments on an effective and timely basis and the need for instantaneous 
response, military airlift forces should participate in non-hard-core 
missions only when the commercial airlift capability is inadequate or unan 
able or when dictated by overriding economic considerations. The hard-core 
or nucleus airlift force should, to the maximum feasible extent, be poised 
and ready at all times. 


C. COMPOSITION: It was intended initially that airlift functions 
only be included in the MATS organizational structure. The non-airlift 
activities1/ now assigned to MATS reside there as a mattex of administra- 
tive convenience only and not because they are an integral element of 
airlift. Their assignment to MATS results in erroneous public impressions 
as to the size and operation of the Single Manager Operating Agency for 
Airlift Service. These non-airlift service functions are primarily in 
support of Air Force activities and the additional command responsibilities 
imposed upon the Executive Director, MATS, may reduce his effectiveness 
over the airlift service function. Since their organizational relationship 
to airlift may be having a deleterious effect, it would seem that a review 
of this situation by the Air Force is in order. 


The transport aircraft now in MATS represent the bulk of the mili- 
tary airlift available to support the military departwents on a common 
user basis. It is this canability, when augmented by commercial capacity 
ta time of war, on which the military services depeuc for the bulk of the 
airlift service they require. 


, 


17 Airways and Air Communications Service (AACS); Air Weather Service 
(AWS); Air Photographic and Charting Service (APCS); Air Rescue 


Service (ARS); Iceland Air Defense Force (IADF); and the 1405th Air 
Base Wing. 
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II 


AIRLIFT FOR THE HARD-CORE MISSION 
Capability, Operation, Assignment, and Augmentation 


The ideal airlift situation, from a purely military point of view, 
would be to maintain at all times within the Armed Forces the total capa- 
pility to meet wartime requirements. ‘This would obviously be wasteful 
for the national economy, particularly in view of the capability repre- 
sented by the commercial carriers of the United States and their willing- 
ness to make such capability available to the Department of Defense. 


In the context of the philosophy of maintaining within the Armed 
Forces only the resources or capability essential to the effective imple- 
mentation of military strategy, MATS ideally should perform only the 
"hard-core mission” leaving to the commercial carriers the job of pro- 
viding airlift for routine logistic supply and normal personnel movements 
in conformance with criteria prescribed by the Department of Defense. 

This is a realistic delineation between military and commercial carriers 
for programming purposes. However, for peacetime operations economic 
considerations will dictate some adjustment. 


A. CAPABILITY: The amount of airlift capability required to be 
maintained in peacetime within the military services has long been in 
dispute. Part of the dispute stems from differences of opinion as to 
what is required, and part arises from the lack of clear definition of 
the role of military airlift. 


Hard-core requirements for general or limited war can be calculated 
ona "sortie" basis. Therefore, determinations as to the amount of air- 
lift capability to be maintained can be made with reasonable accuracy. 
This same accuracy is not possible under present MATS concepts wherein 
requirements and capabilities are expressed in terms of ton and passenger 
miles and are based to a large extent on "factors" rather than specific 
detailed plans. 


The hard-core airlift mission usually has to be conducted on a 
precision basis. In general war, it involves retaliatory forces toa 
large extent. The necessity for meeting these requirements on an effective 
and timely basis is unquestioned. However, it appears unrealistic to plan 
to meet these hard-core requirements in general war on the basis of fitting 
them into regularly scheduled airline type operations. For limited war 
situations, the fact that MATS is engaged in some channel traffic opera- 
tions is beneficial -because it provides additional flexibility. However, 
if the primary emphasis is on channel operations as it is now, there 
could be disruptions in the case of emergencies in normal scheduled opera- 
tions which military services depend on for regular logistic support. The 
severity of such disruptions would depend on the nature and extent of the 
emergency. 
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B. OPERATION: The peacetime operation of the hard-core airlift 
capability should be consistent with the required wartime operation. It 
should, therefore, be limited largely to training and support directly 
related to hard-core mission. Ideally, it should be used only: (1) to 
deploy initial elements of strategic and tactical units in emergency; 
(2) to move such other traffic which because of its size, nature or 
characteristics requires military airlift; and (3) to maintain the pro- 
ficiency essential to precision implementation of emergency plans. In 
short, the military airlift must be ready to respond to both limited 
and general war emergencies with maximum effectiveness and timeliness. 


C. ASSIGNMENT: The optimum assignment of military airlift capa- 
bility from a user point of view would provide each bona fide military 
claimant for airlift with a precise amount and mix of airlift capability 
necessary to meet his requirements on the desired basis. Thus, each 
Claimant would be able to plan on a specific amount of lift without fear 
of having it diverted from other tasks. However, this would preclude 
effective distribution and assignment of capability in actual war emer- 
gencies because of the diffusion of control that would result. More 
important, however, over-all force mobility would be drastically reduced, 
The Single Manager for Airlift Service was established as a means of 
of assuring adequate flexibility and mobility. 


D, AUGMENTATION: Because of the nature of the hard-core require- 
ments, it is desirable that augmentation of the hard-core airlift capa- 
bility come from within the Department of Defense. Air Force Reserve 
and Air National Guard units equipped with transport aircraft could 
serve beneficially in providing primary backup for the active military 
airlift force. 


The use of these units as "augmentation" for the hard-core military 
airlift force would offer several advantages; namely, (1) commercial 
carriers would need to perform only a logistical support role; (2) a 
transport role for the Air National Guard and Reserves would appear 
realistic; (3) aircraft equipment problems now associated with these 
units could be resolvéd quickly and with optimum economy through the 
use of aircraft made available by MATS; and (4) in addition to these 
direct advantages, the use of the Air Reserve and Air National Guard 
as augmenting airlift forces would contribute to the stability of 
airlift operations outside of MATS as well as the role of-commercial 
carriers. 
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III 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
Current Organization, Operations, Capability, Commercial 
Augmentation Airlift, and Growth 


A. ORGANIZATION: The MATS airlift function as indicated in Appendix 
5 is currently organized on a regional basis with the transport Air Forces 
paving responsibilities for operations in particular areas, There is no 
distinction organizationally between the airlift roles of MATS, direct or 
indirect support of combat forces, hard-core or routine logistical airlift. 


B. OPERATIONS: The operations of MATS in peace as well as war are 
oriented primarily toward scheduled, fixed route, airline type operations. 
Under present MATS operating concepts, disruption of the overseas logistic 
pipeline occurs whenever and to the extent military airlift capability is 
withdrawn from channel operations. The adverse effect on the readiness of 
forces dependent on airlift for support and from whom capability may be 
vithdrawn is obvious and will vary depending on the extent of diversion, 


As a result of the deployment of the Tactical Air Command Composite 
Air Strike Force to Formosa last year, MATS had to call upon the transport 
forces of the Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Command, and the Air 
Materiel Command for assistance in maintaining the overseas logistic pipe- 
line. In spite of this and the fact that the deployment of the TAC unit 
was a relatively small operation, a fifteen-day backlog of priority traffic 
generated at one of the major U. S. aerial ports of embarkation.1/ The 
fact that it is necessary for MATS to seek additional capability from other 
military airlift forces points to the need for ascertaining the desirability 
of further integrating military airlift capability. 


The current airline-type operation conducted by MATS, aside from its 
direct military implications, is the genesis of the bulk of the criticism 
eimed at military airlift operations. Much of the criticism is self-serving 
but, to an ever increasing extent, it represents the concern of Congress 
and others over the need for airlift readiness and the operation by the 
government in areas which might be served by private enterprise. 


The feeling against the MATS airline-type of operation has become so 
strong of late as to constitute an effective block against the moderni- 
zation of military airlift capability. The Congress refused to appropriate 
funds requested in the Air Force budget for Fiscal Year 1960 for the 


1] Memo to the Secretary of Defense from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Subject: “Airlift,” dated April 14, 1959. 
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procurement of jet cargo aircraft.1/ The following extract from the 
Congressional Record indicates, however, that opposition to MATS tioderni. 
zation can be overcome: "If the Department of Defense will present a 
comprehensive plan for a modern military air transport program, and wi)) 
give some concrete evidence of their stated intention to get MATS out of 
the airline business, I am confident that they will find strong support 
in the Congress ."2/ This modernization obviously is not only desirable 
but necessary if the Department of Defense is to have the capability 
necessary to provide effective airlift support to the Armed Forces under 
all conditions. 


The continuance of the MATS present type of operation will strengthen 
the objections to MATS and the modernization of military airlift, t¢ 
continued, it could prevent the transfer to combat forces of sizeable man. 
power and financial resources now used by MATS which could otherwise be 
effected. 


C. CAPABILITY: In the case of a limited war, there are a number 
of contingencies which could have significant requirements. It is in- 
feasible to select any one situation to the exclusion of the other situ. 
ation of equal validity in establishing requirements. To do so would 
deny flexibility in logistical planning. Therefore, a median for the 
extreme situation which can be conceived was selected as a basis for 
analyzing the adequacy of airlift for limited war situations, This is 
& reasonable basis for planning, and the airlift needs resulting there. 
from require an airlift capability of significant magnitude. 


The airlift capability now assigned to MATS (Appendix 6) is 
adequate to meet the hard-core requirements of general war and hypo- 
thetical hard-core requirements for limited war (Appendix 7). 


MATS now has additional capability over and above that required 
for the hard-core mission (See Appendices 6 and 7). This capability 
is applied against that part of the over-all military airlift require- 
ment which could be moved by commercial carriers but for which such 
carriers do not now have the required capability.3/ There are sub- 
stantial airlift deficits in the commercial carrier capability of 
civil eligible requirements in both general and limited wars insofar 
as civil eligible cargo traffic is concerned. 


1/7 Senate Report No. 475 and House Report No. 408, 86th Congress, 


lst Session. 


2/ Congressional Record, Tuesday, August 25, 1959, Remarks of 
Senator A. S. Mike Monroney. 


3/ This is the so-called "civil eligible" requirement which can move 
in either military or commercially operated aircraft. 
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For the critical period of a wartime situation, hard-core airlift re- 
quirements calculated on 4 sortie or one trip per aircraft basis would 
require 4 significant portion of the aircraft presently operated by MATS. 


In analyzing the adequacy of transportation capability for overseas 
movements during emergencies, care must be exercised to assure that in 
developing requirements data consideration is given to the availability 
of both ocean and air transport capability and that an appropriate balance, 
consistent with national interest, is maintained. 


While the MATS airlift capability is quantitatively adequate for 
hard-core requirements (See Appendices 6 and 7), it is seriously defi- 
ecient quality-wise and greatly dependent on the availability of inter- 
mediate island bases. The C-133 is the only modern transport aircraft 
in MATS. The remainder are powered by reciprocating engines. As cargo 
carriers, they are seriously limited in terms of range and payload. 

The workhorse of the military fleet, the C-124, is rapidly approaching 
obsolescence and a critical engine supply situation. While MATS present 
aircraft would continue to have considerable airlift capability if denied 
island bases in the Atlantic, none would have a capability to overfly the 
Pacific Island bases with a payload (Appendix 8). This latter is an 
extreme requirement which can be fulfilled for cargo within the present 
state of the art only at the cost of considerable payload. 


Commercial cargo capability is extremely limited for emergency pur- 
poses and qualitatively inadequate. Even with all the cargo aircraft in 
the commercial industry capable of trans-ocean operations, commercial 
carriers can accommodate only a relative small percentage of the mili- 
tary traffic that can move in either military or commercial aircraft 
(Appendices 6 and 7). There are no aircraft in the commercial carrier 
industry which were originally designed as cargo carriers. All com- 
mercial cargo aircraft have the serious disadvantage of high floor and 
side door loading. For many types of military cargo, they are useless. 
None have the required payload range capabilities (Appendix 8). 


The over-all cargo airlift situation is serious and unless action 
is taken to modernize and expand the national cargo capability, both 
military and commercial, effective airlift support cannot be assured 
the Armed Forces. Further, unless cargo capability is modernized and 
expanded, the Department of Defense and the nation will continue to be 
denied efficient and economical airlift service. 


While the need ror modernizing military d4irlift capability to support 
the hard-core mission is widely recognized, there is, as mentioned earlier, 
strong opposition to any modernization of MATS operating in its present 
role. There is good reason to believe that this opposition would be with- 
dravn if MATS channel traffic operations were reduced and added emphasis 
placed on the hard-core mission. Thus, it appears such a reduction would 
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have public relations advantages as well as being militarily desirable. To y 
achieve optimum benefits, any plan for adjusting the size or operations of t 
MATS must assure adequate and efficient military airlift capability for hari. 
core requirements, and, at the same time, give impetus to expansion and 
modernization of commercial cargo capability. Delay in formulating and 
announcing Department of Defense intentions in this regard will have an ag. 
verse effect on airlift readiness capability. 


EE ————— 


D, COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION AIRLIFT: There is a military requirement 
for commercial augmentation airlift.1/ The amount of peacetime commercia] 
augnentation airlift procured by MATS has been increasing. In Fiscal Year 
1954 the amount was $29,1 million, It was $56.7 million in Fiscal Year 1958 | 
$70.4 million in Fiscal Year 1959, and will be higher in Fiscal Year 1960, | 
These amounts represent only a portion, however, of DOD expenditures for 
commercial airlift service. In Fiscal Year 1959, including MATS commerciga] 
augmentation, the DOD spent over-all $231.6 million for commercial airlift 
service, 


_ ~ & ae oe eee 


To provide this augmentation which best serves Defense requirements 
and produces maximum over-all benefits, an effective arrangement between ’ 
the Military Air Transport Service and the commercial carriers is required, ( 


Except for the Civil Reserve Air Fleet Plan, there is no joint plan 
for the participation of commercial carriers in the movement of MATS con- 
trolled traffic. Consequently, military traffic has little significance 
in the equipment programs of major carriers and is not having the impact 
that it could have on the growth and modernization of air cargo capability, 
Rather, it is now, probably more than any other factor, the real genesis 
of the present MATS controversy and, unless there are changes in present 
concepts, the basis for its continuance. 


el cate ie aiid ee 


Critics of MATS claim that (1) too little military traffic under the : 
control of MATS moves via commercial carriers, and (2) continuance of 
present procurement methods will lead to destructive rate practices. In- 
stead of being used to perform certain specified airlift requirements, 
such as normal personnel movements or routine logistical support on a ! 
regular basis, commercial carriers are employed by MATS in peacetime to ' 
some degree to meet airlift requirements which are beyond the programmed 
military capability or which might result in uneconomic use of such military 
caparility. 


Normal procurement policies and practices do not accomplish the re- 
sults intended by the guidelines laid down by the Secretary of Defense 
for the augmentation of military airlift capability _(See Appendix 3). 1 
In procuring commercial augmentation airlift, MATS uses advertised con- 
petitive bidding for the bulk of the traffic. Common carriage is used 
only when it results in an immediate price advantage to the Air Force or 


if Statement of Honorable Perkins McGuire, ASD (S&L), before the Holifield 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Operations. 
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when it is the only commercial means of movement available. Advertised 
pidding has, however, produced low cost air transportation. 


Distribution of traffic to commercial carriers is based primarily 
on cost factors. No preference is given because of a carrier's commit- 
pent to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, because of his status or the route 
system he maintains, or because of the type of equipment operated. 
Qmership of aircraft, also, is not a prerequisite to participation in 
MATS traffic. 


As a consequence of these policies in procuring augmentation air- 
lift, rates bid by carriers have declined to what the Civil Aeronautics 
Board terms "dangerously low." There is concern in many quarters that 
a continuation of the present policies and practices will have disastrous 
economic effects insofar as the airline industry is concerned. This con- 
tention has been questioned, however, in view of the continued satisfactory 
service provided by most operators. 


Present purchasing practices provide little incentive for carriers 
to modernize or acquire additional cargo aircraft equipment based solely 
on military business, Despite this, however, a few carriers have recently 
ordered modern cargo equipment. Qualitative and quantitative deficiencies 
in commercial cargo capability, plus the opposition to modernization of 
military air cargo capability, have serious defense implications. Our 
total cargo airlift capability may decline dangerously at a time when we 
need more capability and more aircraft with greater range. In short, the 
Department of Defense is buying only "term insurance” airlift when "life 
insurance" airlift is what is needed to meet immediate service require- 
ments and provide the type of airlift capability desired for the future 


Two reasons have been suggested as to why the Air Force continues 
its present airlift procurement practices. One possible reason is sug- 
gested by the Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, 
in House Report No. 1112, Military Air Transportation (page 23), when it 
stated as follows: "The possibility cannot be ignored that MATS encourages 
such operations, not only to secure bargain rates for the government, but 
to prevent the civil air industry from effectively challenging its place in 
the sun." The other reason given is the difficulty in distributing business 
if other than advertised competitive bidding were used, and the requirement 
of law that advertised bidding must be used wherever possible. The second 
reason is substantial and may require legislation to change. 


While there are indications that commercial carriers are willing and 
able to undertake some modernization of their cargo fleets based solely 
on the commercial market, there is a belief widely held within the govern- 
ment that a diversion of sizeable quantities of government traffic would 
greatly accelerate this modernization and expansion. There are important 
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reasons, however, against effecting further traffic diversion from Mars 
until after commercial air carriers actually acquire modern cargo aircray 
Procurement of augmentation airlift on a basis which will encourage and 5 
assist the modernization and expansion of civil cargo airlift seems 
possible although it may require legislation. 


Because the Department of Defense is interested in developing a 
commercial airlift fleet well suited to defense needs, a major portion 
of routine logistic airlift should continue to be assigned in increasing 
degree to commercial carriers, subject to reasonable prices, availability | 
in emergencies, and the assurance of modernization. The assurance of 
this government traffic, on a long-term predictable basis, would assist om. 
mercial air carriers in planning, financing, and implementing programs for we 
aircraft of the type required for Department of Defense service. In this 
regard, the Civil Aeronautics Board has gone on record in stating that 
with the aid of Department of Defense traffic awarded to the carriers a; 
fair and reasonable rates (underscoring added), the United States could 
expect @ healthy commercial air transportation industry adequately equipped 
and fully willing to meet the requirements of the Defense Department in 
case of emergency.1 





E. GROWTH OF MATS: Increases in traffic movements and greater 
ability to produce airlift are good indicators of the growth of MATS, 
Tons of cargo transported by MATS during the period 1954-1959 grew from 
about 85 thousand tons to 185 thousand tons. Passengers during the same 
period increased from 489,000 to over a million. The military airlift 
capability maintained within MATS in the period 1954 to 1958 increased 
by a factor of almost two -- from 580 million ton miles ‘to over one 
billion ton miles annually. 


The cost of providing airlift service increased from slightly under 
$200 million in 1954 to about $360 million in 1958, the last year MATS 
operated on a non-industrial fund basis. 


The growth in MATS ton-mile potential, despite a decrease in the 
number of assigned aircraft, has resulted from up-grading the MATS fleet, 
As an example of the effect of this modernization, the Commander of the 
Military Air Transport Service stated to the Air Force Association in 
Miami on September 5, 1959, that he had been able to retire five C-54s 
for each C-133 placed in service. 


In order to keep from a situation where available military airlift 
far exceeded the peacetime requirement, the Air Force has limited MATS 


1/ Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives, 86th Congress, lst Session, 


Military Air Transportation, page 119. 
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a1 2 level and reduced the flying hour 
wo ee ne ors type of aircraft. This means 
—_. oductive modern aircraft are brought into MATS, old air- 
ee ae to be retired and/or the utilization rate for all aircrafc 
soo de yg eolbe Bom in the MATS capability can be effected under present 
—- = ; fully justified by military considerations. In auct. only 
— caceeneaiie has been made to further reduce the number of aircraft 
ee caumatingte by phasing out three squadrons of C-97 type aircraft 
n the 
ania FY 1960. 


While increasing military requirements have been a pa atone aa 
h of MATS, the inability of commercial carriers to pro 
i ae cargo capability in wartime has also beer an important con- 
tena E today, commercial carriers are unable to provide the 
ee ead - bili ty to handle the traffic which does not require 
ii “airiift, Until there is an expansion in commercial air cargo “A 
pn Ea to the required level, it is appropriate that MATS be capable 
eee a eny deficiency that may exist, 
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IV 


CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 
(CRAF ) 


A, PLAN: The Civil Reserve Air Fleet Plan was formally adopted short) 
after the outbreak of the Korean War, It was intended as a means of augney, 
ing the airlift capability of the military forces in time of war on an efter. | 
tive and economical basis, The principle cf augmenting militery cepability 
with airlift capability possessed by commercial carriers is sound and its 
implementation on a realistic basis is in the national interest, However, 
present CRAF planning is largely a reflection of World War II experience ay 
consequently, inadequate to cope with the wide variety of emergencies that | 
might arise. 

CRAF planning, while originally calling for activation of the fleet only 
in general war situations, now envisages call-up of the fleet in situations 
short of general war. However, there is not general agreement between the 
airlines and the Government concerning the use of CRAF in other than genera] 
war and, except for contractual arrangements, no means now of assuring resp 
of CRAF in limited emergencies, Without major policy changes as to the use» 
procurement cf commercial augmentation airlift, there is doubt that a works) 
and acceptable program for a limited war CRAF can be formulated, 


Carriers are reportedly reluctant to agree to a plan for activating cy 
in situations short of general war because of possible adverse effects on thy: 
competitive position within the industry. They can see no reason why they 
should voluntarily abandon their commercial markets for a military support 
role simply on the request of the Department of Defense when their services 
are not employed by the military in peacetime on a basis more consistent vit) 
their emergency role, 


B. AIRCRAFT: The passenger aircraft in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
are the most modern available anywhere. They are adequate both qualitatively 
and quantitatively for the military passenger airlift requirements. However, 
commercial cargo capacity is inadequate to accommodate those military requize-| 
ments which could otherwise move in commercial aircraft, Present commercial | 
cargo aircraft are severly limited in range and psyload (See Appendix 8), 
Also at present, there are no aircraft in the commercial inventory which wer | 
designed specifically for cargo service. Of the cargo aircraft essigned to 
the CRAF, a high percentage are C-54s and would be worthless ii the MATS rok 
if island bases were denied. Thus, the availability of new long-range cargo 
aircraft is a matter of great importance. 


C. RESPONSIVENESS: There is no express legislative basis for the CR 
or for the activation of the fleet as required. The entire program is ther- 
fore largely a cooperative matter between the airline industry and the 
Air Force, dependent upon contractual arrangements between the parties 
involved, 
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Despite the length of time the CRAF program has been in effect, the 
dependence of the Department of Defense on CRAF and the several millions 
of dollars of government funds that have been spent on the program, there 
are only two carriers who have signed standby contracts with the Air Force. 
However, the basic groundwork has been done and more rapid progress is now 
assured. In addition to this fact, a sizeable number of the cargo aircraft 
currently in CRAF are not modified and equipped so that they can perform 
their wartime mission. 


The lack of contracts and the status of the cargo fleet give rise 
to serious doubts insofar as CRAF responsiveness is concerned. Further, 
there is no feasible and economic means of testing the responsiveness 
at this time. Thus, in the very early and critical stages of a general 
var, it appears unwise for the Armed Forces to count on any commercial air 
support beyond that already handling military traffic when the war began, 
Recognizing this, and remembering that the CRAF Plen does not provaue for 
activation of the fleet in situations short of general war, it seems fair 
to say that at present CRAF is not a readily available resource in all 
situations. 


D. ALTERNATIVE: If commercial carriers were used in peacetime in 
approximately the same percentage ratio that would be required in war- 
time, as suggested by the Air Staff,1/ there would be a substantial 
"uilt in" reserve cargo airfleet available to the military in any type 
of emergency. ‘his would greatly reduce the dependence on CRAF as now 
constituted and increase the flexibility of military airlift forces. 

It would permit the development of a realistic plan for the employment 
of that commercial capability not otherwise committed to military support 
in either military or civil defense support if requircd. 


Also, it would permit the channeling of funds now spent on CRAF 
into other essential areas and reduce the requirement on the Air Force 
for the maintenance of enroute supplies and support. 


/ Memo for the Secretary of the Air Force from Vice Chief of Staff, USAF, 
Subject: "Airlift," dated April 2, 1959. 











It is generally agreed that both military and commercial airlift an 
essential to national defense, and there should, therefore, be an effectip 
understanding between the two. There are sharp differences betweeen sup. 
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MILIPARY AND COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 
A Solution to Present Controversy 


porters of MATS present operations and the commercial carrier industry, 


Because of these differences, needed modernization and expansion of nations) 
air cargo capability is not being effected to the extent considered necegg, 


As previously mentioned, the modernization of military airlift is being 


blocked. 
overcome. 


Policies shoula be established which clearly outline the role of MAN, 


It is definitely in the national interest that this impasse te 


as well as that of commercial carriers, in providing airlift service to 
support the Armed Forces under all conditions. 


These should have as their objective the: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Equipment and operation of MATS in peacetime to insure its 
capability to meet military hard-core requirements in a 
general war and in situations short of general war, and 
such other military requirements as cannot be met with 
certainty by commercial carriers. 


Reduction of MATS routine channel traffic operations, on 

an orderly basis consistent with assured commercial airlift 
capability and economical peacetime use of any MATS capacity 
resulting from necessary training or other operations related 
to its hard-core requirement. 


Increased use of commercial carriers for routine logistic 
supply and personnel movements as determined by item (2). 


Modernization of MATS cargo airlift capability to effectively 
support the hard-core airlift mission. 


Participation in and support of the DOD of governmental 
programs for the development of long-range, economical 
turbine-powered cargo aircraft for military and civil 
application. 


Support by the DOD of legislation, if proposed, for the 
guarantee of loans for the purchase of modern, newly- 
developed cargo aircraft by commercial carriers. 
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Better adaptation of commercial augmentation airlift procure- 
ment-polictes and practices to the long-range DOD requirement 
for effective overseas commercial airlift service so as to 
encourage and assist in sound economic growth, development, 

and maintenance of an increased commercial air cargo capability. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


July 23, 1958 


MEMORANDUM FOR 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


In connection with our previous discussion of the study you are 
to make of the military role performed by MATS in peace and 

war, I am looking forward to having your report of your find- 

ings as soon as practicable. 


portation roles in duplication of commercial enterprises, you 
will also need, I am sure, to see that careful consideration is 
given to the requirement of the Military Establishment to retain 
or augment its worldwide combat mobility, with due regard to 
the attendant necessity for realistic training on a continuous 
basis, as well as the economical use in peacetime of airlift 


While reviewing areas where MATS may be performing trans- 
| 
necessarily generated by a ready D-day force. 


J 07 Ml e0n flow 
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PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE SINGLE MANAGER 
ASSIGNMENT FOR AIRLIFT SERVICE 


s, To ensure that the approved D«Day and wartime airlift require- 
pents of the Department of Defense are uct. 


b, To provide that level of military airlift capability and 
organizetional strutture required for a. above having due 
regard for the commercial airlift available. 


c, To integrate into a single military agency of the Department 
of Defense aJi transport type aircraft: engaged in scheduled 
pointato~peim service or aircraft whose operations are 
susceptible ef such scheduling, and such organizational and 
other trammport aircraft as may be specifically designated 
by the Secretewy of Defense. 


yu are 4, To provide the most effective and economical airlift service 
> and to support the Armed Forces under all conmiitions consistent 
Ned, with references (a)1/ and (b)2/, military requirements, and 


the airlift service available to the Department of Defense 
from U. 8. commercial air carriers, 


services in a manner that will enhance the wartime airlift 
capability, achieve greater flexibility ami mobility of 


rans- e, To develop and guide the peacetime emplayment of airlift 
forces, and increase logistic effectiveness and economy. 


: ve aU, ic Regulations for Military Supply 
System, dtd January 5, 1957. 


2/ DOD Directive 5160.12, Policies for Implementation of 
Single Manager Assignments, dtd Jamary 31, 1956. 
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GOVERNMENT COMMENTS 
REGARDING MATS AND CIVIL AIR CARRIERS 


The following indicate some of the general feelings within the govern. 


ment concerning MATS and civil air carrier capability. 


Air Coordinating Committee - 1954 


The Air Coordinating Committee, comprised of government represente- 
tives from civil and military (Assistant Secretaries of Army, Navy, ani 
Air Force) agencies, by direction of President Eisenhower, conducted a 
detailed review of Federal air transportativn policy. The committee sy. 
mitted its report to the President in May 1954. The report emphasized ths 
importance of a sound air transportation system to the economic life anj 
the national security of the country. It stated in part: 


"Civilian air transportation is equally vital to ovr military 
capabilities. Its organization, its skilled personnel, its 
aircraft and supporting facilities all are ready to -rovide 
essential logistic support to our combat forces and to main- 
tain the high-speed transport required by a wartime industrial 
effort. More than 300 of its most efficient aircraft Lave 
been earmarked and modified for immediate worldwide military 
use if the need arises." * * * 


"In determining the extent to which civil air transportation 
will be used in meeting military peacetime and wartime airlift 
requirements, the Department of Defense should continue ita 
policy not to engage in competition with private industry, 
and to support the expansion of the nation's civil airlift 
capability on an economically sound basis." * * * 


"The Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, 
adjust its use of sir transportation 55 as to use existing 
unutilized capacity of Mmited States air carriers.” * * * 


Hoover Commission Report - 1955 


The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the govern- 
ment in its report on transportation to the Congress stated: 


"“*% * * We do not have the resources to maintain within the 
Military Establishmeot in time of peace all the transport 
planes and personnel which would be needed in time of war. 
The commercial airlines with their bases, equipment, and 
personnel constitute an air transport reserve for war. 


"They should be encouraged to expand. To that end conmercial- 
type air traffic for the Military Establishment should be 
assigned to the commercial airlines wherever possible." 


Appendix 9 
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It recommended in this regard: 


"% * * That the peacetime operations of the integrated 
Military Air Transport Service be restricted and realisti- 
govern. cally limited to persons and cargo carefully evaluated as 
to necessity for military air transportation and, only after 
commercial carriers have been utilized to the maximum possible 
extent, should transportation on Service carriers be authorized.” * * * 


nta- Comptroller General's Report - 1955 


ind 

a | The Comptroller General's audit report of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
Bub- | yhich was submitted to Congress in October 1955 considered the problem of 
Md the | use of Military Air Transportation vs. U. S. Civil Air Carriers and recom- 
and mended: 


"* * * We believe it important that the Congress direct the 
Department of Defense to transfer, wherever possible, military 
mail, cargo, and passengers to United States certificated air 
carriers. As stated in the Commission's report, prompt action 

by the Department would result not only in a significant reduction 
in subsidy for international carriers, but also in the develop- 
men’ of an economic self-sufficient civil airline system, thus 


providing a substantial reservoir of airlift to be available to 
meet mobilization emergencies.” * * * 


Civil Aeronautics Board Position - 1954-1958 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, as the regulatory agency for civil trans- 

portation, has been confronted frequently by carriers protesting the impact 

of military employment of military air transport resources to move freight 
and passengers in peacetime. The Board concurred in the Comptroller 
General's report cited above. In its 1958 Legislative Program, CAB pro- 
posed an amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act which stated: 

{ 

\ 


* * * "In meeting the requirements of the Government for trans- 
portation by air, preferential consideration should be given to 
utilizing the facilities made available by air carriers willing, 
able, and authorized to provide such transportation. Accordingly, 
govern- it is declared to be the policy of the Government that the Depart- 
ment of Defense and other agencies of the Government in arranging 
for such transportation should utilize the facilities of air 


carriers to the maximum extent consistent with economical 
operations." * * * 


House of Representatives Appropriations Committee Report - 1956 


This report noted the fact that the MATS operation was one of the 
» most controversial activities of the Air Force, due in some measure to its 
alleged competitive position in relation to civil air carriers. The report 


commenting on the operating position of MATS, viz a viz, the Civil Air 
Carriers, stated: 
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House of Representatives Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee Report - 


1957 
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* * * "the committee recognizes the strategic importance and 
necessity of a strong MATS type of operation. At the same 
time, the committee notes that it is apparent that commercial 
air facilities, including scheduled and non-scheduled air- 
lines, are an essential part of the over-all mobilization 
transport strength of the United States, and as it has been 
stated by Air Force representatives, will provide a major 
part of the ability of the nation to meet the huge demands 
for transport in the event of a sudden war emergency. 


"Because of the significant role that the Military Air 
Transport Service plays in our mobilization, the committee 
does not desire to set an arbitrary limit on the size of 

the MATS operation. However, it is the opinion of the 
committee that the Air Force should give attention to 
handling ite air transport business in such a way as to 
assist in keeping the non-scheduled and other airlines in 

@ reasonably sound financial and operating position. In 

this regard, President Eisenhower's Air Coordinating Committee 
1954 Report on Air Policy (page 17) had this to say: 


'The Government should to the greatest extent practi- 
cable, adjust its use of air transportation so as to 
use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers.' * * * 


This committee indicated concern at the considerable expansion in the 
Military Air Transport fleet and noted the concern of groups interested in 


the sound development of commercial aviation. The report said: 


* * * "Tt was suggested that consideration should be given to 
joint planning by the CAB and the Department of Defense to: 
(1) make maximum use of the available capacity of the civil 
air carriers by the Department of Defense, and (b) plan the 
allocation of future Department of Defense traffic so as to 
encourage the civil air carriers to obtain additional aircraft 
which would be of great importance in case of a national 
emergency." 


"To develop further information on how the expansion of MATS 
affects civil aviation, the committee proposes to continue 
its study to get, among other data, the answers to two 
questions as follows: (1) Why cannot the civil reserve air 
fleet be computed by having the Department of Defense state 
the total requirement first, then have the civil air-transport 
industry determine, in consultation with the Department of 
Commerce, how much of this requirement it can meet, and then 
tailor the size of MATS to make up the difference? (2) Would 
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4t be feasible for the Department of Defense to stimulate the 
development of new airlift capability by offering certain 
L long-term contracts to industry, requiring procurement of 
specialized types of aircraft, on the basis of which the 

industry could finance and place orders for such equipment 2" 


staff — to House of Representatives Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations 


One of the reasons for this report was to determine the extent to which 
the military air transport operational requirements could be accommodated 
py civil systems. The staff report to the subcommittee stated: 


* * * “after considerable study, we are convinced that a sub- 
stantial amount of airlift capacity, as an integral part of 
the military is, in fact, a military necessity, particularly 
in view of our national lack of enthusiasm for universal mili- 
tary training. So long as all men, such as flight crews, and 

ee all machines, such as airplanes, are not instantly convertible 
from civil status and functions to military status and functions; 
and so long as some of them are not prepositioned and ready hour 
by bour, the mobilization conversion period, if war should come, 
must be covered by an effective military shock force, in being 
and in place. We are also convinced of the need for military 
airlift capacity in order to have in being heavy cargo capabilities, 
particularly, and other special equipment, with men proficient in 

» Report - their use, especially since such items are not now commercially 
used in quantity. It seems clear that continuing technological 
advances; increasing speed, range, and mobility; ‘defense in depth' 

Lon in the techniques; increasing specialization; and the like, all under the 

rested in pressure of poteatial enemy competition for military power advan- 
tage, will inevitably force more, not less, importance upon 
instantaneously ready airlift as time goes on. Therefore, we 

to believe it necessary that some substantial amount of military 
airlift capacity be maintained as part of the military, so long 

{ as, and to the extent that, wartime military needs cannot be 
met adequately by mobilization of normal civil airlift capacity. 


aft "If basic policy thus outlined is acceptable, the problem narrows 
to finding ways to measure and methods to balance the conflicting 
pressures of minimum-cost economy on one hand versus the maximm 
use of commercial facilities for military needs on the other hand, 


S \ while maintaining military power for possible war." * * * 
Senate riations Committee Report - 1 
, In its report concerning Department of Defense appropriations for the 
ort Fiscal Year 1958, stated: 
n | ** * "last year in the conference committee on the Defense 


a appropriations bill the Senate joined with the House in stating 
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im a letter to the Secretary of Defense that the Goverhwent 
should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust ite use 
of air transportation so as to use existing umutilized capa- | 
city of United States air carriers. This statement was based 

upon our position that maximum utilization by the Department 

of Defense of United States civil air carriers is essential 
both in the promotion of our free enterprise economy and in 

the provision of the necessary ready reserve civil airlift 
for national defense; and that Governrent operations of its 
own air transport facilities should be limited to that 

essential to military security." 


"The committee reaffirms its position of last year that 
the Department of Defense should utilize the services of 
commercial transportation, in preference to Government-owned 
transportation, to the fullest extent possible, when, upon 
using the same cost standards for both commercial and 
Government facilities, it is found to be more economical, 
and further, that in evaluating relative costs of trans- 
portation, the Department should recognize the specific 
monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the 
award of competitive bids in transportation.” * * # 


"In summary we do not. feel thet.sufficienteffort yas been 
made by the Department of Defense in the international and 
overseas field to ‘adjust its use of air transportation so 
as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers.'" 


“It is the wish of the committee, therefore, that within 
the 1958 appropriations for operations aud maintenance and 
for military personnel the Defense Department reprogram 
expenditures for operating MATS and other Government-owned | 
transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds s0 
reprogrammed to be applied toward procuring the services 
of United States civil air carriers tc mect as nearly *s 
possible 40 percent of the passenger requirements and 20 
percent of the cargo requirements of the Military Air Transport | 
Service." 


"The committee desires that a report be made by the first 
of January 1956 which would indicate the progress made by the 
Department of Defense in implementing this directive.” 


However, the report was supplemented by House Conferees by inclusion | 
of the following statement which recognized in part, at least, the pro- 
curement responsibilities of the Department of Defense under existing 
procurement laws: 


* * * "The committee of conference emphasizes the importance 
of the Senate committee report on use of commercial carriers 
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and calls on the Department of Defense to carry out the full 
intent. However, it is realized that the procurement of 
commercial transportation must be made in accordance with 
existing laws.” 


House of Representatives Government rations Committee - 1 


The Govermment Operations Committee conducted a comprehensive inves- 
tigation of the Military Air Transport Service and the commercial air 
transportation aspects of other transportation ani traffic management 
agencies within the Department of Defense. It found a definite need 
for military transport operations within the Department of Defense but 
took exception to the validity of its size and method of utilization, 
and the methods and procedures for procurement of commercial augmentation. 
The committee made 22 recommendations as a result of its investigation. 
The following four quoted recommendations are considered to be most 
pertinently related to the commercial competition aspects of the MATS 
problem: 


* * * "Recommendation No. 2. The Military Air Transport 
Service should concentrate on outsize and special-cargo 
traffic and technical missions, leaving to the civil air 
carriers the primary responsibility for the transportation 


of passengers and the more conventional kinds of military 
cargo." * * * 


* * * "Recommendation No. 3. ‘The applicable military directiver 
and regulations should be redrafted to eliminate the preferen- 
tial position of the Military Air Transport Service in peacetime 
military airlift and to establish, consistent with other recom- 
mendations in this report, a full partnership role for civil 
carriers in moving peacetime military traffic and in contri- 
buting to war readiness through the Civil Reserve Air Fleet." 


"Recommendation No. 4. In the event the applicable military 
directives and regulations are not redrafted to eliminate the 
preferential position of the Military Air Transport Service 
and an effective program is not developed for expanding the 
use of commercial air services, the Congress should adopt 
appropriate legislation to achieve these objectives." 


* * * "Recommendation No. 22. The Secretary of Defense should 
give consideration to reorganizing the management and opera- 
ting functions of the various military agencies in the trans- 
portation field, so that traffic management for all forms of 
transportation, domestic and international, would be lodged 

in a single agency and operating functions under central 
traffic management would be better integrated." 
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HONORABLE J. GLENN BEALL OF MARYLAND ~ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD - JUNE 3, 1959 


Insertion of an article from the Baltimore Sun by Albert Sehletadt, Jr, 


MATS wants a healthy transport iadustry ... (to) depend on for support 
if war or serious emergency were to come. General Tunner says there isn't 
more business unless MATS were to fly empty while training at quadruple the 
present budget of a quarter billion dollars. Generali Tunner's solution is 
that the military move more people and things by air than presently done 
increasing commercial augmentation, saving initial procurement costs for a 
greater number of items in long pipeline. Americans can get full value for 
their tax dollars spen€é on military transport if MATS and the airlines 
settle their differences ani cooperate in the development of air transpor- 
tation to its fullest potential. 


MR. L, MENDEL RIVERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA - CONGRESSIONAL RECORD - JUNE 24, 1959 


The Hoover Report only brings to question whether military or civil 
capacity should have first consideration in assessment of our capability 
for defense. We need not only planes capable of intercontinental travel 
without island bases but to haul outsized cargo, have fast reaction time 
in speed, provide close support of combat troops and distribute supplies. 


Characteristic of misrepresentations are allegations as to the size 
of MATS by those who seek uses for their outmoded old-type planes some- 
times under the guise of the Small Business Lav. 


SENATOR STROM THURMOND OF SOUTH CAROLINA - CONGRESSIONAL RECORD - JULY 30 
1955 (extract from the Greenville, 8. C., News - "MATS Must Be Ready at All Tine’! | 
SAC can mount a counter-attack almost instantly. STRAC can move the 
first elements of a combat-ready division in two hours and have a whole 
division ready in a few more hours. MATS could cancel all other comit- 
ments and move them. MATS keeps enough planes in reserve to start such a 
move but further action is questionable. MATS is being held back and 
eroded, It does not have enough of the most modern aircraft. Senator 
Thurmond focused light on this when he sought to persuade the Senate to 
cut back use of civilian lines and put the funds into MATS operations, 


In limited moves of personnel and equipment, it is feasible to use 
private lines but it is hard to mesh military and civil operations. When 
MATS is flying nearly empty to train, waste results. Representative Rivers 
revealed fly-by-night airlines are created by operators of obsolete planes 
solely to get military business. 


There are not enough C-12%'s, C-130's, or C-133's. Our civilian 
air fleet is a nice thing to have in reserve, but their planes could not 
be converted to military use fast enough to meet sudden emergency. 
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SENATOR STROM THURMOND - CONGRESSIONAL RECORD - AUGUST 11, 1959 


Extract from the Greenville News of Mr. Holmes Alexander's 
column. 


A daily flight over enemy territory from Frankfurt to Berlin is not 
accomplished by the newest planes but by the C47 or DC3. If there is a 
limited. war in Europe, we are going to need the biggest, best, swiftest 
and most reliable armada our industrial capacity can produce. Why are 
ye on short rations for the military machine? Inter and transcontinental 
airlines are flying payloads in jets. MATS does not have a single jet 
transport except for very important persons in the government. 


MATS is a round the world system carrying missles, military passen- 
gers and cargo far more urgent than anything carried by big airlines, 
but vital military loads are being toted in hand-me-down aircraft which 
commercial airlines are discarding. There are only 24 prop jets in 
operation for missile supply missions. 


The government bolsters farm economy, provides subsidized housing, 
vids for good will with foreign aid -- these have made necessary a slow 
up of aircraft buying. Combat forces get preference, creating an anomaly 
of SAC and TAC flying two or three times faster than their support. 
Another reason why MATS is an obsolete airlift is petty and avaricious 
jealousy on the part of civil airlines toward MATS. 


Theoretically, if MATS were dissolved, commercial airlines would get 
more business. Actually, it would probably go by ship at the expense of 
delay. Federal budget and civil competition are the two main reasons our 
military airlift is lagging. 


REPRESENTATIVE L. MENDEL RIVERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA - AUGUST 17, 1959 


Extension of prior remarks. 


I wish to call to attention the pressure activities of the Air Trans- 
port Association and, in particular, a paper circulated by it to certain 
Congressmen and opposing $30 million for modernization of MATS contained 
in the Senate supplemental appropriations bill. The Air Transport Associ- 
ation must realize that development of modern cargo jet aircraft and 
suitable turbofan propulsion are of vital military necessity. 


From the Armed Forces Management magazine, an article by 
Bill Borklund is quoted: 


Bombed, badgered and besieged, the MATS enters the final round of a 
summer-long controversy over how much money it should be spending on civil 
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airlift and how much it should do itself. Critics sow misinformation, Ly, | 
@ recalcitrant bulldog, the commercial airlines, through their powerful 
association lobbyists, are leaning hard in Congress to get them a bigger 
share of the large MATS business in spite of MATS boss, Lt. General Tunner|, 
statement that there is no more business unless MATS flies its aircraft 
empty. 


REPRESENTATIVE L. MENDEL RIVERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA - CONGRESSIONAL RECORD . 


I want Congress to know that the mission of MATS is to support SAC, 
the fighting men and women of this country, and the Armed Forces of the 
free world. The mission of the ATA is to destroy MATS in its capacity to 
fulfill its wartime mission. I leave it to the nation whether MATS is to 
serve the nation or whether ATA places the dollar before the security of 
the nation. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1 Published | 
iT 


It is suggested that any step which weakens, or tends to weaken, the 
Military Air Transport Service would be a serious matter. MATS has an 
important national defense function and must be preserved. It must be ( 
uvdernized, and its costs of operation reduced to a minimum through 
efficient and economical operation. To be caught in a national emergency 
without a working unit of MATS would be like not having gume or planes or 
ammunition under the same circumstances. 


REPRESENTATIVE MELVIN PRICE OF ILLINOIS - CONGRESSIONAL RECORD - 
AUGUST 20, 1959 


The general theme of recent articles on MATS is that the airline f 
industry has enough capacity to perform the MATS mission and that MATS 
is little needed. In wartime, 80% of the need is for cargo airlift, 
The entire CRAF could meet but one-fourth of the total needs and none of 
the -outsize ones. From 1955 to 1959, MATS strategic transport fleet 
reduced 107 aircraft and 2373 people, but increased its ton mile avail- 
ability 34%. Contracts for augmentation increased from $4.5 million to 
$70.8 million in the same period. New policies to improve the system 
have been announced (1) hold the line on MATS peacetime capability; (2) 
planning 10% instead of 2.1% commercial cargo lift; and (3) subject to 
the availability of new long-range aircraft, civil lift will be con- 
tracted in peacetime to substantially support overseas logistic supply. 
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MATS is not in competition with airlines; it has increased significantly 
business to the airlines; it must operate at present light rate, with or with- 
out load; carrying passengers and cargo saves Defense money. MATS does not 
have responsibility for establishing a commercial air transport system but 
wants such and would like to develop close relationships with industry so 
each can support the other's policies. 


REPRESENTATIVE L. MENDEL RIVERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA - CONGRESSIONAL RECORD - 


Presents a speech by General Tunner to the Air Force Association on 
september 5, 1959, at Miami. The speech is premised by the statement of 
the Congressman that the cheapest insurance on earth is a military air 
transport service capable of moving and that if disaster should strike, 
this nation would not forgive Congress for refusing MATS the tools to do 
its job. MATS should be modernized. General Tunner states MATS needs 
public uwecetanding and support if it is to increase its service to the 
nation. 


HEARINGS EEPORE THE Se nah OF THs COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, HOUSE 






The policy of the Department of Defense of procuring the lowest cost 
node of transportation commensurate with the service requirement and of 
not according preferential consideration to ome mode of transportation as 
against another in the routine procurement of transportation services is 
in accord with a reasonable interpretation of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act and in consonance with the national transportation policy. No 
change is recommended. 


The suggestion to discontinue use of military equipment for movement 
of air freight and passengers, thus releasing business to the appropriate 
air carrier, strikes at the very heart of the Military Air Transport Service 
involved, 


It is apparent there is a national defense need for the development 
of added air cargo capability and it is the recommendation of this Committee 
that such action as may be deemed most suitable be taken by industry and/or 
government to develop this capability. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS - TENTH REPORT (Executive Action in 
Response to Committee Recommendations) - SEPTEMBER 11, 195 


The Department of Defense expressed belief thet legislation is not 
necessary to develop an effective program for expanding the use of commercial 
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air services, The Committee accepts the Department's statement that it is 
conscientiously striving to develop effective programs for the use of Com. 
mercial air services as being made in good faith, If good intent is m 

by action, the need for remedial legislation will progressively diminish, 


While the subcommittee believes its investigations and report have 
paved the way for needed reappraisal of air transportation policy in the 
Executive Branch, it is difficult to say now what will be the final resuit, 


Mr. Quesada has observed that the airlines are preoccupied with de. 
velopment and acquisition of new passenger turbojets and lack interest ip 
the development of an “uncompromised” all-cargo aircraft. As a result 
civilian cargo capability is provided by improvised and costly to operate 
modifications of passenger configured aircraft. 


Defense holds that if civil air cargo capability is to be deve . 
it should not be subsidized by military venture but by industry itself, 


The subcoumittee approves the Air Force action in phasing out obsolete 
C54 and C97 jets, but the. replathmentleeléchion should be geared te Nats 
future role and requirements rather than to just jump to jets. 


The Air Force has taken steps to stabilize procurement of commercial 
airlift services by awarding contracts for twelve-month periods, although 
the Department of Defense will have no part of the CAB proposal to pre- 
scribe minimum tariff rates. By ignoring or suppressing other values such 
as Defense Reserve and inviting all comers, regardless of equipment or 
qualifications, the Department tends to create a class of "fringe operators’ 
who live from day to day on military handouts or serve as "captive" gover. 
ment airlines without helping industry as a whole. 


Being within the military orbit, MATS is reluctant to plan for use 
of civil sources in emergency but, likewise, combat commands are reluctant 
to wholly rely upon MATS. 


The 22 recommendations made in the original report are still basically 
valid and no new recommendations are made by the subcommittee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


BSTH CONGRESS 


Quoting General Reeves, Deputy MATS Commander, from a speech to 
the American Legion in Minneapolis. 


The weakest link in our national security system may well be our 
strategic military airlift unless we remedy its deficiencies now, Three 
planes are needed: (1) a high speed turbine aircraft to support jet 
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pombers; (2) & general workhorse to replace the piston engine C-124; and 
(3) added C-133 cargo turbo props. Cutting MATS flying hours to less 
than five hours @ day would hinder war emergency response, Maintenance 
ani supply, our logistic support, once geared below five hours simply 
cannot accelerate in time any more than an idle factory can come to peak 
production overnight. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF THE SENATE - JULY 14, 1 
on the amendment reducing amoun be spent by MATS 


with commercial airlines.) 


Senator A. S. Mike Monroney (Okla,) - The $100 million allocation will 
encourage o transfer a larger part of its routine airline type 
logistic operations to civil carriers, which will substantially increase 


the ability of MATS to respond to emergency without having to shift its 
routine traffic on a crash basis. 


Senator Dennis Chavez (N.M.) - To clarify section 631, MATS will continue 

acce lowest responsible bid as in the past. It is all right to 
talk about MATS which has a function to perform which is absolutely 
necessary; but if we are to have transportation capability in event of 
emergency, it is necessary to do something to enable the commercial air- 
lines to provide that capability. 


Senator Howard W. Cannon fers) - The airlines state that proper effi- 
ciency can maintai wi ive flying hours per month, yet they re- 
quire their pilots to fly 75 to 85 hours a month. I want the record 
straight... I would dislike any group to believe five hours flying time 

a month is sufficient. If the Senate were to raise the allocation to 

$100 million, it would be a clear invitation to industry--and a mislead- 
ing one--that all future business was to be taken away from MATS for 

civil carriers. MATS has been criticized for not having spent $9 million. 
That money was saved for the taxpayers. 


Senator J. Allen Frear, Jr. (Del.) - If we do not let MATS keep in shape, 
we cannot expec to prepared to deliver material and persons in 


emergency. 


Senator John A. Carroll (Colo.) - I understand that one time last year 
was immobilized in r to spend money for transportation by com- 

mercial carriers. I hope this is not true. I would like to know how 

much of this money went to the big airlines and what to the small ones. 


There is a waste when MATS is provided large appropriations and Congress 
then appropriates another $100 million for the benefit of civil airlines. 


Senator Stuart S on (Mo.) - MATS is a great organization, but it is 


a ct competitor civil airlines forcing them to ask increased 
support from taxpayers. Nobody would rather see a modern MATS than I. 
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Senator et Goldwater (ris. - I am convinced that airlift capability 
exis or ° port M-Day or D-Day requirements and that 
capacity could be augmented by civil carriers. I recognize the need for 


a strong commercial airline industry. I think they are and will provig 
this in their normal grovth, 


Senator George A. Smathers (Fie. - The real issue is where can we save 
most money 8 ere with the proficiency of our military 


s have mn 2 ng away at we want to give commercial sir. 
lines money, then let us do it in the open by making an appropriation for 
them. I hope the Senate will see 

and maintain a strong Military Air Transport Service for the country 
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Appendix I1]—Atr Force Program or IMPLEMENTATION 


THE AIR FORCE PROGRAM OF IMPLEMENTATION 


of the Presidentially-Approved Courses of Action Contained in The Department 
of Defense Report "Role of the Military Air Transport Service in Peace and War" 
1 May 1960 


ATR FORCE PROGRAM OF IMPLEMENT ATTON 
Summary 


I. The measures which comprise the Air Force Program of implementa- 
tion of the Presidentially~approved courses of action are stated in this 
document. These are described under the course of action to which they 
pertain and summarized with respect to those which will be completed as 
of the date of the report, those scheduled for completion by 1 July 1960, 
and the measures Scheduled for completion later. 


2, The objective of the Air Force is to achieve modernization of 
the military strategic cargo fleet and to stimmlate both modernization 
and expansion of the civil cargo fleet. The balance between military and 
civil airlift is keyed to the re-statement of wartime airlift requirements 
by the JCS each year. Both hard-core ami civil eligible portions of the 
total are calculated. As civil carriers acquire modern turbine-powered 
cargo aircreft and commit them to the wartime task, adjustment in MATS 
operations can be made on a phased and orderly basis. Implementation 
will be reflected in annual budget submissions for modernization and 
operation of the military fleet. 


3. Modernization of the military strategic airlift fleet is recom 
mended through the development of an advanced cargo aircraft for civil 
and military use. An interim modernization program is proposed to provide 
an earlier capability in fast~-reaction airlift and to meet other military 
airlift requirements provided necessary funds are made available. 


k. The exercise of the military airlift fleet and its supporting 
system to perform the wartime mission is a continuing requirement. At 
present, it is essential to maintain the MATS aircraft daily utilization 
tate at approximately five hours per day. 


5. Subject to the negotiation of prices acceptable to the Department 
of Defense, revisions to commercial airlift procurement practices are 
recommended to encourage the purchase of modern cargo aircraft by the 
commercial airlines thereby strengthening the national airlift capability. 
It should be appreciated that the number of civil aircraft needed by the 
military in wartime greatly exceed the number wi:ich can be used by the 
military in peacetime. 


6. A concept for the employment of Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard units in the strategic airlift role has been formated, and units 
are being equipped to perform emergency airlift tasks. 


7. The measures described in this program provide for an orderly 
development of national airlift resources. The total airlift capability 
will be increased and both its civil and military elements will be respon- 
sive to the nation's emergency and wartime airlift needs. 
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I, Course of Action No. 1: 
—o ————————— 


® That MATS be equipped and operated in peacetime to insure its capa- 
pility to meet approved military hard-core requirements in a general war 
and in situations short of general war, and such other military require- 
ments as cannot be met adequately by commercial carriers on an effective 
and timely basis." 


A. Statement of Hard-Core Hoga rome nts - The first step in imple- 
menting the repo: Ss to re=~ rlift requirements of the 
armed services umder conditions of general war, and also in emergencies 
other than general war with the objective of defining civil eligible ani 
hard-core requirements. The hard-core requirement is that part of the 
wartime airlift requirements which must be moved in military aircraft. 

The re-examination is an annual task of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


1. JCS Action on Hard-Core Requirements - The current state- 
ment of airlift Tequirements, incluiing those which are hard-core, were 
provided by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 15 October 1959. The next JCS 
determination of the services wartime airlift requirements is expected to 
be made in September or October of this year. The Army has indicated that 
its hard-core requirements for general war and limited war will increase. 
Whether these requirements will be approved is not yet known. 


B. of Military Fleet - According to the current JCS 
statement of ce airlitt requirements and capabilities, the present 
military fleet is adequate. However, present lack of civil cargo capa- 
bility necessitates application of military airlift to civil eligible 
cargo requirements as well. The combination of MATS ami CRAF capability 
does not entirely satisfy total cargo needs for the first 30 days of 
general war. The overall shortage can be corrected by expansion of the 
civil fleet and modernization of the military fleet. The latter will be 
pointed toward satisfying the hard-core needs. As noted above, however, 
a re-statement of hard-core airlift requirements is anticipated. The 
following measures will be completed 60-90 days after revised wartime 
airlift requirements are available from the JCS. 


1. Program for Aircraft Inventory ~- Using the new JCS require- 
ments, the Air Force will determine the size of the wartime strategic trans- 
port fleet and the size of the military and civil portions thereof. The 
planned military fleet must meet hard-core requirements including the D-Day 
airframe requirements to satisfy necessary simultaneous sorties. Any remain- 
ing military capability must be in balance with developing civil capability. 
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a. Changes in the number and type of aircraft in the 
military fleet will be reflected from year to year in normal programming 
cycles and budget actions. In the meantime, the Air Force desires to 
implement an interim program for re-equipping MATS (see II B 2 below), 

C. Peacetime Utilization Rate - In connection with the program. 
ming of the MATS inventory referred to above, wartime and peacetime utili. 
zation rates will be developed. The peacetime operating rate of the MATS 
fleet is directly related to the operating rate that it will be required 
to attain in wartime. A determination will be made of the sustained war. 
time rate of utilization of aircraft by type to perform the wartime mission 
The peacetime rate will be set accordingly, at a level necessary to assure 
the capability to surge to and sustain the wartime rate. 


1. Present Rate - At present it is essential to maintain the 
daily utilization rate of MATS aircraft at approximately five (5) hours, 


This will be reviewed periodically to ensure that it is consistent with 
the MATS wartime task. 
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II. Course of Action No. 2: 


"That the modernization of MATS hard-core military airlift capability 
be undertaken in an orderly manner consistent with other military require- 
nents and in keeping with the objectives of Course of Action No. 1." 


A. Development of Modern Transport Aircraft. The amount of $50 
million has been provided in the Air Force budget request for FY 1961. 
It is planned that these funds would be used for initial development and 
engineering costs of a modern turbine-powered cargo aircraft 


1. Determination of Aircraft Characteristics - The specific 
Operational Requirement (SOR) for the transport aircraft to be developed 
has been written and coordinated with the Army. Coordination with the 
FAA with respect to acceptability for use of civil air carriers has been 
underway for months and will continue as appropriate. Final action on 
the SOR will be completed prior to 1 July. 


B. Interim Modernization - The Air Force desires an interim 
modernization program provided additional funds and expenditure authority 
are available. This would provide MATS with a number of "off-the-shelf" 
aircraft prior to the time the SOR transport becomes available. 








l. The Air Force has reviewed the characteristics of currently 
available turbine-powered aircraft which would be suitable for the MATS 
mission and provide an early replacement for the more obsolescent MATS 
aircraft, compatible with the longer range objectives for the equipping 
of MATS. 


2 If an interim modernization of MATS is authorized the 
Air Force recommends the procurement of 100 off-the-shelf aircraft in a 
mixed force of: 


ao For adaptability to Army airlift requirements (air 
drop and short field capabilities); 50 C-130E (extended-range C-130B) 
aircraft. 


b. For a fast reaction capability; 50 cargo-version 
turbine-powered aircraft. 


3. Assuming a 1 October 1960 go-ahead, these aircraft 
would be delivered prior to the end of calendar year 1963. 
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III. Course of Action Nos. 3 and i: 


"That MATS routine channel traffic (regularly scheduled, fixed 
operations be reduced on an orderly basis, consistent with assured 
airlift capability at reasonable cost, and consistent with economical an 
efficient use, including realistic training, of the MATS capacity resulting 
from the provisions of Course of Action No. 1." 


and 


"That as cammercial carriers make available modern, economical long. 
range cargo aircraft and as further orientation of MATS to the hard-core 
function is effected, increased use should be made of the services of sno) 
commercial carriers." 


Toutes) 


A. General Considerations - The reduction of MATS channel 
traffic operation Is contingent upon two things being determined, One is 
the assured capability of commercial carriers at acceptable and predictable 
prices and committed to the wartime airlift task. The other is the 
of channel traffic that will be accomplished by the utilization of MATS ain 
craft in training essential to execution of its wartime airlift mission, 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


1. An Assured Commercial Airlift Capability - The avails. | 
bility of an assured commercial cargo capability Th an emergency is a genen) 


objective of this program. Most of the measures discussed herein pertain t 
that goal. Legislative and contractual arrangements being considered are 
described below. It is not possible to predict the outcome of this progras 
in specific terms. Therefore, quantitative determination of the use which 
will be made of commercial carriers in peacetime channel traffic operations 
is infeasible at this time. Such determination shall be in accordance with 
the following: 


a. The Air Force, acting in concert with the civil 
carriers, should restudy carefully the extent of application of civil 
carriers to the military wartime task. This should be done as follows: 


(1) Re-evaluate, on a continuing basis, the magni- 
tude of the total wartime airlift requirement. This requirement should be 
met with all available airlift resources, military and civilian. This con 
sideration fixes the size of the combined effort of military and civil 
carriers. 


(2) Ascertain the willingness and capability of 
the civil operators to guarantee the availability of airlift of the type, 
and on the time schedule required, particularly that which is suitable for 
regular scheduling. Provided suitable guarantees are forthcoming, allocate 
to the civil carriers as much of the total as they can supply consistent 
with the paragraph below, This consideration fixes the upper level of 
civil participation. 


(3) Simce civil air carrier availability is not as 
certain as a military force in its response to an emergency, the Air Force 
will identify those wartime operations which are of a character demaniing 
the use of military airlift. This consideration fixes the minimum level 
of military participation. The operations in question are: 
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(a) Those requiring such quick reaction as 
to necessitate a force in continuous state of readiness, such as emergency 
positioning of support personnel and equipment in anticipation of maximum 
effort operations, and deployment of initial elements of strategic and 
tactical units. 


(b) Those requiring extensive military training. 


(ce) Those of such a sensitive nature as to 
require military discipline and security. 


b. At such time as civil air carriers are committed 
to the military wartime requirement on 6 scale permitting reduction in the 
Military Air Transport Service commitment, the Air Force should redefine 
the wartime mission of MATS and reduce the MATS peacetime flight activity 
rate. Civil carriers should then assume a greater portion of the military 
peacetime air traffic load. Under this arrangement a greater proportion 
of MATS flying activity would be devoted to the objective of quick react- 
jon. MATS, however, must continue to participate in channel traffice, to 
the degree required: 


(1) To keep the worldwide operating capability 
alive. 


(2) To utilize gainfully those flying hours, 
over and above that required for exercises and local training, which must 
be flown to keep its activity rate up to the level necessary to meet that 
part of the wartime requirement beyond civil capability and/or commitment. 


2. Peacetime Utilization of MATS Aircraft - As described 
in I above, a program for determination of the peacetime utilization of the 
strategic military transport fleet will be accomplished following the JCS 
re-statement of hard-core airlift requirements. The peacetime aircraft 
utilization rate, as derived from the wartime mission, will be allocated to 
training exercises, special missions and to the extent necessary, to channel 
traffic operations. The latter are considered to be essential training for 
the MATS wartime mission. Consistent with the availability of funds they may 
be reduced but not below an essential training level 


3. Large Joint Fxercises - An increased participation of 
MATS in large scale Army training exercises is considered desirable. This 
is subject to the availability of funds for maneuver expenses 


B. Procedure for Implementing - While the factors which influ 
ence the magnitude of MATS channel traffic operations are not yet determined, 
the Air Force program will result in the implementation of this Course of 
Action as follows: 


1. Programming Actions - The programming of MATS aircraft 
inventory and peacetime utilization rate as outlined for Course of Action 
No. 1 will provide for necessary training, joint exercises, special missions, 
and similar operations in preparation for the wartime task, and will set 
limits to the channel traffic operations There is no intention to elimin- 


ate MATS global route operations by this procedure. 
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presented in the annual budget review. Budget submissions, based upon 

operational studies indicated above, will correlate economical use of mare 

flying-training with commercial augmentation for channel traffic operations 
) 


3. Contractual Arrangements - Consideration is being giver 
to the contracting practices which would allocate military airlift business 
to air carriers which possess and make available modern turbine-powered care 
transport aircraft. The implementing measures related to contractua] 
assurances are presented in IV below. 


C. Further Actions - The FY 1961 estimate submitted to Congres; 
would provide commercial airlift of 55% of the passengers and 10% of the toes 


generated by the military services. Any increase in the amount of channe] 
traffic given civil carriers would be commensurate with assured airlift 


2. Budget Actions - The costs of civil augmentation wi) , 
4 & 


| 


capability produced by modern long-range turbine-powered cargo aircraft mi | 


available at prices acceptable to the Department of Defense and compatible 
with the effective utilization of MATS. 


l. Legislative Considerations - An assured civil Cargo 
capability pertains to the responsiveness of commercial airlift to military 


needs in emergencies as well as in time of war. At present the President's 
power of seizure exists only "in time of war." 


ae Primary Proposal - The legislation to be recommenie / 


provides that; "In time of war or national emergency, the President, throug 
the Secretary of Defense or his designee, may take possession and assume 
control of all or part of any system of transportation to transport troops, 
war material, and equipment, or for other purposes related to the war or 

emergency. So far as necessary, he may use the system to the exclusion of 


other traffic." The proposed legislation will be submitted to the Departae:; 


of Defense legislative staff by 1 July 1960. This will provide authority 
to seize and operate the equipment and facilities of any air carrier who 
fails to perform in time of national emergency as well as in time of war, 


b Other Legislation: 


a. The Air Force is also concerned about the 
authority to require performance of airline crews and other personnel 
necessary to insure proper operation of aircraft. No specific proposal is 
ready for submission at this time, but there may be a need for legislation 
that will provide for a special reserve status for airline personnel who 
would be subject to call to active duty if the situation required. There 
does not seem to be a need for special legislation for protection of civil 
aircraft crews insofar as their prisoner-of-war status is concerned. They 
are covered by the Geneva Convention of 1949 to which the USSR, the Eastern 
European Satellites, and the Peoples Republic of China are signatories, 


2. Future Contractual Considerations - At such time as 
significant increases are contemplated in the channel traffic to be perfor 
by civil carriers, the Air Force will review the contractual obligations of 
such carriers to insure their responsiveness under all conditions. 
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Iv. Course of Action No. 5: 


"That, with respect to services overseas and to foreign countries 
commercial augmentation airlift procurement policies and practices be 
adopted to meet the long-range Department of Defense requirements, and 
to encourage and assist in sound economical growth, development and 
maintenance of an increased air cargo capability by the air transport 


industry. - 


A. Negotiation Procedures - Consistent with courses of action 
3 and 4, that part of the total MATS air transportation requirement which 
is to be obtained through commercial augmentation will be procured by 
negotiation procedures as a means of encouraging air carriers, as defined 
in the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, to acquire modern turbine powered 
cargo aircraft, and to assure their availability to the Department of 
Defense in time of emergency, as well as in non-emergency periods at 
prices acceptable to the Department of Defense. The use of formally 
advertised contracts is not precluded, however, if negotiated contracts 
which are in keeping with this expressed course of action prove infeasible. 


1. Procedure, The commercial augmentation airlift will 
be procured in the following three categories, in such proportions as 
are in the best interests of the Department of Defense. 


a. Commercial augmentation traffic in certain categories, 
which may include dependents, personnel on temporary duty assignments, and 
certain cargo (including ordinary military mail) will be procured by 
negotiation between the Air Force and certificated route carriers for 
movement on regularly scheduled commercial flights. Passenger service 
will be provided by jet type aircraft unless operating conditions preclude 
the use of jet type aircraft and with standards of service to be at least 
the equivalent of the civil economy class. Passengers will be ticketed 
and will load and leave flights at commercial airports, except where such 
flights normally serve military bases. Cargo service must be provided 
with the most modern cargo aircraft available. Cargo in this category 
will normally move on way-bills between military ports of embarkation 
in the continental United States and military bases outside the continental 
United States except where the use of commercial airports is more convenient 
to the Air Force, 


Where more than one carrier provides service between 
the same points, traffic will be appropriately allocated between such 
carriers with consideration being given, among other factors, to the 
type of equipment being operated. Air carriers participating in this 
category of procurement must agree to provide appropriate expansion 
capacity in any emergency declared by the Secretary of Defense. 


This policy is based on the negotiation of rates 
acceptable to the Department of Defense and the premise that the air 
carriers will equip themselves with modern turbine powered cargo aircraft. 


b. Certain commercial augmentation traffic moving in 
plane load lots will be procured by competitive negotiation in accordance 
with principles, among others, set forth in the following paragraphs. 
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Air carriers submitting proposals under this category 
will be required to furnish specific types of aircrafts designated as nin. 
mum essential by the Air Force ami will be required, in time of u 
determined by the Secretary of Defense, to transport traffic over these | 
routes or such other routes as the military may require. Carriers mst 
assure the Goverment that they have adequate control of the aircraft t>, be 
used to guarantee performance in time of emergency. In the awarding of 
contracts consideration will be given on a preferential basis to those 
carriers offering expansion capability in such emergency. For the trang. 
portation of passengers preference will be given to those carriers offs | 
jet aircraft, and for the transportation of cargo preference will be given 
those carriers offering aircraft with overfly capability. The contracts 
may be let for as long as three-year periods but may be for one<year periois | 
with options to the Government to renew for two succeeding one-year Periods, 
In the exercise of such options, there will be taken into account, 
other factors, whether the contractor has taken positive steps to equip | 
himself with modern turbine powered aircraft. 


The Air Force may decline to place more than one 
contract in this category with any one air carrier unless all air carriers 
offering to perform subject to the specified conditions ani at fair ani 
reasonable rates have received contracts. The Air Force may withdraw any 
proposed contract from this category if no air carrier submits a proposal 
meeting all specified conditions ami offering rates considered fair ani 
reasonable by the Air Force. Receipt of a contract in this category will 
not entitle the contractor to any preferential consideration with respect 
to contracts for subsequent periods. 


In negotiating contracts with this category of 
carriers, carriers will be requested to stipulate the expansion capability 
available over the routes they will fly if the Government needs additional 
capacity. The Government will have the right to utilize such additional 
capacity or portion thereof in peacetime or emergency conditions. However, 
in peacetime the carrier will have the right to refuse to furnish such ad- 
ditional capacity if it has been otherwise committed. 


This policy is based on the premise that the carriers 
will equip themselves with modern turbine powered aircraft. 


ce. Other commercial augmentaiion requirements ina 
quantity sufficient to assure adequate participation by small business vill 
be established as a set aside for air carriers qualifying as small business, 
Carriers submitting proposals under this category will be required to fur- 
nish specific types of aircraft designated as minimum essential by the 
Air Force for the transportation of passengers and/or cargo. Carriers in 
this category must also agree to divert to other routes in time of emergency 
as the situation may require. In awarding contracts to this class of 
carriers consideration will be given to the expansion capabilities such 
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able to make available to the Government in time of emer- 
gency In addition those carriers offering expansion capability in peace-~ 
tine will also be considered for additional business as it generates under 
set forth in paragraph b above. 


B. Authority - Contracts in the first category (a. above) will 
be negotiated to 10 U.S.C. 2304(a)(17). Contracts in the second 
and third categories (b & c above) will be negotiated pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
230h(#) (16). 
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V. Course of Action No. 6: 


"That since the development of long-range, economical turbine-powereg 
cargo aircraft is essential to MATS modernization and to long-range 
evolution of a modern civil cargo fleet, suitable arrangements should be 
made for defense and industry participation in the costs of such develop- 
ment." 


A. Joint Funding - The military/civil sharing of the development 
costs of an advanced cargo aircraft implies joint funding; fiscal and 
engineering cooperation between civil and military agencies. At the 
present time coordination of the operational specifications is being 
accomplished. 


B. Joint Procurement - The Air Force would expect cost sharing to be 
achieved through lower unit costs due to the procurement of the same gir. 
craft by civil air carriers and the military 


l. Current Action - Action has been initiated which should 
insure cognizance of known and forecast civil industry requirements. 
This action involves close and continuing coordination with FAA agencies, 
Through this channel the flow cf information is anticipated to be contin- 
uous until publication of a firm development plan. In this way we can 
expect a capability to incorporate the cargo aircraft design character- 
istics whenever the military capabilities of the aircraft will not be 
compromised. The nature of the problem of joint military/civil partici- 
pation dictates against establishing a completion target date. Rather, a 
program of continuing coordination and cooperation with FAA will be 
followed. 


2. Future Actions - As the development program is established 
and coordination with FAA completed, consideration may be given to shar- 
ing the cost of development. In this connection, civil carriers may 
support flight test and acceptance costs. Consideration may be given to 
sharing the initial deliveries as well as later deliveries to make unit 
costs equitable between military and civil procurement. As indicated 
above, continuing efforts in this direction are i:3cessary 


VI. Course of Action No. 7: 


"That purchase loan guarantee legislation, if proposed, contain provis 
ions to insure the immediate availability of cargo aircraft covered thereby 
to meet military and mobilization requirements." 

A. Congressional Consideration - Guarantee loan legislation was intro- 
duced in Congress this year. Due to opposition which developed, the legis- 
lation was withdrawn. It is understood that no further consideration is 
being given to guarantee loan legislation. No implementing measures are 
proposed by the Air Force at the present time 
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yII. Course of Action No. 8: 
° ————— 


"That consideration be given to equipping certain Air Force Reserve 
and Air National Guard units with transport aircraft that might be avail- 
able from MATS excesses as augmentation forces for MATS in time of 
energency." 


A. Concept for Reserve Forces =< A concept for the future 
utilization of the its Reserve Forces was approved by the Secretary and 
Chief of Staff on 2 February 1960. This concept indicates that the 
future role of the Air Reserve Forces will continue to include providing 
the Air Force with various types of combat and combat support flying 
units that are needed in addition to those in the active force to meet 
overall Air Force peacetime and wartime commitments. The concept 
specifically states that "Strategic Airlift is a feasible role for the 
Air Reserve Forces. If the requirement exists, and provided proper 
equipment is available, the Air Reserve Forces can provide long-range 
transport units to meet the needs of the Air Force." 


B. Equipp eg Air Reserve Forces = In support of this concept, 
the following specific actions have been » or are being considered: 
1. As of 15 April 1960: 


Six (6) ANG tactical fighter and fighter interceptor 
units have been converted into air transport squadrons. They are equipped 
with C-97 aircraft and are assigned to MATS for mobilization. 


2. Prior to 1 July 1960: 


ae No specifically approved actions regarding further 
equipping of Air Reserve Forces units with transport aircraft are planned 
for completion in this time period. However, consideration is being given 
to a further conversion of ANG fighter units to air transport in current 
force structure planning. These plans also are considering the conversion 
of AFR troop carrier (medium) units to heavy troop carrier units as C-12); 
aircraft become available from the active Air Force inventory. 
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VIII. Course of Action Mo. 9: 


"That the role of CRAF be re-examined with the objective of 
optimum effectiveness and responsiveness of commercial airlift services to 
the Department of Defense under all conditions." 


A. Measures cable ~ The implementing measures thus far 
outlined in this Air Force program bear directly upon the role of Chir, 
The CRAF program was established to improve capabilities and responsive 
of civil air carriers to the emergency needs of the armed forces, 4 
principal weakness in the current CRAF concept is that there is no 
provision for a partial mobilization of the CRAF. Its use in emergencies 
less than general war is therefore difficult. 


1. Altered Concept of CRAF - If civil carriers are given 
channel traffic contrac peace over routes which they would contin, 
to fly to meet the requirements of wartime or emergency, and if they agree 
to provide reasonable expansion in such emergencies, the present need for 
partial mobilization of CRAF would have been satisfied. The future 
concept of commercial augmentation would thus provide three categories of 
commercial airlift: 


oll 


a. The active fleet, or that which would be engaged 
in contract hauling for the DOD for periods of one year or longer in 
peacetime and would continue in wer. 


b. The emergency augmentation fleet comprised of the 
ready reserve which each company would be prepared to contribute, as 
required in contingencies short of general war to accommodate increased 
traffic on their regular routes or to provide additional lift into new 
areas. 


c. The general war fleet which would include a and > 
above and any necessary additional aircraft needed to meet general war 
requirements. 


2. Responsiveness of CRAF ~ See previous discussion of 
necessary legislation ar contracts under Course of Action Nos. 3 and h, 
B. Further Review - The role and concept of the CRAF will be 
contimally reviewed during the implementation period and changed as 


necessary. A report as to the possible future concept will be submitted 
by 1 October 1960. 
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Tl. Other Actions; Reference NSC Action No, 2181: 


“ghether the guidance set forth in the approved recommendations 
(Courses of Action) with respect to the MATS fleet should be applied as 
appropriate to the operations of the remainder of the military fleet." 


and 


Whether there needs to be further integration of the military airlift 
capability.” 


A. Other Airlift Spore ces - In the above referenced action, the 
consideration gree the modernized civil fleet can perfor 
other military airlift tasks in addition to strategic airlift for MATS. 
These tasks are those now being performed by “organic” aircraft of the 
services. In the Air Force this includes SAC Strategic Support Squadrons, 
WD Logistic Support Squadrons, ARDC missile range support and other command 
airlift support functions. Most of the airlift operations involved are 
appropriately performed by military aircraft. That is, the timing and 
control of operations amd the nature of the cargo, are such that these are 
all hard core missions. All domestic U.S, logistical airlift is now 
performed under commercial contract in the LOGAIR program. The Air Force 
sees no other area in which civil carriers could be utilized at this time, 


B. Further Integration - A study of the desirability of 
expanding the sings manener concept to include elements of military airlift 
not performed by MATS is conducted anmually by the Air Force in accordance 
with the Terms of Reference for the Single Manager for Airlift Services. 

The study for calendar year 1959 was forwarded to the Secretary of Defense 
21 March 1960. 


1. Conclusions - The conclusions of the 21 March report are 
that the D-Day requirements placed on other airlift forces are not adaptable 
to the common-user airlift system. Additional integration of airlift forces 
is not recommended because the economies, if any, would be meager and D-Day 
capabilities would not be enhanced. 


56060 O—60——_13 
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X. Summary: The measures which comprise the Air Force Program of 
tation of the DOD report are related to the approved course of action as 
indicated above. Some of these measures have already been completed or 


initiated. Others are within the purview of the Air Force is as follow; | 


A. Completed as of 1 : 


l. Preparation of SOR for modern cargo aircraft in Coordinatice 
between Air Force and Army. 


2. Program for initial funding of SOR aircraft development yj, 
FY 1961 funds ($50 million). 


3. Projection of delivery schedule for SOR aircraft; publicati, 
in Air Force programming documents. 


4. Completion of interim modernisation plan; determination o | 
desired aircraft, delivery dates and funding required for off-the-shelf 
procurement. 


5. Formulation of a concept for amendment to airlift procureen, 
policies and practices. 


6. Formulation and approval of a concept for employment of ii; 
Force Reserve and Air National Guard units in an air transport role, 


7. Equipping of six (6) Air National Guard units with C-97 
aircraft. 


B. To Be Completed lJ 1960: 


l. Coordination with FAA or SOR for the advanced cargo aircraf} 
to be developed. 


2. Preparation of proposed amendments to legislation regardiy 
control of civil airlines in periods of national emergency, and submission 
of proposed amendments to Department of Defense. 


3. Study of the feasibility of equipping additional ANG and 
AFR units with transport aircraft as equipment becomes available from the 
active inventory. 


4. Secretarial Determinatian and Findings with respect to 
procurement practices and policies. 
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C. Subsequent Actions: 


1. Re-statement of hard-core airlift requirements by the JCS 
is expected in September or October 1960. 


2. The aircraft and utilisation rate of the strategic military 
airlift fleet will be programmed 60-90 days after the JCS action; target 
date for re-programming would be January to March 1961. 


3. Budget actions developed from this program of implementation 
will be provided beginning in FY 1962 submissions later this calendar year. 


4. Source selection for the development of the SOR aircraft; 
after 1 July 1960. 


5. Review of the future role of CRAF. 
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Appendix I1]—Reep ComMitrer on Mivitary Air Transport 
SERVICE | 


GOROON W. REED 
Cnave.er Bunomo East 
New Yoru 17, N_Y. | 


rr, 


seria &, 1960 L 


The Honorable Dudley C. Sharp | 
Secretary of the Air Force 


I em enclosing s report of the Committee eppointed 
by you for the purpose of reviewing MATS cperation end ¢ 
waking recommendations. | 


In approaching this problem the Coumittee adopted | 
two aims: 


l. To insure that MATS is as operationally 
ready as possible to fulfill ite limited and General Wer 
requirements and gission. 


2. To develop a greatly expanded commercial — 
cargo fleet for the purpose of providing @ proper mobiliseticn 
base for use by the militery in times of emergency. 


These are in keeping vith your verbdel direction to consider 
end recommend what appesred to be in the dest interest of 
the nation. 


The Committee recognises the problems confronting 
the United States Air Transport Industry es well es the 
Military Air Transport Gervice in the immediete future and 
trusts that the recommendations conteined in this report 
will eid you in impleusnting waa 
report titled "The Role of MATS in Peace end Wer 


Sincerely, 
SP sous UW bit | 
Go W. Reed 


Chairmen 


IRT 


cial 
ation 
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REED COMMITTEE REPORT 
SECTION 1 


AIMS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This committee has been requested to make recommendations in five 
specific areas by Secretary Sharp and in nine possible areas contains 
in a De nt of Defense report titled "The Role of MATS in Peace ay 
War." (See Annex A) 


The Committee in preparing its report and recommendations has cop. 
sidered as its aims the following: 


To insure that MATS is as operationally ready as 
possible to fulfill its limited and general war require- 
ments and mission; 


To develop a greatly expanded commercial cargo fleet 
for the purpose of providing a proper mobilization base 
for use by the military in times of emergency. 


RECOMMENDATION ONE 
MATS procurement procedures should be revised as 


follows: 


l. Procure all transportation at tariff rates 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


2. Allocate all business to commercial air 
carriers as defined in Section 101 (3) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 who meet the following prerequisites: 


(a) Are effectively committed to the CRAP 
Program on the basis set forth hereinafter. 


(>) Have placed firm orders for modern 
cargo aircraft. 


(c) Have a good financial and operational 
record. 


(a) Owns a fleet of aircraft at the time 
the requirements for procurement are published. 


(e) Have sufficient crews in the military 
reserve to meet CRAF commitment. 


in five 
ntained 
eace ani 


has con- 


ites: 
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3- Provided certificated route carriers meet these 
prerequisites, grant such carriers the right of first refusal 
to all Department of Defense procured traffic over the certi- 
ficated route whether on an individual basis or in plane loed 
lots (Air Force to determine whether traffic is to move on an 
individual basis or in plane load lots) provided further such 
certificated carriers can satisfy Air Force traffic handling 
requirements at tariffs negotiated with the Department of 
Defense and approved by CAB. 


4, To the extent to which it appears advantageous to 
it, the DOD should be authorized to enter into long-term ar- 
rangements with carriers for the handling of this traffic at 
rates to be approved by CAB. 


RECOMMENDATION TWO 


The hardcore requirements of the military departments 
should be re-evaluated prior to any permanent revisions in 
the size of MATS. (See Annex D) A greater portion of MATS 
peacetime capacity should be employed in training exercises 
with the Department of the Army and other tactical units 
which MATS must deploy in time of emergency. 


RECOMMENDATION THREE 


The peacetime utilization rate of aircraft under the 
operational control of MATS should be related to the 
categories of (1) a sortie type of operation for hardcore 
mission and (2) a sustained wartime utilization for per- 
formance of other operational responsibilities which will 
vary with an increase in airline capabilities. 


It is clear that in time of an emergency, that hard- 
core requirements for reasons of quick response, outsized 
cargo and security, must be moved in military aircraft 
manned by military personnel under the operational control 
of MATS. 


The movement of presently approved hardcore traffic 
would be of a sor:ie nature and would permit relatively 
high utilization of aircraft for a limited period as re- 
lated to a minimum peacetime training level. 
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With respect to the remainder of the MATS mission, 
civil carriers are capable of satisfying passenger re- 
quirements provided they meet criteria hereinafter set 
forth. However, civil carriers do not and will not have 
sufficient cargo capability in the near future. Even 
when civil cargo capability reaches a high level, and 
there is an important amount of civil carriage of DOD 
cargo traffic, MATS' world-wide training exercises should 
be continued to the degree necessary to maintain a high 
state of readiness of both flight and ground personnel. 


The Committee concurs with the belief that to be 
properly trained to operate on a sustained wartime basis 
for a thirty-day or longer period and a world-wide capae- 
bility, MATS' peacetime daily rate of aircraft utiliza- 
tion should be one-half of the projected sustained war- 


tims rate. 


RECOMMENDATION FOUR 


The Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard is 
considered generally reliable and can be counted on for 
approximately four hours per day per aircraft in an 
emergency provided these units are equipped with suitable 
transport aircraft and provided that a peacetime aircraft 
utilization rate of one-half the projected emergency 
utilization rate is established. 


RECOMMENDATION FIVE 


Modernization of MATS is essential through procure- 
ment of an off-the-shelf turbine powered cargo aircraft 
and the immediate approval of a development program to 
modernize the remainder of the MATS fleet with a cargo 
aircraft meeting the specific future operating require- 
ments of the military with as much civil compatibility 
as possible. 


RECOMMENDATION SIX 


MATS passenger traffic should be diverted on a 
progressively phased-in basis to certificated carriers 


e 
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equipped with modern jet transports at a more rapid rate 
than cargo due to the abundance of modern jet passenger 
transports. 


MATS cargo traffic should also be phased-in pro- 
gressively to certificated carriers consistent with their 
capabilities. This will undoubtedly be on a slower basis 
due to present and projected scarcity of commercial ca- 
pacity and to the greater complexities of military cargo 
movement. 


RECOMMENDATION SEVEN 


Guaranteed loan legislation for procurement of 
modern cargo aircraft is not considered essential for 
development of these cargo aircraft. 


RECOMMENDATION EIGHT 


That the CRAF program be continually reviewed for 
areas of improvement by the Department of Defense and 
legislation be sought if necessary to make CRAF operation 
more realistic. 


That CRAP contracts be amended to include the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


That each carrier will operate into agreed 
geographic areas at fair and predictable rates and will 
continue to operate under all conditions if determined 
to be feasible by military authority; further, that 
each carrier will provide in wartime (general war, 
limited war, or periods of heightened tensions) this 
airlift into this and other areas as may be determined to 
be necessary by military authority. For purposes of 
these contracts, the Secretary of Defense may decide 
what circumstances constitute “wartime.” 


The Committee notes that improved capability of commercial carriers 
committed to the DOD in peacetime and wartime may require constant re- 
view of current concept. However, the Committee recommends that no 
permanent reduction in MATS capability should be effected until civil 
capability is definitely committed to the wartime mission. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 


1. It is recognized that these recommendations will increase th. 
cost to the Government. However, increased revenues by the civil Carrien 
should stimulate these carriers to invest in specially designed low cost 
cargo planes which must be available in order to accomplish the aims ge 
forth herein. 


2. ,The Air Materiel Command (AMC) is the principal Air Force 
shipper and as such ships more than 50} of the cargo moved by MATS. jp 
has evolved a complex domestic and international system whereby fast re. 
liable air movement of cargo has saved billions of dollars in reduced 
inventories and enabled the Air Force to close down many overseas 
due to direct service. Any conversion to commercial carriers that is my, 
must fulfill the many specialized needs of AMC. These recommendations yi) | 
involve substantially higher costs to the Government initially. Convers; | 
to commercial carrier should be made without delay within present funding 
arrangements but any large scale diversion will require special appropri: | 
tion by Congress. The movement of cargo must be accomplished in a many 
which makes effective base-to-base rather than city-to-city movement, | 


3. Realizing that inclusion of all military airlift, or even al) 
four-engine transports under central control of MATS is now impractical, 
the Committee nevertheless concludes that such inclusion should be con- 
tinually explored and only a minimum of such lift should remain as 
organic in other commands. 
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REED COMMITTEE REPORT 
SECTION 2 


INTRODUCTION 


Although under recommendations the specific areas contained in 
Secretary Sharp's letter of January 4, as well as the areas contained 
in the Department of Defense Report, have been treated individually, 
for purposes of simplicity, this section is divided into three general 
areas. 


z Training 
II Procurement Procedures 
III Equipment 


The MATS mission is the maintenance, in-being of the Military Air 
Transport Service forces, en route bases and air routes to meet the ap- 
proved wartime requirements of DOD as established by JCS. MATS trains 
to maintain this state of readiness and while training, airlifts cargo, 
personnel, patients and mail. The MATS mission is designed to maintain 
an adequate emergency readiness and still carry out realistic training 
programs. (See Annex B) 


Commercial carriers providing service to the DOD under procurements 
affected by MATS must be required to insure that the service is always 
available and reliable service is furnished at reasonable and predictable 
rates with modern aircraft and in time of emergency they will provide the 
service in accordance with military directives and function as part of the 
over-all transportation system available to the military. 


Immediate unpublicized response in critical areas will tend to mini- 
mize a war of larger proportions -- all experience in the brushfire wars 
has verified the above statement. Unfailing obedience in time of emer- 
gency to assure response of carriers to military directives is an essen- 
tial objective. (See Annex C) 


At the present there is adequate commercial passenger capacity but 
inadequate specially designed cargo capacity until 1962 when 17 Canadair 
CL-44 aircraft, due for commercial delivery, will improve the situation. 
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REED COMMITTEE REPORT 
SECTION 2 
PART I 


TRAINING 


"While reviewing areas where MATS may be performing trans- 
portation roles in duplication of commercial enterprises, you will 
also need, I am sure, to see that careful consideration is given to 
the requirement of the Military Establishment to retain or augment 
its world-wide combat mobility, with due regard to the attendant 
necessity for realistic training on a continuous basis, as well as 
the economical use in peacetime of airlift necessarily generated by 
a en D-day force." (Dwight D. Eisenhower) MATS report, February, 
1960. 


A controversial subject that the Committee has investigated is 
the number of hours of training necessary to keep MATS in wartime 
trim. Secretary Sharp posed the following questions: "Determine 
the number of hours of training exercises per aircraft required by 
MATS to assure readiness for emergencies involving a utilization 
per aircraft of eight to ten hours per day for a period of 30 days," 


The Committee has been presented with three separate positions 
as follows: (1) a necessity to fly each aircraft five hours per 
day; (2) MATS should be reorganized as an alert force and fly at an 
activity rate of approximately one hour per day; (3) MATS should be 
organized similar to Troop Carrier and operate at a rate of one and 
one-half to two hours per day. 


The peacetime utilization rate of aircraft under the operational 
control of MATS should be related to the categories of (1) a sortie 
type of operation for hardcore mission and (2) « sustained wartime 
utilization for performance of other operational responsibilities 
which will vary with an increase in airline capabilities. 


It is clear that in time of an emergency that hardcore require- 
ments for reasons of quick response, outsized cargo and security, 
must be moved in military aircraft manned by military personnel 
under the operational control of MATS. 


The movement of presently approved hardcore traffic would be of 
& sortie nature and would permit relatively high utilization of air- 


craft for a limited period as related to a minimum peacetime train- 
ing level. 
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With respect to the remainder of the MATS mission, civil 
carriers are capable of satisfying passenger requirements provided 
they meet criteria hereinafter set forth. However, civil carriers 
do not and will not have sufficient cargo capability in the near 
future. Even when civil cargo capability reaches a high level, and 
there is an important amount of civil carriage of DOD cargo traffic, 
MATS' world-wide training exercises should be continued to the 
degree necessary to maintain a high state of readiness. 


The Committee concurs with the belief that to be properly 
trained to operate on a sustained wartime basis for a thirty-day or 
longer period and maintain a world-wide capability, MATS' peacetime 
daily rate of aircraft utilization should be one-half of the pro- 
jected sustained wartime rate. 


The JCS war requirements, when amended, need more than the 
existing MATS cargo capacity. (See Annex D) 


Airlift experience in Berlin, Lebanon, Korea, the Hump and 
Formosa all attest to the rate of training needed to build up to 
satisfy JCS requirements. 


The effectiveness of MATS' wartime operations must not be 
jeopardized by a sudden or an arbitrary cut of training hours. 
Experience gained during the Berlin and Korean airlift operations 
indicates that the airlift force must be maintained at a relatively 
high activity rate if it is to be expected to surge rapidly to a 
higher rate and sustain this higher rate for any reasonable period 
of time. 


The present MATS' experience of 4.6 hours of peacetime aircraft 
utilization rate represents the activity OP = Gece oF nilitery 
specialists training for their wartime mission. Within each day of 
work an individual performs purely military tasks, gives or receives 
semi-formal ground training, and works at his specialty. Each area 
of activity receives the required effort to prepare the man for his 
wartime role. A manning of 2.2 crews per aircraft is necessary for 
eight hours per day and 2.7 crew per aircraft is necessary for ten 
hours per day. 


We must save the maximm amount of money and still not inter- 
fere with vroficiency of the military. 
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A study is now being made by the Bureau of the Buiget with pop 
participation concerning the cost of operating MATS at 
capacities and the alternate cost of substituting commercial airlir: 
to find the lowest cost to the taxpayer. This study will be avai). 
able by mid-1960. 


Dependability of the 
Air Force Reserve 


and the Air National Guard 
and the Amount of 


Training Required 


Current operational readiness reports from Reserve Force 
units reflect an excellent state of preparedness for quick 
mobilization and prosecution of war plans. Test exercises 
have consistently produced acceptable results. It has been 
determined that the Reserve Forces have a ready mobility. 


In regard to the amount of training required by Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard units, it must be assumed that 
such units have been equipped and that initial air and ground 
crew qualifications in the aircraft concerned have been ac- 
complished. At the present time, the only AFR or ANG units 
with the capability to augment MATS are the C-97 squadrons of 
the Air National Guard. A manning ratio of two aircrews per 
aircraft has been established. Each aircrew is required to 
fly 150 hours per year to maintain proficiency. Added to this 
is a requirement for test hops, ferry, and provision of combat 


ready training for staff assigned personnel. Jt is recommended 
thet an L of one-half of 
ncy utilization rate be establigned. Thies rete 


provide minimm requirements for aircrews and invoke the basic 
continuous maintenance and supply effort needed to maintain the 
capability for immediate expansion into a going system, i.e., 

MATS, to an emergency utilization rate of four hours per day 

per aircraft. Additional excess transport aircraft can be absorbed. 
The equipping of the National Guard with strategic transports 

helps to satisfy MATS wartime requirement. 


5 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 
SECTION 2 
PART II 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


Procurement procedures currently being utilized are harming 
the ultimate objective. At present prices little airline industry 
money is available for research andi development of improved aircraft. 


There seems to be little doubt that the least costly method of 
contracting for airlift is the competitive bid method, if viewed 
from a short-range dollars and cents standpoint. However, unre- 
stricted competitive bid contracting has the disadvantage of creat- 
ing instability in the air transportation industry and possidly to 
a degree which would seriously weaken segments of the United States 
air transportation system. This lesson was learned in the early 
days of development of air transportation in the United States and, 
with the passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act ef 1938, non-utility 
type competitive bidding for Government business was superseded by 
semi-tility type of economic regulation. 


If the objective is to create a greatly increased United States 
airlift capability, to be available in time of war, the competitive 
bidding system should be replaced by a more orderly system of air- 
lift procurement. Such a system should include two basic elements, 
namely: fair prices and a stable volume of business. Without these 
elements, carriers cannot finance the acquisition of modern equip- 
ment which can be operated at substantially lower cost than equip- 
ment presently in service. An orderly procurement program containing 
the basic elements mentioned above, even if more costly in the in- 
mediate future, should result in substantial over-all savings over 
a period of five years or less. 


Purpose of Revised 
Procurement Program 


The purpose of a revised procurement program is to channel 
comercial business in such a manner as to aid in the development 
of a greaviy expanded civil cargo capecity thus improving the civil 
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airlines mobilization base for use in time of emergency in support 
of military operations. The growth of all MATS procured inter- 
national cargo is illustrated by the following: 


: MATS Commercial 
os) Ton Miles 


(Channel 
Total Ton Miles MATS Ton Miles Traffic Only) 
1955 0,000, 000 418, 000,000 12,000,000 
1956 , 000, 000 499, 000, 000 57 , 000, 000 
1957 ° 574,000, 000 4h, , 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
1958 * §92,000,000 551,000,000 41,000, 000 
1959 605 , 000, 000 525,000,000 80, 000, 000 


With a designed cargo plane, the cost of hauling cargo should 
be reduced by at least 50%. (See Annex F for projection of traffic) 


MATS has expended the following sums of money for commercial 
airlift during the period 1955 through 1960: 


1955 $ 4,500,000 
1956 42,900,000 
1957 49,900, 000 
1958 56,800, 000 
1959 70,000, 000 
1960 80,000,000 (Projected ) 


With the Presidential objective of diverting commercial cargo 
airlift from MATS to commercial carriers without lessening our mili- 
tary readiness, the following action should be taken with respect to 
@ revision of MATS procurement procedures: 


Procure all transportation at tariff rates approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board; 


Allocate all business to commercial carriers as de- 
fined in Section 101 (3) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
who meet the following prerequisites: 


(1) Are effectively committed to the CRAF Program 
on the basic set forth here‘ nafter. 


(2) Have placed firm orders for modern cargo 
aircraft. 


(3) Have a gooi financial and operational record. 


(4) Owns a fleet of aircraft at the time the 
procurement is made. 


— —- —<_ —<— --  —.— 
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(5) Have sufficient crews in the military 
reserve to meet wartime commitment to CRAF. 


Provided certificated route carriers meet these prere- 
quisites, grant such carriers the right of first refusal to all 
Department of Defense procured overseas traffic, over the certi- 
ficated route whether on an individual basis or in plane load 
lots (Air Force to determine whether traffic is to move on an in- 
aividual basis or on plane load lots) provided further such certi- 
ficated carriers can satisfy Air Force traffic handling require- 
ments at tariffs negotiated with the Department of Defense and 


Entering into Longer Term 
Contracts for MATS Traffic 


To the extent to which it appears advantageous to it, the 
Department of Defense should be authorized to enter into long- 
term arrangements with carriers for the handling of this traffic 
at rates to be approved by the CAB. 


Development of Additional 
Military Airlift 


The Committee has noted the wide disparity between the mili- 
tary departments in the use of air transportation which is illus- 
trated by the following table: 


Personnel 
Air Force OTF 
Army 31% 
Navy 50 


The Committee requests the Secretary of the Air Force to call 
this to the ettention of the Secreta of Defense as any increase 
in the use of air transportation by the Army and the Navy would aid 
in implementing the DOD Report on MATS. It would, of course, have 
to be considered by the DOD that such an increase would be at the 
expense of other modes of transportation. The Committee does not 
have information on the impact of such action. 


56060 O—60 14 
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It is estimated that military personnel transported by air 
save 14 days' time compared to surface transportation (325,000 
people hauled by surface - 1959). With the scarcity, particularly 
of skilled help, this 14 days is the equivalent of either reducing 
the Armed Forces by 4“# or getting 4% more work out of the existing 
ones, as they do no work while in transit. The dollar saving, 
using $4,000 per year as a criteria, results in the following: 


Transportation saving all military $23 , 000, 000 
at present rates personnel by air 
Time saving $60, 000, 000 


Thus, there is an $83,000,000 potential military personnel 
saving at present rates. However, if CAB approves increased rates 
under the procedures recommended in this report there would still 
remain a $60,000,000 saving. 


Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet 


The CRAF Program provides a vital contribution to the over-all 


national defense effort and is considered to be a desirable arrange- 


ment. (See Annex C) The Committee concludes and recommends the 
following with respect to the CRAF Program: 


That the program be continually reviewed for areas 
of improvement by the Devartment of Defense and legislation be 
sought if necessary to make CRAF operation more realistic; 


That CRAF contracts be amended to include the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


That each carrier will operate into agreed geo- 
graphic areas at fair and predictable rates and will 
continue to operate under ell conditions if determined 
to be feasible by military authority; further, that 
each carrier will provide in wartime (general war, 
limited war, or periods of heightened tensions) this 
airlift into this and other areas as may be determined 
to be necessary by military authority. For purposes 
of these contracts, the Secretary of Defense may de- 
cide what circumstances constitute "wartime." 


Ss 
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The Committee notes that improved capability of commercial carriers 
committed to DOD in peacetime and wartime may require constant review of 
the current concept. However, the Committee recommends that no permanent 
reduction in MATS capability should be effected until the civil capability 
ig definitely committed to the wartime mission. 


The recommendations are contingent upon budgeting of necessary funds 
Government agencies and this Committee strongly recommends that Congress 


caniriane the necessary funds. 
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REED COMMITTEE REPORT 
SECTION 2 


PART III 


EQUIPMENT 


The deterioration of the MATS fleet should be corrected 
quickly, and brought up to SAC, TAC and Air Defense standards, 
The nation that has the largest number of manned aircraft, the 
first to develop an air logistics system and the nation with 
the longest supply pipeline, has an obsolescent air cargo fleet, 


Cargo aircraft development has been actively supported by 
other Governments; for example, Canada with Government support 
is producing a modern jet prop cargo plane. We are four years 
behind. The problem is so severe that it should be attacked on 
several fronts: 


Some possible actions are: 


i. 


Cargo-izing present suitable jet planes. 


Cargo-izing present excess propeller passenger 
Planes as an interim move - this is being done. 


Ordering Canadair Mode] CL-44 cargo planes - 17 
have been ordered by U. S. commercial carriers 
for late 1961 délivery (See Annex G) 


Authorizing a development contract for an air- 
craft meeting characteristics defined by Air 
Force as follows: 


(a) 
(>) 
(c) 
(a) 
(e) 
(f) 


An acceptable payload/range capability 
Truck bed height straight in- loading 
Side loading cargo door 

Integral loading equipment 

Troop carrying capability 


Air delivery capability 


t 
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The great need is for a low operating cost cargo system, in- 
cluding an airplane which the airlines will want to buy on their 
own credit. 


With the introduction of a specially designed cargo plane, 
the cost of airlift will fall by 40% or 50%. ‘The PAA estimates 
that that should bring about a ten fold increase in commercial air 
business within five years and with DOD traffic should furnish 
a profitable background for private industry to buy and finance 
their own planes. As this comes about credit should be available. 


American commercial passenger aircraft superiority hinges on 
the fact that the Air Force has spent historically billions of 
dollars in addition to risking of military lives in the develop- 
ment of military prototypes. The high altitude pressurization of 
military planes plus larger engine and modifications resulted in 
our most modern commercial aircraft. 


The award of the contract to the Boeing Airplane Company for 
the jet tanker KC-135 with enormous orders plus a development con- 
tract led to the successful introduction of the 707 Intercontinental 
plane. There has been no parallel development on the 
part of the military for a cargo aircraft adaptable to commercial 


It is estimated that it would cost $200,000,000 to design and 
build the first SOR (Specific Operating Requirement ) cargo plane 
for delivery in 1965 and $5,000,000 each thereafter. 


The low cost (estimated at four cents per ton mile direct 
operating cost) at which these planes would operate should place 
the United States once more at the head of the list commercially 
and militarily. 


Government financial help will be necessary to energize this 
program which is necessary for national defense and the following 
steps should be taken by the Air Force: 


1. A determination that MATS will purchase a reasonable 
number of military transports, provided the type will meet 
the specified needs of the Services; 


2. A Competition among aircraft manufacturers to 
develop the appropriate type; 


3. The selection of an appropriate type and a specific 
order from the military services to the extent of its needs; 
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4, An arrangement which will readily permit the miii. 
tary type to be converted into a suitable civilian type, 
(Some of this could be worked out by blending of the mili- 
tary specifications and the civilian specifications. It 
should be noted that MATS specifications for a long-range 
turbo fan cargo plane might differ radically from norma] 
commercial specifications. ) 


(See Annex H for airplane requirements for MATS) 
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REED COMMITTEE REPORT 
SECTION 3 
ANNEXES 
February 15, 1960 
Dear Gordon: 


By letter dated January 4, 1960, I requested that the Committee 
of which you are Chairman study certain phases of the Military Air 
Transport Service, end to present its recommendations to me not later 
than February 15, 1960. This study wes requested in anticipation of 
jgsinent action in commection with a DOD report on MATS submitted to 
The President. 


As you know, we have now received the Presidentially Approved 
Courses of Action resulting from the report, a copy of which is 
attached. I have been requested to formulate a program for carrying 
out these actions, and I am required to submit the same to the Secretary 
of Defense by May 1, 1960. ‘This request makes all the more meaningful 
the study in which you are engaged. 


It is evident that the areas of study which I assigned to you on 
January 4, 1960, are consistent with the studies required of the Air 
Force by The President. I would like you to consider the Presidentially 
Approved Courses of Action as a more detailed charter for your Committee, 
to the extent it deals with the areas assigned to you in my letter of 
January 4, 1960, and to that end I am extending the time for the sub- 
mission of your report to March 15, 1960. 


I realize the study which I an asking your Committee to undertake 
igs a difficult one, but it will be of tremendous value to me in form- 
lating the Air Force program for submission to the DOD. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) 


DUDLEY C. SHARP 
Secretary of the Air Force 


Enclosure 

Mr. Gordon W. Reed ec: Office of Signature 
Chairman of the Board OSAF Files 

Gulf Producing Company Mr. Greenway 


New York, N. Y. Mr. Driscoll 40949 
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January 4, 1960 
Dear $ 


I am writing to request that you serve as a member of a 
Committee to study certain phases of the Military Air Traas- 
port Service, this Committee to be chairmanned by Mr. Gordon 
a Reed, Chairman of the Board of the Texas Gulf Producing 

company. 


It is my hope that this Committee can present their 
recommendations to me not later than the 15th of February, 
1960. The general areas of investigation will be as follows: 


1. The most advantageous method of contractiag 
by MATS for commercial airlift so as to promote the 
desired development of the commercial airlift capa- 
bility at minimum cost to the Goverament. 


2. The number of hours of training exercises per 
aircraft required by MATS to assure readiness for 
emergencies involving & utilization per aircraft of 
from 8 to 10 hours per day for a period of 30 days. 


3. The dependability of the Air Force Reserves 
and/or Air National Guard to furnish reliable back- 
up airlift for MATS in times of emergency. The amount 
of training exercises required by these Reserve 

ferces to maintain an alert capability for sustained 
efforts in an emorgency. 


4. The most advantageous equipment modersization 
for MATS to improve its wartime performance and to 
reduce its costs. 


5. Amy other related items which seem appropriate. 


I hope that you will give this request your serious consii- 
eration as the report of this Committee is of the utmost impor- 
taace to the Air Force. If you see fit to serve in this conne- 
tion, I would appreciate your attending a meeting to be held is 
my office, in Washington, on January 135th at 2:00 p.e. 


I would appreciate your reply at your earliest conveniencs. 


Siacerely, 


/8/ Dudley C. Sharp | 


BF 


er 


at 
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MEMBERSHIP OF SECRETARY OF AIR FORCE COMMITTEE TO STUDY MATS 


CHAIRMAN - Gordon W. Reed, Chairman of the Board 


Texas Gulf Producing Company 
161 East 42nd Stree 
Chrysler Building Annex 

New York 17, New York 


Jemes W. Austin, President 
Northeast Airlines 
Boston, liassachusc<ts 


Dr. George P. Baker, Professor of Transportation, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration; 
President, Transportation Association of America 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


General Charles Bolte, USA (Ret) 
416 Herbert Springs Road 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Frederick li. Glass, Vice President and Chairman of the Board 
Empire State Building Corporation 
New York, New York 


William B. Harding, Partner 
Gwith, Barney and Company 
20 Broad Street 

New York 5, New York 


Mr. Je Saliba, Executive Vice President, Farrington 
Manufacturing Campany 

151 Rutledge Road 

Belmont, Massachusetts 
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MATS OTHER MISSIQIS 
1. ‘The airlift mission of MATS is to insure that approved D-Day 
and emergency requirements of the Department of Defense are met. 
This requires that military air transport forces are available 
for initial emergency combat deployments and for other military 
requirements which cannot be satisfied by surface movement or by 
nonemilitary airlift efforts. To complement its military resources 
MATS employs the service of commercial air carriers to meet both 
peacetime, D-Day and emergency requirements for movement of passengers 
and cargo. 
2. In addition to its Air Transport mission, MATS is assigned 
responsibility for certain Technical Services which are not trans- 
port in nature. These activities are performed by the following 
organizations: Airways and Air Communication Service which operates 
the Air Force world-wide commmications and flight facilities system; 
Air Weather Service providing global weather information to the Air 
Porce and other Government agencies; Air Rescue Service which performs 
over water rescue support; and the Air Photographic and Charting 
Service which mkes motion and still documentaries and aerial and 
electronic mapping surveys. 
3- The attached table provides data on military airlift and military 
and civil service personnei which are used to accomplish the mission 


of the Air Transport and Technical Service Forces. 


TNEX B 
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AIRLIFT 
MATS TRANSPORT AND TECHNICAL SERVICE 
RESOURCES 


FY 1960 
No. of No. of 
Aircraft § Personnel 2/ 
AIR TRANSPORT 52h 1/ 31,556 
AERO MEDICAL EVACUATION 39 799 
OBER = TOTAL 584 84, 893 
EASTAF - WESTAF 
Administrative Activities 173 26,592 
Miscellaneous Support - Scott AFB 35 4,462 
Airways and Comminication Service 63 30,143 
Air Pictorial & Charting Service 57 8,104 
Air Rescue Service 134 1,661 
Air Weather Service 89 10, 763 
Iceland Air Defense Force 33 3,258 
GRAND TOTAL 1,147 117,248 


1/ nd Year FY 1960 - Composed of Common User 440, Airborne 
Troop Training 16, cial Air Mission 32, and 
Carrier Squadrons (315th-24 and 322nd-12). 


2/ Includes 5,831 personnel of Troop Carrier (315th and 322nd) 
and 4,071 Navy personnel authorized end FY 1960. 


3 «Possessed as of 31 December 1959. 
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THE CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 
(CRAP) 

Use of non-military and quasi-military means (personnel and 
equipment) in conjunction with and support of military forces is 
not new. ‘Past examples include: Sutlers, lend transport, contract 
surgeons, privateers, merchant shipping, lend-lease constructors, 
ferry pilots, and sea bees. 

laws have been enacted and exist for procurement of and payment 
for such support, and, with qualifications and restrictions, fora 
degree of authoritative and military control thereof. There is finite 
limit to that control, and a line o? demarkation between the individual 
in uniform and the civilian, es sharp as that between life and death. 
The Air Line Pilots Association has reiterated the proven willingness, 
ability, and capacity of the air line pilots of this country to pro- 
vide airlifts as necessary in the national interest. In a democracy 
such as ours, however, no cxamples of past sacrifice, no assurances 
of patriotism, no declaration of national emergency ~- much less of 
limited emergencies - can alter the fact of the limitation upon nili- 
tary control of the civilians. 

The resources of the nation for countering physical agression 
comprise 1) the sworn military forces consisting of: a) the full- 
time professional, and b) the reserves; and 2) the organized civilian 
complexes which can and do support directly the military effort, such 
as the supply, transportation, medical, and similar industries; and 


finally 3) the entire body politic, actively or passively shifting its 


ANINEX C 
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potential all or in part, from peacetime free enterprise to the struggle 
for survival and victory over the aggressor. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) belongs in the second category. 
The basis for the organization and existence of CRAF is in existing 
legislation. In essence, the purpose is to provide authority for the 
quick and orderly employment of civil air transportation in support of 
military forces under certain declared emergency conditions. It does 
not militarize the resources; i.e., draft into the military forces the 
personnel and physical assets of the civilian industries. The procedure 
is contractual; i.e., one of legal agreement. The employment is limited 
in degree and in time, as by the type of emergency, the state or con- 
dition of the personnel and physical plant, the delay inherent in the 
transition from peace to war activity, and the terms of the contract 
mide. A refusal to respond can only be met by civil action. 

Nevertheless, provision for the required employment, however limited, 

of the civil airlift resources of the country in support of the military 
effort in emergency is only sensible, and contributes an exceedingly 
important segment of the national war effort potential. 

The CRAF program provides an essential part of the National Airlift 
capability. The program was developed during the late 40's and approved 
in 1952, and envisages the early employment of civil airlift resources 
in direct support of military operations in time of war. All elements 


of the program are covered by contractual arrangements between the Air 


Force and Civil Carriers. 
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Not all of the aircraft allocated under the provisions of this 
contractual arrangement engage regularly in international operations, 
They, therefore, require certain modifications in order to be capable 
of over-ocean operations. This requires that these aircraft be re- 
configured in time of peace to permit their use by the military within 
48 hours after notification. Even aircraft operating regularly over 
international routes today need some modification to provide for com 


munications security equipment. Over the years the USAF has sponsored 


these modifications and has prepositioned spare parts and commmications 


equipment to support the initial CRAF operation. 

Chart #1 shows the total cost to USAF over the past eight years. 
Aircraft modification has cost five million dollars. Communications 
and equipment have cost 9.6 million dollars. Procurement and storage 
of spare parts for the civil aircraft have cost almost 16 million 
@ollars. Advisory assistance fram the airlines has cost 1.2 million 
dollars. The total expenditure has been over 33 million dollars. 

At the present time, 22 carriers are participating in the CRAF 
program (See Chart #2). CRAF will make available to the military 130 
cargo aircraft and 98 passenger aircraft in 1960. ‘Their cargo capa- 
bility is limited and outmoded. ‘There is not a single aircraft in the 
fleet which was specifically designed for cargo operations. Mly 
slight improvement in this area is forecast in the near future. ‘Three 
of the airlines participating in the CRAP program have ordered approxi- 
mately 17 Canadian CL-44's - a swing tail jet-prop aircraft designed 


for the airfreight job. 
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In contrast to the limited and outmoded cargo capability of the 
CRAF, passenger capability is more satisfactory. By 1 July 1961, 
all of the planned passenger requirements will be satisfied by jets. 

The composition of the CRAF fleet through FY 1962 is premised 
on the capability needed to satisfy JCS approved requirements. The 


Presidentially approved DOD policy on National Airlift requires a 








ee 


review of the CRAF program to deteymine if the system or concept needs 
revision. 
It is not feasible at this time to point out what the CRAF fleet 


my look like 4s a result of a review. ‘The more the civil capability 





is employed in peacetime, the more that capability will continue to 


Le NA. 


be available in an emergency end wartime. 


~ CRAF can be used under the following condi tions: 

Se thaws the President has proclaimed the sania of 
an unlimited national emergency or a state of civil defense emergency 
end CRAP has thereupon been activated by order of the Secretary of 
Defense; or, 

be. A situation short of a. above, exists, but due to mili- 

a tary seemhomente nin fron that situation the Secretary of Defense 

has, with the approval of the Director of Civilian Defense Mobilization, 

or of any official designated by The President to coordinate all civil 
and defense mobilization activities, thereupon issued an order activat- 
ing CRAF. 

This Committee concludes that while action to militarize the civil 
air potential is neither attainable or desirable under our system of 
government, measures should be taken to eliminate any uncertainty as 


to the availability of the civil air potential in time of emergency. 
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CRAF COST SUMMARY THRU 1 JANUARY 1960 


Modification 


Communications and 
Navigation Equipment 


Spares 
Advisory Assistance 


TOTAL 


Millions 


of Dollars 


5.0 


9.6 
17.9 
1.2 


$33-7 
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CRAF COMPOSITIGN FY 1960 


Contributing Carriers 


ik 


Cargo e 
Dc-4, 
Ic-6 
L-1049 


Fe‘eé& 


W-7 Freight 


130 
Passenger Type 
B-707/DC-8 52 
| DC-7/1-1649 46 


GRAND TOTAL 


I& tke 


FY 1961-1963 CRAF Fleet will be available about 1 May 1960. 


CHART #2 
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REQUIREMENTS 

The entire problem of the size, composition, and charecter of 
MATS is based upon the wartime mission of MATS, which requires “that 
NATS be equipped and operated in peacetime to insure its capability 
to meet approved military hard-core requirements in a general war and 
in situations short of general war, and such other military require- 
ments as cannot be met adequately by commercial carriers on an effective 
and timely basis." 

The matters with respect to which this Committee has been requested 
to make recommendation all stem originally from the amount, character, 
and scheduling of the hard-core requirements. These flow from plans to 
meet various anticipated situations. The plans must necessarily be 
realistic and flexible, and with respect to airlift mst conform to 
existing or reasonably procurable resources. Decisions as to allocation 
of airlift means will be made at the time a situation arises or can be 
foreseen. Tabulations of hard-core requirements are compiled and kept 
current based upon estimates submitted by anticipated users. 

The Committee was apprised of the currently approved critical, or 
hard-core, airlift requirements, and noted a marked disparity, and in 
some cases a paucity, of passenger and cargo airlift capacity to be 
provided among the scveral ermed services. 

Accordingly, the Committee recommends that prior to any reductia: 
in NATS over~all military airlift capability, there be made a review 
of the critical or hard-core requirements of each of the armed services 
to insure a common interpretation of the definition of airlift require- 
ments, to the end that the anticipated needs of all services be met as 
nearly as practicable. 
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USE OF MATS PEACETIME CAPABILITY 
1. Assuming that routine treffic is to be shifted from MATS to 
comercial air carriers, the question arises as to what is to be done 
with the MATS capacity thus vacated. 
2, There are four possible courses of action: 

a. Reduce MATS physical plant. This course is not accept- 
able because it does not provide for the maintenance of a strategic 
airlift fleet sufficiently large to move the critical military or 
hard-core requirements of all services. While it may be possible to 
reduce the number of aircraft, a sufficient number of new aircraft of 
greater payload, speed, and range mist be introduced into the fleet 
to compensate for the loss of obsolescent aircraft. 

be Keep the umneeded airlift capacity in a standby category. 
This course of action is also unacceptable. It does nothing to maintain 
the proficiency required of MATS in order to surge to the wartime 
utilization rate. Such a procedure would prove exceedingly costly to 
DO as the standby capability must be operational ready, and that capa- 
bility replaced by civil aircraft must be paid for. 

c. Fly empty or with mock loads to mintain the ability to 
surge to the wartime utilization rate. This course of action is not 
acceptable. It does not make proper use of the airlift capacity and 
would be uneconomical as is course of action b, above. Aircraft flow 
to maintain wartime proficiency mst carry typical loads of personnel, 


supplies, and equipment. 


ANNEX E 
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ad. Increase joint air mobility training. This course of 
action is acceptable because it will provide realistic training for 
the crews of the aircraft involved and the personnel from other 
services who participate in the training exercises. This training 
should consist of exercises which originate within CQJUS and should 
place major emphasis on the air movement of personnel and equipment 


to oversea objective areas such as Hawaii, Okinawa, Philippine Islands 


, 


Europe, Turkey, and selected areas in southeast Asia. 

3- The only acceptable, and in fact the requisite course of 
action to meet realistically the needs of national security is that 
in paragraph 2d. This will require an increase in training budgets, 
in degree consonant with the number and extent of the exercises 
undertaken. 

4. The Committee concludes that this course of actior is vital 
to national security, and recommends that no reduction be nade in MATS 
airlift capability but that lift made available by shift of traffic to 
commercial carriers be fully utilized in joint air training mobility 


exercises. 
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March 18, 1960 


Mr. Dudley Sharp 

Secretary of the Air Force 

Department of the Air Force 

Pentagon 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Sharp: 


During the course of investigating the various means MATS 
could resort to in modernizing its cargo airlift, the possibilitie; 
of a Production Sharing arrangement with Canada was analyzed, 


Canadair is now making a jet prop CL-4 which satisfies most 
of the MATS requirements for a modern specially designed cargo plan 
and is available for delivery within twelve months. Canada is 
interested in obtaining some of our modern cambat aircraft which 
might be in excess supply to the U. S. Air Force due to changes ip 
tactical plans and which are in production budgeted and funded. 


The Production Sharing swap could give MATS early delivery of 
an interim model plane that would avoid the expenditure of a large 
sum of money as the tooling and prototype expenses have been paid 
by the Canadian government and industry. 


The efficiency of the Cl-4+ is attested to by the substantial 
orders placed for delivery by private U. S. carriers. In case the 
U. S. Air Force decides to order specially designed jet cargo air 


craft which would it be available by 1965, the CL-44 could be used 
to fill the gap in the intervening years. 


| 
Yours truly, | 
/S/ Gordon W. Reed 


Gordon We Reed 


ANNEX G 
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APPENDIX I[V—SvuBcoMMITTEE CORRESPONDENCE SUBSEQUENT 
TO THE HEARINGS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


May 16,1 
Gen. L. L. LEMNITZER, oe. 


Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, Department of the Army, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR GENERAL LEMNITZER: The Military Operations Subcommittee recently 
completed hearings on the subject of military air transportation. During the 
course of these hearings, statements were made regarding the position of the 
Department of the Army on various matters under discussion. 

I am aware of the extreme interest shown by your office during the hearings 
by the special subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee. To insure 
the accuracy of our hearing record, it would be helpful if your office would 
review the testimony received and furnish us such comments as you deem 
appropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


U.S. ARMy, 
THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
June 3, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOviFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Commitee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. HOLIFIELD: I have received your letter of May 16, in which you re 
quested my comments on the testimony presented to the subcommittee during the 
recent hearings on military air transportation. As you have indicated, the Army 
has a deep interest in the field of military airlift, and I am happy to respond to 
your request. 

In my review of the testimony, I was impressed with the very comprehensive 
treatment afforded the subject of military air transportation during the course 
of the hearings. However, I will confine my comments to those aspects of the 
problem of particular interest to the Army. My views on these aspects are as 
follows: 

(a) The Army agrees that the size of the military airlift fleet, as well as its 
peacetime operations, must be determined by emergency or wartime airlift re 
quirements and that the capabilities of the civil air fleet must be taken into 
account in meeting these military requirements. However, since the current 
military wartime airlift requirements were approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in October 1959, the Department of Defense has published a report on the “Role 
of MATS in Peace and War.” This report, which was briefed to your subcon- 
mittee, including a comprehensive definition of the hard-core requirements; that 
is, the airlift requirements, which must be met by military aircraft manned by 
military crews. This new definition has required a reevaluation by the military 
services of the hard-core requirements stated in the current JCS study. Asa 
result of this reevaluation, the Army has determined a new hard-core require 
ment to meet its needs which represents a considerable increase in personnel 
and tonnages and which will be submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for ap 
proval during the course of this year’s study on wartime military airlift re 
quirements and capabilities. 

(b) I am particularly desirous of clarifying the Army’s position on what has 
been variously referred to as “preallocation” or “predesignation” of airlift to 
meet our requirements. Perhaps “preplanning” would be the most descriptive 
term for this purpose. There has been no change in the Army position that 
preplanning for the use of a certain amount of airlift to meet possible limited 
war requirements is not only possible but also necessary in order to reduce re 
action time and to increase responsiveness to aggression. Preplanning does not 
envisage labeling specific numbers and types of aircraft “for Army use only. 
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It does mean preparing movement plans, to include predesignation of both Army 
and Air Force units, in sufficient detail so that the commanders concerned of both 
services will know the number and types of aircraft to be provided at the apro- 
priate airfields for the airlift of Army forces, regardless of the destination as- 
signed these forces in a limited war situation. The actual operation would not 
be initiated until ordered by proper authority, and the aircraft involved would 
otherwise continue to be available for other purposes, including training exer- 
cises. General White and I have agreed that such preplanning is necessary, and 
our subordinate commands are now engaged in the preparation of detailed air 
movement plans to various oversea objective areas. 

(c) The Army believes that there is an urgent requirement for the modern- 
ization of the MATS fleet to meet not only its own needs but also those of the 
other services. We support procurement of sufficient off-the-shelf-aircraft to 
begin closing the existing gap between requirements and capabilities. In this 
regard, I am not aware of the restriction referred to by Secretary Taylor not 
to increase the ton-mile capacity of MATS. We also support increased emphasis 
on research, development, and procurement of a new strategic cargo aircraft to 
replace the obsolescent and obsolete aircraft in the current MATS inventory. 
In my opinion, both of these actions are essential. For this reason, I indorse 
the modernization program developed by the Air Force and recommended by the 
Rivers subcommittee for incorporation in the House defense appropriations bill. 
While the Army would like to see a greater procurement of the C-130E aircraft, 
we feel that the total program, as recommended by the Rivers subcommittee, is 
a realistic and constructive approach to the problem. 

(d) Joint strategic mobility exercises should be conducted frequently to test 
air movement plans and to provide the experience required for the refinement 
of these plans. These exercises should be held annually and should include the 
movement of balanced combat forces to areas such as Europe, the Middle East, 
and southeast Asia. 

(e) With regard to the preparation of appropriate legislation to assure the 
availability to the military of civil airlift to augment the MATS fleet during emer- 
gency situations, I believe General White indicated that a proposal for this leg- 
islation was under development within the Air Staff and would be submitted 
through the Bureau of the Budget to the Congress. The Army concurs that such 
legislation is required but believes that the responsibility for its preparation 
should remain with the Air Force. 

May I again express my appreciation for the opportunity to furnish appro- 
priate comments on those airlift items of continuing interest to the Army. I 
hope that these comments will prove useful to you and to the members of your 
subcommittee. I shall, of course, be happy to provide such additional informa- 
tion as you may desire. 

With regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
L. L. LEMNITZER, 
General, U.S. Army Chief of Staff. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


May 17, 1960. 
Mr. THEODORE HARDEEN, 


Administrator, Defense Air Transportation Administration, 
US. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. HARDEEN: As you know, the Military Operations Subcommittee has 
for the past 3 years been interested in military air transportation and the role 
of the civil reserve air fleet in times of emergency. Recently much testimony 
has been presented to the Congress on the requirement for partial activation of 
CRAF. Testimony also has been presented which questions the responsiveness 
of CRAF and its associated personnel in time of emergency. 

Would you please advise the subcommittee of action taken by your organi- 
zation to resolve these two important issues. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1969. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, COmmittee on Government Op- 
erations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Howirretp: Reference is made to your letter of May 17, 1960, refer. 
ring to recent testimony before your subcommittee and requesting advice as to 
what actions the Defense Air Transportation Administration (DATA) has taken 
in connection with (1) partial activation of CRAF and (2) responsiveness of 
CRAF and its associated personnel in time of emergency. 

We and Air Force have recognized for some time the desirability of having 
in being a plan for partial mobilization of CRAF or for voluntary participation 
by the civil carriers in local actions. Industry, too, recognized the need for 
such planning and, in fact, the Air Transport Association wrote me concerning 
the subject on March 24, 1958. I am attaching this correspondence for your 
information. (See attachment 1.) 

After study and discussion of these problems among DATA, Air Force, ang 
industry, I included this topic on the agenda for a top committee meeting of the 
CRAF Logistics Working Group, held on October 9, 1958. After considerable 
exploration of the many facets involved, the committee agreed to refer the 
matter to its Executive Committee for solution. 

This Executive Committee met on November 10, 1958, at which time a group 
consisting of representatives of the scheduled and nonscheduled carriers, MATS, 
and Air Force were given the task of developing suggested principles to goverp 
partial mobilization. The principles developed by this group are set forth 
in attachment 2, hereto. 

At this same meeting one of the carriers proposed, without prejudice to any 
proposals for partial activation of the CRAF, a plan completely outside the CRAF 
program under which emergency airlift could be made available to the military, 
This plan was subsequently refined and submitted to Air Force and is now 
generally referred to as the “four carrier proposal.” Air Force also has for 
consideration a plan outside of CRAF, submitted by a cargo carrier, which 
would provide expansion airlift in times of emergency. 

The suggested principles developed during the above meeting were dissem- 
inated by DATA to the carriers then having aircraft allocated to CRAF for 
approval of management. Of the 26 participating airlines 14 indicated complete 
concurrence. Those airlines not in complete accord, with the exception of one 
or two, indicated reservations or objections, all of which appeared possible of 
resolution by further negotiations. The carriers’ reactions to the suggested 
principles were made known to Air Force but, at that time, great emphasis 
was being placed upon the consummation of the standby contracts governing 
full activation and, as a consequence thereof, further action was not taken on 
the partial activation phase. 

DATA in the meantime, however, formulated a draft aircraft allocation 
plan adaptable to partial activation of CRAF and included in such plan sub 
stantially the same suggested principles that had been previously developed 
by the aforementioned Government-industry group (a copy of this plan appears 
herewith as attachment No. 3). This plan was forwarded to both Air Force 
and OCDM for comment. It was not forwarded to industry, the thought being 
that a solid Government position was desirable before arranging for discussions 
with current CRAF participants. 

Subsequently, the Air Force indicated that prior to consideration of the 
DATA plan, a determination would be made with respect to the pending propo- 
sals by certain airlines, referred to above, which might obviate the necessity for, 
and take the place of, airlift available from a partial activation of CRAF. 

With respect to your second question, responsiveness of CRAF, insofar as air 
earrier personnel are concerned, has been under constant surveillance since 
the inception of the CRAF program. DATA, with the cooperation of the air 
carrier industry, and in concert with MATS, Air Force, DOD Manpower and 
Reserve Personnel, has carefully considered the various means which would 
insure the effective and immediate implementation of CRAF under emergency 
conditions. Periodic review has been made as changes in manpower policy have 
come about, both in military Reserve forces and in critical civilian occupations. 

On May 1, 1958, Mr. Albert H. Kay, Director, Manpower Supply, DOD, pre 
sented a program for discussion at the CRAF top committee meeting called by 
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rator of DATA. This plan provided for screening out of the Ready 
ee eb ioe carrier personnel who might volunteer and be accepted for 
CRAF assignments. Estimates prepared by the carriers at that time indicated 
a very small percentage of critical personnel enrolled in the Ready Reserves. 
The range was in general from 2 to 6 percent. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the top committee members that the small percentage of ready reservists 
involved in CRAF would not prevent the carriers from fulfilling their commit- 
ments on D-day. The carriers made it clear that they were not unwilling to co- 
operate with DOD in the proposed plan. However, after a review of past pro- 
grams undertaken with regard to “screening out” ready reservists in critical 
airline occupations, and in view of the relatively small numbers concerned, it was 
that the proposed screening program would not be sufficiently productive 

and would therefore not be undertaken. 

Current allocations of the required numbers of skilled personnel for oversea 
operation of CRAF are made and kept up to date as each new allocation of air- 
craft is made to CRAF. Total pilot and copilot requirements for the present 
1960 ORAF fleet number 2,075. This represents about 16 percent of the number of 
pilots currently employed by the air carriers. It is estimated by the Air Force 
that no more than 500 of the total 13,000 airline pilots are now members of Ready 
Reserve units, thus subject to immediate military recall in time of war. This 
relatively small number of pilots in the Ready Reserve (4 percent) would not, in 
our opinion, have an adverse effect on the carriers’ ability to provide sufficient 
numbers of pilots to operate CRAF. 

Total ground personnel for the oversea CRAF assignment numbers 1,197, about 
half of this number (560) being mechanics. Total carrier employment of 
mechanics is approximately 30,000. CRAF allocated mechanics therefore repre- 
sent only 2 percent of total available personnel in this category. 

A substantial majority of the aircraft allocated to CRAF are owned by car- 
riers having detailed and comprehensive “intracompany” plans which set forth 
procedures to be followed in the event of CRAF activation. Included in these 
plans is the designation by name of all key company personnel for CRAF man- 
agerial positions. Thus, a smooth transition to CRAF is assured with key super- 
visory personnel already assigned to the supervisory organization. 

MATS Manual MM 565-8, published by Headquarters, MATS, April 1, 1960, 
contains a detailed résumé of manpower and personnel procedures upon CRAF 
activation. Under section B 162 it is stated as follows: “Normally no personnel 
will be assigned to CRAF by name prior to E-day except those individuals (key 
supervisory personnel) necessary to operate the overhead organization.” Further 
procedures are outlined therein with reference to alerting those individuals 
already stationed at CRAF oversea stations who will remain in place on CRAF 
duty, provision of CRAF identification documents, travel authorization forms, 
passport documentation, Geneva Convention cards, immunization cards. 

DATA supports the position taken by CRAF carriers that CRAF responsive- 
ness will not be retarded by lack of sufficient skilled manpower, and that the 
quite comprehensive manpower planning and procedures as already formulated 
will adequately support the immediate activation of CRAF; however, it is be- 
lieved that further assurance of responsiveness is obtainable by having in being 
appropriate carrier/employee non-work-stoppage agreements. 

I appreciate the opportunity to respond to your inquiry and am ready at all 
times to be of such further assistance as your subcommittee may request. 

Sincerely yours, 


THEODORE HARDEEN, Jr., Administrator. 
[Attachment 1] 


Arr TRAFFIC CONFERENCE OF AMERICA, 


Washington, D.C., March 24, 1958. 
Mr. THEopore HARDEEN, Jr., 


Administrator, Defense Air Transport Administration, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Top: You will remember I reported to you after the meeting of our 
board of directors and our annual meeting last fall that the board of directors 
passed a resolution on November 25, 1957, reaffirming our belief in the CRAF 
plan and stating their desire to extend the plan to cover partial mobilization. 

your convenience I am enclosing a copy of the resolution and invite your 
attention particularly to item No. 2 of the resolution. 
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We understand that the Air Force is very anxious to implement this new policy 
which both they and we consider a major improvement to the CRAF plan, It 
seems to me this implementation should be carried on through your office and 
I would appreciate your letting me know what steps are being taken to modify the 
CRAF plan accordingly. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert L. TuRNER, Vice President, Traffic. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
+ ~ -—— ’ 
NOVEMBER 25, 1957 


Whereas the Congress of the United States in the Civil Aeronautics Act de 
clared it to be national policy in the public interest to encourage and develop a 
civil “air transportation system properly adapted to the present and future needs 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States, of the postal service, 
and of the national defense” ; and 

Whereas the scheduled airlines of the United States have demonstrated the 
soundness and effectiveness of this national policy by working jointly with the 
military to provide airlift for the Nation during World War II, at Berlin and 
in Korea ; and 

Whereas the Air Force policy, as announced by the Secretary of the Air 
Force, is to rely on the airlines rather than to purchase a standby jet transport 
fleet ; and 

Whereas the transformation to jets by the airlines promises a greater reserve 
airlift capacity than ever before contemplated ; Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Air Transport Association re 
affirms its conviction that the national interest will best be served by the main- 
tenance of a strong working partnership between the scheduled airlines and the 
Department of Defense and directs the president of ATA, with the advice of 
ATA’s mobilization committee, to take all necessary steps to— 

(1) make certain that the partnership between the Department of De 
fense and the scheduled airlines is working effectively on all phases: and 

(2) make certain that the civil reserve air fleet plan continues to be 
constantly improved, with particular attention to the need for greater ad- 
ministrative flexibility so that CRAF is useful during full or partial mobili- 
zation ; and 

(3) devise and propose additional ways and means to assure that the 
civil reserve air fleet continues in a state of constant and immediate readi- 
ness ; and 

(4) continue to inform the general public of the value and significance of 
this unique program that pledges an entire industry to provide ingtantly 
effective aid in times of national emergency. 


[Attachment 2] 


1. That no partial activation of CRAF be ordered until aircraft normally 
available for contract operation are fully utilized. 

2. That industry be advised that additional airlift is required and be given an 
opportunity to volunteer aircraft. 

3. That partial activation of CRAF be by allocation. 

4. That insofar as possible DATA recognizes that in partial activation the 
“equitable contribution theory” in allocating aircraft of the various carriers 
(Air Force representatives stated that this was acceptable provided Air Force 
requirements could be satisfied ). 

5. That partial activation be in increments of 50 aircraft each up to 200 air- 
craft, 50 percent of each increment to be convertible equipment and 50 percent 
to be passenger equipment. (This will be reflected in percentages in allocations.) 

6. That activation of CRAF on a partial basis be by order of the Secretary of 
Defense provided the approval of the Administrator of OCDM or a designee 
by the President has been obtained. 

7. That reimbursement to carriers be worked out by industry-Government team 
that is satisfactory to industry and Air Force and if possible on a fixed-price 
basis. (Because of various methods under which civil augmentation may be 
obtained, ie., bid, voluntary, “partial CRAF,” consideration should be given to 
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pricing problems under these three methods to preclude any inequities to the 
carriers or the Government). 

8. That the term of the contract governing partial activation be worked out 
by the same industry-Government group on a mutually satisfactory basis. (In- 
dustry was quite concerned as to the period and aircraft might be involved in a 
jocal situation. Air Force representatives were unable to define any specific 
period but stated that it would be the minimum consistent with the needs of 
the military department. ) 

[Attachment 3] 
JANUARY 13, 1960. 
Me. Ginpert C. GREENWAY, 
Deputy for Civil and Military Air Transportation, 
Department of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. GREENWAY: I am sure you will recall our prior meetings and many 
informal discussions concerning the basic need and benefits that may be de 
rived from a workable plan for partial activation of CRAF, acceptable to both 
Government and industry. 

I am also sure that you are aware of DATA’s continuing desire and of the 
interest of other Government agencies in having an acceptable partial activa- 
tion plan in being at the earliest possible date. 

In furtherance of the above and in view of Air Force interest in any air- 
eraft allocation plans affecting CRAF, I am attaching for your consideration 
and appropriate action (1) draft of plans for allocation of aircraft which, sub- 
ject to refinement, are considered adaptable to partial activation of CRAF, and 
(2) suggested principles governing partial activation in support of such plans. 

The resources of DATA will remain, on a continuing basis, available for any 
assistance desired or required in order that this program may be completed with 
the least delay possible. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE HARDEEN, Jr., Administrator. 
Draft No. 1. 
January 12, 1960. 


AIRCRAFT ALLOCATION PLAN ADAPTABLE TO PARTIAL ACTIVATION oF CRAF 


1. The following plans are based upon: 

(a) Activation of the CRAF fleet in increments of approximately 25, 
50, and 75 percent of the total fleet as allocated by DATA under allocation 
order No. 3, dated November 1, 1959, and 

(b) Equitable contribution to the extent possible, by current CRAF car- 
rier participants which may be subject to subsequent adjustment (by air- 
craft type) based upon individual carrier voluntary contribution of airlift 
furnished MATS, the requirement for such airlift arising from the same 
cause that motivates the activation of CRAF. 

2. Plan A allocation (25-percent activation) : 





| 











Carrier | Aircraft Num-| N-Nos. | Carrier Aircraft |\Num-| N-Nos. 
type ber type | ber | 
iris iaeiiimeacceietosmaeen et niceties anita aitteapeninndicn tiicitial titel he tiettilial 
American | DC-6A_.... 2 | kL ee B-707-(100).| 2 |.-..-.. 
neni aaa 2 | 1} United. _ _- ; 9 tag =A 1 |-------- 
ie oy ~70...- 1 | a 0-7-2258 
Flying Tiger | L-1049H....| 3 aie | DOB. cnacl  Bhacwne 
ational... __ | L-1049H ___- 1 | U.S. overseas | DC-4__. l 
Northwest | DC-6A__. 1 | || Fleet composi- | DC-4_____- 7 |. 
| DC-7C 3 || tion. | DC-6A..--- 6 |- 
Overseas National...| DC-6A_ 1 | i] L-1049H ___- Orthos aoe 
Pan American. _- | DC-4__. 5 1] DC-7__. 3 
DC-6A. I || | DC-70...--) 71. 
C-7C.. 3 | L-1649A___.| 6 
eo ptielf 1 i] B-707-(100) _ | Obie 
-707-(300)_| 1] | B-707-(300).} 1 J__-.-e. 
Resort........__ | pc-4 oe | \| | DC-8 2 | 
Simag...........| L-s0eif....) 2 |.....--. 1 —-—| 
Die —tiene--.-,| L100... .| 8 |-¢-40-- | NN tin 16 tp bet ccapeenre 43 th 
| L-1649A --| 4 , | 





| | 
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3. Plan B allocation (50 percent activation) : 


SEE ee ee 


Carrier 


Flying Tigers. 


PROG 5. enon acnn! 
Northwest__-__- 


Overseas National. _. 


Aircraft 
type 


DC-6A_____| 
B-707-(100) - | 
DO-70., . - 


DC-7C.... 
B-707-(100) - 
B-707-(300) - | 











Carrier 


\| U.S. overseas. . 


Fleet comple- 
ment. 


Total. 


4. Plan C allocation (75 percent activation). 





Aircraft 
type 


L-1049H_ | 


L-1049H 
L-1649A _ 
B-707-(100) 
DC-6A 
DC-7_. 
DC-8. _... 


B-707-(300) _| 


DC-8. 














Carrier 


Braniff 


California Hawaiian. 


Continental. _- 


National 





Aircraft 
type 


DC-6A 

DC-6A_-_.-- 
DC-6A _-_..- 
B-707-(100) - 





DC-7C. -_... 
3-707-(100) . 
B-707-(300) - 
DC+4 


Num- 
ber 





N-Nos. 











|Num- 











Carrier | Aireraft N-Nos, 
| type | ber 
hrendtied ae 
Slick _ _- L-1049H 2 | 
TW ee cne | L-1049H - | 6 
L-1649A_....| 18 | 
| B-707-(100) _| 6 |... 
United__...._- DC-6A Sit 
bE orga bill {ree 
DC-8..-- 7 
U.8. overseas _- | DC-4. © Lene 
| DC-6A P| Pee 
Fleet comple- DC-4. 1 ‘Pear 
ment: DC-6A YY Beha 
L-1049M....| 27 |... 
Tins -| 
DC-7C.... T....0c0 
L-1649A _. | See 
B-707-(100)..| 18 }........ 
| B-707-(300).| 5 |........ 
BO4... 2) “Wrsaes 
GEE, ch. asantainsanwecitoawes BOR baccccses 








NOTES 


(1) With respect to selection of specific numbers, it is believed that any ran- 
dom selection would suffice for a formal allocation with a proviso in the alloca- 
tion order that carrier may substitute aircraft of similar type upon advice to 
and concurrence by DATA. 

(2) Allocations under all plans are subject to refinement to reflect any change 
in number of aircraft in the entire fleet at the time such allocations are actually 
made (e.g., current unavailability of 1 DC-7 (United), 1 DC-4 (Panagra), and 
1 L-1049H (TWA) would reduce total number of aircraft under plan B to 110, 
and under plan C to 158, and would exclude Panagra under all plans). 

(3) Method of allocation excludes under plan A (25 percent activation) : All 
three or less CRAF plane operators, viz, Aaxico, Alaska, Cal. Hawaiian, Capitol, 
Continental, Delta, Hawaiian,’ Panagra, Slick, Trans Caribbean,’ and Trans 


Ocean." 


1 One plane operators (excluded under all plans). 
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JANUARY 6, 1960. 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES GOVERNING USE OF ALLOCATED AIRCRAFT UNDER PARTIAL 
ACTIVATION OF CRAF 


1. Prior to partial activation, as much required airlift as possible should be 
obtained under normal procurement methods, i.e., bid; voluntary contribution. 

2, Contract or voluntary airlift furnished by the individual carrier to be 
credited against its allocation. 

3. That partial activation in increments of 25, 50, and 75 percent be by order 
of the Secretary of Defense with the approval of the Director, OCDM (or a 
designee by the President), subject to reevaluation by the approving authority 
on a 30-day basis thereafter for the duration of partial CRAF mobilization. 

4. Temporary release of allocated aircraft under each of the foregoing plans 
to be accomplished by DATA on an equitable basis upon notification by the 
military that X number of aircraft are not required or are no longer required. 

5. Under partial mobilization, the same associated responsibilities of the car- 
riers as under an all-out mobilization would obtain to the extent required. 

6. Partial mobilization to continue so long as military requirements exist, sub- 
ject to concurrence by the Director, OCDM (or a designee by the President), 
upon application of one or more participating carriers for such a determination. 

7. That a plan for the reimbursement of participating carriers for perform- 
ance of services be worked out by a Government-industry group and evidenced 
by an agreement by and between the Government and each participating carrier. 


x 





